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1 Do You Know About 
SULLMANCO 


The up-to-the-minute ink prop- 
osition 


That Appeals to every Job Printer. 


The Ink you want—as you want it, 
How you want it, when you 
want it! 


Have YOU received your Sull- 
manco Way Booklet? 

If not, write TO-DAY to any of 
the following Selling Agents 


Norfolk, Va. .. Old Dominion Co. 
Omaha . . Barnhart sae Med Peper fic 










Atlanta . . . Keystone Foundry Duluth. .... Peyton 
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“Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York Chicago Cleveland 
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LOOK INTO 


NATIONAL BANK BOND 


(WATERMARKED ) 
IT WILL PAY YOU 


Turn the paper inside out, so to speak. Learn 
how well it is made. Hold it up to the light and 
you will have the story —formation—which 
reveals the unassailable character of the mate- 
rials used in the making, and the painstaking 
care employed durin? the formative processes. 


National Bank Bond is built up to a quality, not 
down to a price. The biz, sales enjoyed by this 
paper from coast to coast have pushed it up to 
a high run3, of the quality ladder, and the 
surprising, feature of it all is that the price is 
considerably less than fifteen cents a pound. 


Of course National Bank Bond is carried in a 
wide range of sizes and weights in numerous | 
tints in addition to the bi, list in: white. 
Envelopes, too, are regularly carried in stock. 


You would like to know more about National Bank Bond 
and we would like to tell you. Your letter or postal will 
start samples and complete information your way. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF ‘‘BUTLER BRANDS” 





PSA EN EP OO sa oss: sas stares cisco ccemonewes Milwaukee, Wis. CO ao 1S os. 0: ha ce eee New York City 


Missouri-Interstate Paper Co..............00ceeeee Kansas City, Mo. American Type Founders Co...........0.0+- senses Spokane, Wash. 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co...............cceeeeeees St. Louis, Mo. American Type Founders Co............... Vancouver, British Col. 
SO UPICN IEP ADEE SOs as 6.d/a'e 0 vides ck alee Soo setea ees Dallas, Texas National Paper & Type Co. (Export only) ......... New York City 
OOUMLWESeIN EONET COs 6 66s s.0: k0:0's a 66s ccc rciessceewe Houston, Texas National Panes: Type Coss csc ccvindietc vacccccshecvns Havana, Cuba 
Pacitic' Coast Paper Coiessscinivecs cvecccccececss San Francisco, Cal. National Paper & Type Co..........2.2.0008 City of Mexico, Mexico 
SIDER aP TIGR CIO reevaie wid Gicisseisc onic seiersicielgvsin c ddietskere Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper & Type Co............. cece eeeeees Monterey, Mexico 
Central Michigan Paper Co...........0..0cc008 Grand Rapids, Mich. National Paper & Type Co. .............0eeee Guadalajara, Mexico 
MURA ERIEA EAD GO 555105650 5 08 6 0re 6 oss cies escseiSse ecole’ awroreiarels Seattle, Wash. National Paper & Type Co... ...... Buenos Aires, South America 


AER: SOADERS 


Gai» J.W. Butler Paper Company 


OTs BES Established 1844 CHICAGO 


































THE SCOTT 


Offset Magazine Perfecting 
Printing-Presses 


are revolutionizing the printing business. With this method of 
printing you produce magazines and illustrated supplements 
cheaper than by any other method, and at speeds 
heretofore thought impossible. 


No Half-Tones or Electrotype Plates 


are necessary and with the exception of type matter no making 
ready is required. If you will take time to investigate this matter 
thoroughly we can prove téyyour satisfaction that this 
method of printing has all others eclipsed. 


The New York Times 


are installing two of these machines, and THE SUN, New York, 
are having a Lithogravure Supplement printed for them by 
G. Schirmer of New York ona Scott Offset Perfecting Press. 


In Every Large City 


there are newspaper and magazine publishers looking for either 
a better or more economical method of producing their work, 
also mail order houses are tired of the same old thin calendered 
stock, and want something softer in its effect. This Offset 
Press provides the pleasing results desired. 


Grant Us an Opportunity 


of placing all the facts before you about this line of machinery, 
and do it VOW before the other man, and reap the harvest. 








WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


New York Office DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager Chicago Office 
ONE MADISON AVENUE MONADNOCK BLOCK 


Main Office and Factory; PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


CABLE ADDRESS: WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK. CODES USED: ABC (5th EDITION) AND OUR OWN 




















A TEST IN TYPE-FACES 


Oldstyle Roman type-faces are liked by most people and especially well liked by students of 
typography. Two oldstyle faces that rate remarkably high in this respect are Caslon Oldstyle 
and Cloister Oldstyle. The two cover arrangements herewith are interesting studies of these 
two faces. The first mentioned was cut by William Caslon almost two hundred years ago (we 
make the original kind — ask for No. 471) and the second mentioned was designed by the 





Catalogue Catalogue 
| of An Exhibition of of An Exhibition of 
Original Etchings Original Etchings 


By Donald MacLaughlan By Donald MacLaughlan 


ke) 


@ 


Albert Roullier Albert Roullier 


Fine Art Galleries Fine Art Galleries 
410 S. Michigan Blvd. 410 S. Michigan Blvd. 
Chicago Chicago 














Set in Caslon Oldstyle No. 471 (Original Line) Set in Cloister Oldstyle 





American Type Founders Company after the splendid models of one of the earliest Roman 
type-faces. We have been told that in Cloister Oldstyle we have produced a letter which for 
character values and beauty rates higher than the remarkable masterpiece of William Caslon. 
Is this true? Judge for yourself from the two examples herewith. These are partial copies of 
actual work produced by a prominent Chicago printer and were on gray-brown handmade 
paper. The two type-faces were compared and the one in Cloister Oldstyle was a favorite 
over the Caslon. The Cloister seemed to give a trifle more strength and character. What is 
your opinion? Keep in mind that we make both these type-faces. Send for specimen sheets. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CoO. 


AMERICAN TYPE THE BEST IN ANY CASE 


Set in Cloister Bold and Cloister Bold Title 





The Lack of a Regular Source of Supply of Raw Materials 
Together with Unexpected Aid from Unexpected Sources 
MAKES 


PECULIAR CONDITIONS 
of an UNSTABLE NATURE 


Before Placing Orders 
for 


Black or Colored Printing Inks 


Write 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


Sole Manufacturers of 


H. D. Book Ink, Speedlimit, Ready to Mix 
Gold Ink, Etc., Etc. 


netaecmsnagy yer saa oe 


Tremen dous Pressure Applied Where Required 
Maintains Straight Edge Next to Form, Which Is Always Locked Up Perfectly True 


CINCINNATI BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ROCHESTER 
KANSAS CITY DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS ST. PAUL 

















The RUTHERFORD 


COMBINATION BRONZING 
and DUSTING MACHINE 


Makes for Economy and 
Greater Efficiency 


Its many points of excellence have 
brought it in the foremost rank as the 
one very best Bronzing and Dusting 
Machine ever built. Being provided with 
a vacuum system, it is strictly a sanitary 
machine, keeps your 
bronzing department free 
from bronze dust, and 
results in a higher effi- 
ciency in operation. 


How bronze can be laid on more easily. 

How to give the bronze greater lustre. 

How to keep the bronze more uniform. 
S how How to bronze and dust in one operation. 
Y How to keep your plant free from bronze. 

Ou. ; 
How to use less bronze in your work. 
How to save money on bronzing jobs. 


We want you to know all 
there is to know about the 
Rutherford Combination 
Bronzing and Dusting 
Machine. We have circular 
matter containing 
full and complete 
particulars which we 
will gladly send to 
interested parties. 


The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing 
Company 


119 W. 40th STREET 150 N. FOURTH STREET 120 W. ILLINOIS STREET 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 

















Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
CHICAGO Mig. Co. 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark A 


KANSAS CITY 


706 Baltimore=Avenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 KentucKy A 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719-721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 











The Babcock Optimus’ 














Optimus Economy 


Economy in the pressroom means profitable business; the lack of it spells 
disaster. No amount of business ability can compensate for the loss sustained by 
using machines that are not time-savers. 


All Babcock Presses 


whether one revolution or two, are the greatest savers of time, labor, material and money. 


We have at hand a letter from a customer who, less than a year ago, bought 
two of our machines, and now writes to duplicate his first order, adding, ‘‘An 
increase of 25% in the output of my cylinder press department since the installation 
of the new machines has shown me how to close up a leak of many years duration.”’ 


This printer has worked out his per cent of saving wholly on the basis of the 


Many Economies of the Optimus 


They appeal to every printer who is in the business to make money and enjoy his 
work while doing it. 

Our latest catalog tells of many of them. Write for the catalog. Talk with men 
who run the Optimus and remember that our best advertisements are not printed — 
they print. 





The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 


NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, General Western Agents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 
Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada, Toronto, Ontario and Winnipeg, Manitoba 
F. H. Boynton, Sales Agent, 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, E. C. 
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Tf you haven’t seen the remarkable range of usefulness that puts this new Dexter Folder at the head of its 
class, write for detailed circular and specimen folds. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Folding, Feeding, Binding, Cutting Machinery 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT BOSTON 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
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Melle 


TWO-COLOR, FLAT-BED PRESS 


Is an established factor in the economical 
production of many classes of print- 
ing. Your pressroom should be 
equipped with one of 
these machines. 


* 
WRITE US FOR INFORMATION 








Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing Co. 


Factories: Chicago, Illinois, and Taunton, Massachusetts 
Principal Office: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


Sales Offices in the United States: 
CHICAGO, ILL 1218 Monadnock Block BOSTON, MASS. ... .. . . 176 Federal Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 38 Park Row SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. . 401 Williams Building 
DALLAS, TEX 411 Juanita Building ATLANTA, GA. . Dodson Printers Supply Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . . Commonwealth Trust Building 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Company, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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This advertising 
to 30,000 Bankers 


is quietly but effectively helping you. 

To these 30,000 bankers, we say: “ Ask han 80 pe res 
your stationer, printer or lithographer for aks and Trust Compare” 
checks on National Safety Paper.”  proteccerk Paper tat. gran, 

Most of the banks in large cities and many Y somewhat eee 
y rection to tel in small places are already using checks and uicty Paper; but they 
Prtomewat et drafts on National Safety Paper—the most com- 

- plete protection against fraudulent alteration. 
What about the check-users—banks, cor- 
porations and individuals—in your territory ? 
May we cooperate further in increasing your 
service—and profits. 

Write for further information and samples. 

George La Monte & Son 

Founded 1871 
35 Nassau Street New York 
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HE old case stand was not only an inefficient producing unit. 

It made up into alleys which multiplied all its deficiencies four- 
fold. To get the necessary spacing and justifying materials and display 
types, the compositor continually had to leave his alley and interfere 
with his neighbor, as shown above. Every time this happened, it meant 
an increased cost of production for the shop. 





Hamilton Cabinets hold 100 per cent more type than the old style stand. Each compositor has 
within arm’s length 48 type cases and all the spacing materials he will ordinarily put into his 
type stick. 


Arranged in alleys, Hamilton Cabinets can be used simultaneously by four compositors without 
interference. They make it possible for each compositor to produce from 25 to 50 per cent more 
typesetting. 

You can not make what you should on your composition as long as your composing room is 
equipped with old and inefficient stands. Send for our latest catalog and see how you can lower 
your costs and increase your output with Hamilton Equipment. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Hamilton Equipments Are Carried in Stock and Sold by 

All Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 
Main Office and Factories ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ . TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Eastern Office and Warehouse. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , RAHWAY, N. J. 
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HOUSE ORGAN MODEL 


ERE is a booklet for buyers of printing which 

gives complete specifications for getting out 
an efficient, up-to-date house organ. It suggests lay- 
out, type, pictures, editorial and advertising matter, 
and shows not only the approximate cost but the 
results that should be obtained. It is based through- 
out on the experience of firms who are now getting 
out successful house organs. 


Every printer and printing salesman has customers 
who have at some time considered publishing a 
house organ. This booklet will revive and stimulate 
their interest. It will also start many of your pros- 
pects to thinking about the house organ proposition. 
It demonstrates in a very tangible way the economy 
and effectiveness of this form of Direct Advertising. 


If you care to receive copies which you can leave 
with your customers, write us to-day on your 
business letter-head. Be sure to specify the number 
you can use. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 


Fifth Avenue Building, NEW YORK City, N.Y. Printers’ Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 


























WHITLOCK 
PONY 


2-ROLLER 


The PREMIER 


4-ROLLER 


Absolute Leaders in Their Respective Fields 


For many years The WHITLOCK Pony, because of its simplicity, swiftness and smoothness 
of operation, ability to get work on and off with dispatch, and by reason of the excellence of its product, has 
held first place among pony presses against all competitors. 


With that unfailing certainty with which all good things surely achieve the ends for which they 
are designed, The PREMIER has won recognition from printing-press users everywhere for its provable 
superiority in every mechanical feature entering into modern printing-press construction. 


For the production of presswork in the largest quantity, of the highest quality and at the least 


cost of production 
The Premier—The Whitlock Pony 
are the Best of ALL the Two-Revolution Presses 
Let us tell you about them! 





THE WHITLOCK PRINTING-PRESS MFG. CO. 


DERBY, CONN. 


NEW YORK: 1102 Aeolian Building, 33 West 42d Street. CHICAGO: 1406 Fisher Building, 343 South Dearborn 
Street. BOSTON: 510 Weld Building, 176 Federal Street 


AGENCIES 


Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Spokane, Portland, Vancouver 

— AMERICAN TYPE FouNDERS Co. Atlanta, Ga.— Messrs. J. H. SCHROETER & Bro., 133 Central Ave. Toronto, Ont.— Messrs. MANTON Bros., 

1o5 Elizabeth St., Canada, West. Montreal, P. Q.— Gro. M. STEwarrt, EsgQ., 92 McGill St., Canada East. Halifax, N.S.— PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES, 

Ltd.,27 Bedford Row, Maritime Provinces. Melbourne and Sydney, Australia—ALEx. CowAN & Sons, Ltd., Australasia. Great Britain and France 

— P. LAWRENCE PRINTING MACHINERY Co., Ltd., 57 Shoe Lane, London, E.C., England. Europe, except Great Britain and France — Firm of 
WALTER KELLNER, Barmen, Germany. 



































OSWEGOS 


PEKIN | ede 
PERSIA A 
B.&C. wee CLAMP PERU 


The hes wd ty erfect he utter 
pee PETROGRAD 
(Also Nev v Sea -mi- ae wah Treadle NEW OSWEGO AUTO RAPID 
and Quick Clamp Action) A Tripler of Production 
steam mone, 32” to 84” 


PARANA Tore Ses fo ach Size 
PODOLSK 
PERNAMBUCO 
—— PORTO RICO 
ee PLACETAS 


27 Cuts a Minu te 
ne 26”, 30”, 32 an vial 


panne PORT SUNLIGHT “sang” 
PANAMA 
PUEBLA 
PHILIPPINES 


To say nothing of that great 
city of Equador 


By, 


OSWEGO LEVER AND BENCH 
New Toggled L ever Increas ses s Power ; 
OSWEGO DIE CUTTING PRESS 


Seven Sizes, 16”, 19”, 23”, 26”, 30”, 
32° and 34” l I I O Rigid and Quick Acting 
(Also wits Power Attachments) Nine Sizes, 30” to 60” 


Testify to the world-wide reputation of Oswego Machine Works and Oswego Cutting 
Machines, which has come from the fixed purpose of doing our work as well as we 
could. Oswego Machines are built in a large modern plant specializing exclusively 
on Oswego Cutting Machines and making no other kind of machinery whatsoever. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY, JR., PROPRIETOR 


OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


Cutting Machines Exclusively. 


Ninety Sizes and Styles. All generally in stock for instant shipment. —,The Oswego and the Brown & Carver, 
16-inch to 84-inch. For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Leather, Celluloid, Rubber, Cork, etc. 


Sent on request: The remarkable list of OSWEGO CONTRACTS, embracing the entire globe. 


























THREE WONDER-WORKERS 


For Pressroom Profits and Efficiency 


THE MODEL ‘‘A”’ 
AUTOPRESS — SIZE 


OF SHEET, 11x17 INCHES THE BABY’’ CYLINDER—SIZE OF SHEET, 


11x17 INCHES 


Where long runs lead, this splendid machine can For the printer whose work consists mainly of 
reduce huge paper stacks to nothingness in short SHORT RUNS this press is a marvelous money- 
order. maker. 


YOU need one or more of these three flat bed cylinder presses, unlike any other print- 
ing mechanism, in your plant. ‘The Baby”? Cylinder (hand-feed, semi-automatic) has an 
output of from 3,500 to 4,500 impressions per hour; especially designed for short runs 
of 250 and up, but can profitably handle runs of 5,000, 10,000, 20,000 and more impres- 
sions. The Model “ A’? AUTOPRESS (automatic) runs at a guaranteed speed of 5,000 
impressions; unexcelled for long runs, and can handle the occasional short run to advan- 
tage. The Model ‘CC’ AUTOPRESS (automatic), 4,500 impressions per hour, is wider 
in range, due to larger size, and has mechanical improvements not to be found on any 
other printing press. All machines guaranteed as to output and finest quality. 
Send for particulars about one or all presses to 


AMERICAN @mMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
110-112 West Fortieth Street, NEW YORK CITY 

















A New Factor Making for Better Printing 


National Printing Presses 


Answering a comparatively new demand in modern plants 
due to the higher standard of commercial printing 


MADE IN THREE SIZES 
10’x 15” 
13”x 19” 
14”x 22” 


FRONT VIEW 


Designed and built expressly for the better AN ALL AROUND MACHINE 
class of work including Half-tone, Color- Combining the Newest Conveniences, High 
plate and light Embossing. Speed, and Great Efficiency. 


Designed and Manufactured by 


NATIONAL MACHINE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Sold Exclusively Through Leading Type Foundries and Dealers in Printing Machinery 


























The Seybold “ Dayton” 
Automatic Cutting Machine 


Illustration, 35-inch, 40-inch, 44-inch and 50-inch sizes. 


The cutting machine that is built to SERVE BEST instead 
of SELL BEST. Time determines VALUE. 





SEND FOR PARTICULARS 





THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


Makers of Highest-Grade Machinery for Bookbinders, Printers, Lithographers, Paper- 
Mills, Paper-Houses, Paper-Box Makers, etc. 


Main Office and Factory, DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


New YorkK......000200.............-....... 151-155 W. 26TH STREET Dauwas,. TEXASs........... _THE BARNHART Type Founpry Co, 
CHICAGO........0.2.-2.---2------------------.112-114 W. Harrison STREET Toronto, CANADA.......................--. THE J. L. Morrison Co. 
ASTEUANTA; (GEORGIA:....--.c2sc.2.-.0.c.5:0: J. H. Scuroetrer & Bro. WINNIPEG, CANADA........ Toronto Tyre Founpry Co., Ltp. 


San Francisco, CAL Tue Norman F. Hatt Co. LONDON; [ENGLAND cc.ccseis ones costae SmyTH-Horne, Ltp. 






































E will not say that with aHumana at work your feeders 
can get away to run errands, but with a Humana 
your work will be greatly “speeded up,” and the saving 
in feeders’ time and gain in efficiency will be considerable. 


The Humana is an automatic feed for platen presses, sizes 10 x 15 
and 12 x 18, that will feed paper and cardboard (all weights and surfaces), 
envelopes (made up and blanks), tags, blotters, pamphlets, flat bags, box 
cartons, index cards; and, in fact, pretty nearly anything which can be 
fed by hand can be fed by a Humana. 


A hair-line register is absolutely guaranteed, as is also a minimum 
spoilage on all jobs. ZTwo Humanas may easily be operated by one 
boy. They will produce more work and at less cost than any automatic 
flat-bed press ever invented. 

If you are really interested in efficient production of printing, we 
will send you the machine on terms which may be either cash or 
deferred payments; $500 for the 10x15 and $550 for the 12x18; 25 per 
cent may be paid down; or 5 per cent will be deducted for cash. 


The HUMANA Co. 


Offices and Salesroom, Clinton and Beaver Streets, NEWARK, N. J. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS BUFFALO BOSTON ATLANTA CINCINNATI 























Flat-Bed Work at 5,000-8.000 Impressions 
Per Hour—How? Ona 


NEW ERA MULTI-PROCESS PRESS 


INVESTIGATE NOW =% AND SEE FASTEST ee ON THE 


Can Be Assembled to Print in ANY 
NUMBER of COLORS on ONE or BOTH 
SIDES of Stock 


Uses Flat Plates or Type 
Automatic Roll Feed 
Rigid Impression Easy Make-Ready 
Splendid Distribution 
Great Variety of Operations 


ONCE THROUGH THE PRESS 
COMPLETES JOB 


Prompt Deliveries of Work Mean 
Pleased Customers 


Send us to-day samples of your multicolor or difficult 
operation work and let us show you how economically they 


This press has standard sections to print three colors on the face and one on : ae 
the back of the stock, and slitters, punch head and rewind. can be produced on the New Era Multi-Process Press. 


Built by The ReginaCompany witssc2.. 


217 Marbridge Building, 47 West Thirty-Fourth Street, New York City 




















Sionemetz 


Cwo- Revolution 


EXTRAVAGANT ECONOMY 


In buying a Cylinder Press paying too little is just as extravagant as paying too much 








The first means a sacrifice of efficiency with a corresponding increase in productive 
costs, which is a continual loss. Example: The printer who buys a drum cylinder, 
or possibly a heavy platen jobber, when he needs a two-revolution. 


The second means the burden of an unnecessary overhead expense, which is a con- 
tinual loss. Example: The printer who buys a large four-roller when a speedy, first- 
class two-roller pony cylinder will do his work. 


True economy considers service paramount. That’s why the discerning buyer selects 
the STONEMETZ TWO-REVOLUTION when he wants the best press for a line 
of general job printing. The Stonemetz is not only the most economical two-revo- 
lution to buy, but it is the most economical to operate. 


Write for catalog, samples and full 
particulars—the price of one postage 
stamp may save you many dollars. 


THE CHALLENGE 
MACHINERY CO. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 





Chicago: 124 South Fifth Ave. New York City: Tribune Bldg. 






































The Season’s Greetings 


We extend to our many friends the Compliments 

of the Season, and beg to express our sincere grat- 

itude for your generous support during the past 

years. It shall be our aim to serve you better in 
the years to come. 


56 YEARS OF KNOWING HOW 


The Sam’! C. Tatum Company 


Loose Leaf Devices; Stationers’ Specialties 
Power Paper Drills; Paper Punches and Perforators 


oS % NEW YORK OFFICE: 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: % Sie LAMA YER Green 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MAKERS OF “THE LINE OF TRUE MERIT” 





























THE SPEEDY 


No.2 BOSTON STITCHER 


A. LTHOUGH on the market but a short time, the No. 2 Boston 





has revolutionized pamphlet binding. Built for speed and high- 

grade wire stitching, the output is limited only by the operator’s 
ability. Two hundred and fifty stitches per minute may be ob- 
tained, and if equipped with dire& current motor and controller, 
the speeds may range downward to 125 stitches per minute. The 
illustration shows how easily heads are removed if desired. Where 
several No. 2’s are used, an extra head insures uninterrupted 
service. All working parts are hardened steel and SINGLY AD- 
JUSTED. The capacity of the No. 2 Boston is two sheets to 
one-quarter inch, using wire from No. 30 to No. 25 round. The 
shipping weight is 200 pounds. Write for catalogue. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS Co. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT FOR BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS 





























Set in members of the Cloister Family 
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DOUBLE-HEAD ROLL-FED PRESS 


An unsurpassed machine for long-run particular 

jobs, such as label work, etc. Prints from one to 

four colors. Delivers product either rewound or 
flat. If interested, let us tell you about it. 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 BROADWAY BOSTON, 184 SUMMER STREET 
GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, Agents” TORONTO, 445 KING STREET WEST 
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SINCLAIR & VALENTINE CO. 
Main Office and Factory: 603-611 West 129th Street, New York City 


Boston, Mass. CLEVELAND, O. St. Louis, Mo. WINNIPEG 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Cuicaco, ILL TORONTO BatTimor_E, Mp. 
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It’s In the Make 


Ample machine facilities is a good 
talking point for business, but the 
character of product depends upon the 
knowing how to ‘‘do things.”’ 


Perfect Made Plates 
Save Money in the 
Pressroom 


We use extra heavy shell plates, which 
means long and perfect service. 

Too little attention is paid to the she// 
feature of the average electrotype. 


When once you try our extra heavy shell, 
you will use no other. 


OUR LEAD MOULDING PROCESS is a 
dependable method of obtaining perfect 
reproduction and quick service. 


Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing 
the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, 
and other methods used on wax-moulded plates, 
enables us to guarantee exact duplication without 
lass of detail. Perfect reproductions and perfect 
register are obtained, because lead takes an exact 
mould and is not affected by varying temperature, 
and after moulding undergoes no other operation 
until it is placed in the solution. 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the 
eficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you 
have a high-class job in mind, let us submit samples 
of work both by plate and printed results. 


Our Entire Plant Is Fully Equipped 


with new and modern machinery, and in the hands 
of expert workmen. 





Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753 
We will call for your business. 


American Electrotype 
Company 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 


Standard 
High-Speed 
Automatic 


Job Press 


The only automatic bed -and- 
platen job press on the market. 
Over 40% of our sales are to 
repeat-order customers. 

The only automatic job press that 
has stood the day in and day out 
test of the job department. 


WOOD & NATHAN Co. 


Sole Selling Agent 
30 East 23rd Street, New York 
Chicago Representative 


Joseph S. Casler, 722 So. Clark St. 


Philadelphia Representative 


A. A. Fralinger, 2124 No. Front St. 
























MANUFACTURING 
AGENT FOR 


KAST & EHINGER 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 
WORLD’S STANDARD 3 AND 4 COLOR 
PROCESS INKS 


SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


a 


NEW YORK: 154-6-8 West Eighteenth Street 
CHICAGO: 536-8 South Clark Street 
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i bs RENT, for long lease, the entire 
building, 632 Sherman Street, now 
occupied by The Henry O. Shepard Co., 
The Inland Printer Co. and the entire 
Shepard interests. Special inducements 
and full particulars on application. 
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“Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee)"Globefypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL ‘‘GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the 
printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 





5 Thi to Look eee NH ° 
for in baviaa a and Housing 
Cutter 





Look first at the knife bar and housing if you 
want to know whether a paper cutter will give 
you clean, accurate work. 


C & P Paper Cutters 


The bearing surfaces of the knife bar and the housings which hold it are 
hand-scraped and carefully fitted to each other by expert workmen. 





The housings are extra deep so that the surface on which the knife bar 
operates is 2% to 3 inches wide (depending on size of cutter). 








C & P Cutters are adjusted once and for all before they leave the factory, 
and given a severe test on actual cutting work. They must make the 
deepest cuts with absolutely no deflection of the knife. Once fitted 
these parts are so simple and strong that they do not need a mechanic’s 


attention and will remain perfectly true as long as the cutter lasts. 
Detail view of knife bar 


It costs a little more to make you a C & P Cutter that needs no “‘tinker- and housing, showing 
ing’’—but isn’t it worth the price? construction 


The Chandler & Price Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 





Dealers in All Important Cities 








of Mr. ng Cus Ba 


ERE’S the clever scheme that brought \‘We Protect 


many an extra dollar all last Summer to the \ the trade" 


job office of Mr. Lowater, publisher of 
The Sun at Spring Valley, Wis. By the simple device of “‘write-ups’’ of the rich, pro- 
gressive farmers round about, he tapped a big market that maybe you never dreamed of. 


Mr. Farmer Is Ready, if You Are 


Read what Mr. Lowater wrote us:—‘“‘I got orders enough for extra copies of 
the paper to pay for the cut. Then I got orders for post cards, and received 
a commission from the photographer who finished them; then the envelope and 
letter-head business came also.” 
And maybe he would have found selling still easier if he had included a portrait 
of the proprietor in the group photograph. 
Incidentally Mr. Lowater made a good thing out of that 
stationery business by adopting the ‘““Western States Way”’ 
of producing the envelopes and stationery at double profit. 
Study your copy of our Free Service Book —or send for a new one—and bring 
all these ideas into realization in your plant—and in your cash drawer. 


The book has nothing to se// you, but worlds to ¢te// you. 


Western States Envelope Co. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed ‘‘Sure Stick’’ 


Envelopes for Printers and Lithographers Dept. N, Milwaukee 




















CONFIDENCE | Al] Ye Who 
tad "ARCO" i ll Seek 


the running. 


nn >rofits | 


Because we have the con- 
fidence of our customers. 














Our reputation for reliable 
work has grown. 


“ARCO” plates have indi- 


vidual attention. Our cus- 


tomers are pleased with both 
Quality and Service; there- 
fore we retain them, and 
naturally obtain others 
through same reason. 


We have always made a 
specialty of high-class Cat- 
alogue Color Illustrations, 
and printers catering to this 
class of trade would do well 
to ask for specimens 
and prices. 


Our “ARCO” plates secure 


you repeat orders. 


Can ys ee en pon to you? K now the Monitor 
ene: Feeniilin 2302 | ip efor @ y ou pur 
Art Reproduction ehasé a Wire 
Company Stitcher 


Designers and Engravers 


Multi-Color Plate Specialists LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 
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Defiance Bond 
‘‘A Byron Weston Writing ”’ 


Demand fora correspondence paper 
of the same quality and standing as 
the other Byron Weston products 
led to the production of Defiance 
Bond. This paper has supplanted 
many higher-priced bonds for use 
as business stationery, invitations, 
announcements, deeds, banknotes, 
bonds, checks —all high-grade 
advertising purposes 


SEND FOR SMALL SAMPLE-BOOK CONTAINING 
PRINTERS’ ENDORSEMENTS 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


‘*The Paper Valley of the Berkshires’’ 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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This Wonderful Automatic 
CARD MACHINE 


The minute you watch its action, speed, quantity 
and quality of output—it sells itself without argument. 

This machine is for ruling index cards—both Strik- 
ing and Feint-Lining. Unlimited speed. Think of it— 
40,000 cards per hour—automatic feed, perfect work. 

This machine is made for other work around the 
bindery. 

Best get detailed particulars, prices, etc., before you 
buy any other. 


F. E. AnD B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





NASHUA 


INDIAN 


BRAND 
GUMMED 
PAPER 


THIS sample-book, reproducing a complete set of 
Poster Stamps and many examples of sticker and label 
printing, will be sent free to any printer. 


Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper Company 
NASHUA, N. H. 








JX) SECURITY 
=e BENZINE 
-. CANS 


A better 
built, : - 
easierto £ —\}}}/ Look at the Prices 
operate, Tk 

Under- r Cost no more than 
peiviicwadede q unapproved cans — 


approved ° 
a reduce fire risk and 


ing no po secure lowest 
more than a insurance 
old-style unapproved ro . rates 
and 50c less than \ } » 
other labeled cans. Special funnels 
; not requi 
Operated by a natural | ams A Fi nee 
grip of the handle and ‘ q ill rapidly 
lever. Does not cramp ry “——— the 
the fingers. < i nozzle with 
eal regular funnel 
Approved, Tested and 
Inspected by the 2 QUART $125 _ —” 
o Waste 








Underwriters Laboratories, Inc. 
Under Direction of the 


National Board of Fire Underwriters 


At leading dealers or sent postpaid 
on receipt of price. 


JUSTRITE MFG.CO. 
No, 327 So. Clinton St. Chicago 


We also make the Justrite Safety Cans and 
Approved Oily Waste Cans. 1c 


Sl 


ton $150 

















Job Press equipped with 
Sprague Electric, vari- 
able speed, single ‘pha Ase 
motor, belt drive and 
foot control. 

















FRANKLIN 
COMPANY 


DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS 
of PLATES 8” ALL PROCESSES 
ELECTROTYPERS, CATALOG 
AND BOOKLET PRINTERS 


720~734 S.DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO 
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Sprague Electric Motors and Controllers 


are thoroughly modern and efficient, both A. C. 
and D. C., for application to any machine in the 
printing trades. 

Experience of twenty years in the business has resulted 
in greatly improved designs, which increase the quality of 
the apparatus and decrease the cost to the buyer. 

Let us help you Save Money by installing Sprague Electric 
Motor equipments. Write for Exhibit Sheet No. 8304. 


@ES>, SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


i ~ OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Main Offices: 
527-531 West 34th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 




























PRINTERS 


can not fail to appreciate the im- 
mense saving obtained in every 
direction, as well as the infinitely 
greater satisfaction given to 
customers, when supplying labels 
made with 


NON-CURLING 
GUMMED PAPER 


We make these Non-curling Gummed 
Papers in every conceivable variety of 
quality of paper and gumming, and have 
agents distributing them in every large 
city in the country. Write for Samples. 


———S—_ 7 ————— 
NITE SUE WE 
: Creo 


Established in England 1811 


WAVERLY PARK, N. J. 
























Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





New Model 69 


Made in 7 Different Styles 
of Figures and witha Ca- 
pacity from 4 to 8 Wheels. 


For General Jobwork 








Ne 12345 


Facsimile Impression 
Size 1%x}3 inches. 


UNEQUALED RESULTS 
MAXIMUM ECONOMY 
NO SCREWS 
To number either forward or backward. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 
Send for illustrated catalog and prices 





Style K 


123456 


In stock and for sale by all branches 
of the American Type Founders Co. 
and all Type Founders, 
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MEISEL PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Automatic Presses Delivering Finished Products in One Operation 
Slitters, Rewinders, and Special Machinery for the Printer. 


Correspondence Solicited 





This press is especially well adapted for Order and Loose-Leaf Forms, Bills of Lading, etc. 
numbers, punches, collates one to four webs and piles packages of fifty sets of single, duplicate, triplicate or quadruplicate 
1” to one side. Output 10,000 full size sheets. Automatic in feed and delivery and has the well-known Meisel patent auto- 
matic numbering throw-off device. 


SERIES RR-R1037 
ROTARY PRESS 





Prints both sides, perforates, 








ADDRESS—FACTORY, 944-948 DORCHESTER AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


























You pay too much for keeping your cutter 
knives sharp, and they are not sharp all the time, either. 


It hurts your machine, 


shortens its life, some- 
times breaks it, to run 


a dull knife. It 
should be sharp- 
ened before it 
gets dull enough 
to grind. The 
M. & W. Grinder 


o7 
saves 75%. 





It 1s worth $50.00 
Costs only $25.00 





(Book.erT) 
































The M. & W. 
Grinder sharpening 
a blade in the 
machine. 


MORGANS & WILCOX MANUFACTURING CO. 


Originators and Producers of Printers’ Material and Machinery 











MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 
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Stauder Card Case or Holder 


It is well worth your time to look into this case — 
the Best and Simplest on the market. 


= \\ 
The only case OOK ee \\ It holds one 
in which Fol- 4 tg \ card in place 
der cards can . aN as wellas 
be used. \ OZ N28 twenty cards, 


Ordinary cards can be used, which does away with 
the expensive scoring or perforating and tabbing. 
We will send one Sample Case for 50c net prepaid 


(to the trade). Money refunded tf not satisfactory. 
No} STAUDER ENGRAVING CO. Nor 


231 N. Fifth Avenue CHICAGO 




















Parsons & Whittemore, Inc. 
174 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 


EXPORT SPECIALISTS to the PRINTING INDUSTRY 








News and all grades of 
Printing Paper, Coated Art 
and Lithograph Paper, 
»\ Bonds and Writings of all 
Rew! 1aAe4 qualities, Vegetable Parch- 
= Saceee) HEN ment, Grease-proof and 
thats Pa al S BR Ag Wrapping Paper. 
) / PRINTING MACHINERY, INK 
AND TYPE 


Ny Kk Correspondence and 
Specifications Invited. 


Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 174 Fulton Street 
New York City, U. S.A. 








HEJAENECKE 
PRINTING INK CO. 


The German government’s 
embargo on Dye and Chemi- 
cal exports is still in effect; 
American-made Dyes are limited 
in supply and very high in price; 
some Colors are unobtainable; 
chemicals necessary in pigment- 
making have also greatly ad- 
vanced as have Carbon Blacks, 
Linseed Oil and Rosin; so manu- 
facturers’ costs steadily 
increase on all Inks. 
Branch Offices in 
New York Baltimore Chicago 


St. Louis New Orleans Detroit 
And from Jobbers Everywhere 


GRAPHIC INKS 
NEWARK,N.J. 


FINE PRINTING &LITH 








Quality Flexible Glue 


Superior Quality because it is not merely 
a glue. It is a scientifically prepared 
combination of selected glycerine, 
laboratory-tested glue, clean water 
and non-injurious preservative. Pro- 
duced by experts with the object in 
view of giving you the best flexzble 
glue obtainable. 


Nothing enters into the manufacture of 

this glue but what is absolutely essen- 

tial to produce the highest degree of 
flexibility and strength. 


It contains: 


GLYCERINE—The necessary quantity 


to give the maximum amount of flexibility. 


GLUE—The grade that will give the maxi- 
mum amount of strength and adhesiveness. 


WATER-—Just enough to dissolve the glue. 


PRESERVATIVE—The kind that will not 
be injurious to the flexibility or strength and 
keeps the glue fresh and sweet indefinitely. 


It Is a Wonderful Flexible Glue 
and Gives Wonderful Results 


and entire satisfaction to the 
most critical buyers. 


By prior contract arrangement for 
glycerine, we are guaranteed against 
any increase in the cost of this neces- 
sary ingredient, making it possible for 
us to maintain our regular price. 


Send for Free Working Sample. 


BAYARD & COMPANY, Inc. 


132 Front Street, New York City 


























GOLDING CUTTERS ctrmne'cosrs 


Auto Clamp—Hand Clamp 
Power— Hand Wheel— Hand 
Lever. Made in Sizes 13, 19, 
26, 30, 34, 36 and 42 inches. 
Prices $40.00 up 
to $750.00, List 
Special Discounts Effective 
Beginning November 





3 We are prepared to improve 
your cutting service—to lower your cutting costs—make all cutting easier 
for the operator—all at considerable saving in the initial investment. 


BOSTON AND OFFICIAL CARD 
CUTTERS AND SHEARS 


Have balanced handle, no clamp required. Cut square, clean, 
quickly and easily. Made in sizes 8, 12, 16, 24 and 36 inches. 


Prices from $4.00 up to $70.00 


GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. 


Additional Products: Golding Jobbers, Pearl Presses, Embossers, Safety Appliances, Tools, etc. 




















The Juengst 


Gatherer 
Gatherer-Stitcher 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Coverer 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Binder 


Product— 


A gathered book, 
A gathered, stitched or 


A gathered, stitched and 
covered book 


or — 


A gathered, wireless (or 
perfect), bound book. 





All from the same machine. Producing at least 3,000 per hour. Descriptive booklets on request. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 






































7,000 to 8,000 Impressions per Hour 
| Easy to Adjust 


ee O feature of the Stokes & Smith Rapid Rotary Print- 
es ing Press will appeal to the practical printer more 


strongly than the one shown in the illustration. 





By turning a crank the entire feed: table can be raised, 
and by another simple operation of loosening a locking 
bolt, the entire inking mechanism can be swung away 
from the cylinders; this completely exposes the plate, 
impression and delivery cylinders so that the pressman 
can conveniently attach his curved plates, make ready 
and complete the adjustments. The inking mechanism 
is accessible from all sides and the hand-wheel for turn- 
ing the cylinders forward and backward is in convenient 
reach of the adjuster at all times. 


The press as a whole presents no new difficulties to the printer, but 
even solves some of the old ones. 

With such ease of adjustment, and a production of 7,000 to 8,000 
impressions per hour, the Stokes & Smith press offers to the printer in- 
creased opportunities for profit on long runs of commercial work. 

A few printers are somewhat skeptical about our claims for production, 
but they have been frequently substantiated and even exceeded by our 
customers, and can easily be proved by actual demonstration. 






Catalog ana complete information on request. 


Stokes & Smith Company Nesthenet Boulevard, Pidladsighia, Pa. 


London Office, 23 Goswell Road 
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Waiting One Hour 


for the delivery of an electrotype sometimes 

means the loss of several hours in the press 

room. You can avoid such occurrences, 

and keep your customers happy, by 
taking advantage of our unequaled 
service, which is made pos- 
sible by a new patented 
process we have re- 
cently installed 








IF YOU BELIEVE 








for making in the necessity for the supervision of your 
the shell. operating machinery, why not do it in the 
This proc- modern way, the PRODUCTOGRAPH way? 


ess enables us 
to deliver a finished 
electrotype one hour and 
thirty minutes quicker than any 
one else. ‘This extra time, added 
to our already quick delivery, makes us 
your logical electrotyper, especially when 
you consider that our quality and price 
can not be beaten. Telephone Harrison 7185. 


Dinse, Page & Co. 


725-733 South La Salle Street, Chicago 








This new system will give you, in your own 

office, a mechanically accurate record, made 

by each machine, of average speed, output, 

lost time and productive working time. With 

such information at your command you can 
supervise your supervisors, 


SEND FOR CATALOG “J” AND OUR 
DEMONSTRATION OFFER 


ao cnurcn st. A'S NEW YORK HV 
>< 
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THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Leading Trade Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied Industries 
A. H. McQUILKIN, Editor 


Vol. 56 JANUARY, 1916 No. 4 


Issued promptly on the first of each month. THE INLAND PRINTER aims to furnish the latest and most 


authoritative information on all matters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. 








LEADING ARTICLES IN THIS ISSUE 
THE HOLD-UP (Illustrated) 
By Ross ELtis 


VARYING STYLES AND PROOFREADING —No. VII 
By F. Horace TEALL 


VIEWS AND PRACTICES REGARDING APPRENTICES — No. 
By Wituiam H. Seep 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF IMPOSITION 
By Roscoe E. Haynes. 


LABOR UNIONS AND THE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL (Editorial) 
BISCUITS AS AN INSTANCE (Editorial) 
“L'INDEPENDENCE BELGE” (Correspondence) 


INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES 
By Our SpeciaL CorRESPONDENT 


MASTER MINDS OF TYPE AND PRESS — No. | 
By Joun S. Ritenour 


THE PROPER ARRANGEMENT OF COPY FOR CATALOGUE COMPOSITION 
By Our REPRESENTATIVE 


STUDY OF COPPER ELECTROTYPING BATHS 


PRINTING-PRESS BUILT FROM ODDS AND ENDS (Illustrated) 
By Eyre Powe.i 


GORDON ERTZ AND HIS WORK 
QUALITY IN PRINTING 


BOOK REVIEW 


Complete Classified Index will be found on page 573 
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THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
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Address all communications to The Inland Printer Company 
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The Hold-up 


By ROSS ELLIS 


PIV OOOO LON VSG NOSIS OOS Gi POV DOT} 





HEN Bryson Tracy was killed in an automobile accident — Bryson 
’ ' ) Tracy, who had been buyer for the Fairhaven Harvester Company 

almost thirty years — he left his company, as the saying goes, 

‘‘flat on its back.’’ Arrogant with the vigor of healthy middle 
age, he had trained no understudy. He had an assistant, it is true; 
but she was merely a record-keeper. Therefore, the Fairhaven 
Harvester Company hastily inserted an advertisement for some one to fill his 
place in several of the Chicago newspapers. 

There were many replies, but the choice centered on Henry Block, chiefly 
because Henry put a fire and energy into his application that seemed to indi- 
cate potentialities. Henry was very sick of his job as assistant buyer in a Chi- 
cago machinery concern, and he descended on his new office with a determination 
to make a record right from the beginning. 

‘‘ About everybody in Fairhaven who isn’t on this Company’s pay-roll is mak- 
ing his living out of the things he sells us,’’ he announced to the general manager 
on the day he arrived. ‘‘We hold the whip-hand here, and we’re foolish if we 
don’t use it. If you’ll give me a free hand, I’ll save you some money.’’ 

‘‘That’s what we hired you for,’’ said the G. M. ‘‘Go as far as you like.’’ 

Henry went quite a distance, even branching out into affairs that did not 
properly belong in his department. Ivan Slofski was the first man to feel the 
weight of the new buyer’s hand. For many years Ivan had carted away and 
dumped in gullies in the surrounding country burnt sand and slag that were a 
worthless by-product of the Harvester Company’s foundry. Bryson Tracy had 
always O. K.’d Ivan’s charge of one dollar per load. 

‘‘Seventy-five cents a load or we’ll handle the job with our own teams,’’ was 
Block’s ultimatum. 

Ivan had a family of eleven to provide for. He had not the slightest idea 
of what it cost him to keep up his equipment. He thought not at all of the days 
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soon to come when his own 
stout body’s strength would 
wane. He only knew that 
even at the reduced income 
his family and himself could 
keep alive, and to live at all 
was an achievement for Ivan. 

‘‘Aw right, I do it,’’ he 
said, and pulled his forelock. 

Thrilled by this victory, 
Henry charged on through 
the various lines, arriving in 
time at the publicity end of 
the company’s business. 

‘‘ Apparently all our printing has been going to Grant Corbett,’’ he challenged 
his assistant. ‘‘Is his price always lower than the other man’s?”’ 

The girl shook her head. 

‘‘There isn’t any other printing-office in Fairhaven,’’ she said. 

‘And he’s been getting the work all these years without competition? ’’ 
demanded Block, aghast at the idea. 

‘‘There couldn’t be competition on some of it,’’ said the girl. ‘‘You know 
we send out a printed weekly bulletin to our agents all over the country, and 
we give each one of them enough extra copies so that he can distribute them 
among his customers. The copy changes each week and we never can get it 
to Mr. Corbett until the morning of the day we mail out the bulletin. It has 
to be handled by somebody right here in Fairhaven. Mr. Corbett fitted up spe- 
cially to take care of it for us, and Mr. Tracy thought it only fair to give him 
the rest of our work, even the standard forms that we would have time to order 
from one of the big city shops.’’ 

‘‘Hum!’’ said Block. ‘‘Corbett has practically built his shop around this 
company’s business, has he?’’ 

‘Yes, sir.’’ 

“‘Tf he didn’t have our work he couldn’t get along at all, could he?’’ 

‘‘No, sir. The other work in Fairhaven would never support a big shop 
such as Mr. Corbett has.’’ 

‘‘Hum! Well, it looks to me as if we had Mr. Corbett about where we want 
him. Get out samples of all the various printing jobs we have ordered in the 
past year; then I want you to write a few letters to some Chicago printers I 
used to do business with.’’ 

A week later, Grant Corbett walked into the office of the Harvester Company’s 
purchasing agent and offered his hand to the man who sat behind the flat desk. 

‘“You sent for me, Mr. Block,’’ he smiled. ‘‘What’s on your mind?’’ 

“‘Sit down,’’ said the other briefly, ignoring the hand. There was nothing 
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cordial in his manner. ‘‘Corbett, you’ve been making a fat thing out of this con- 
cern. In twelve months you have trimmed us out of over a thousand dollars.’’ 

‘‘Huh? What’s that?’’ There was an expression of intense surprise on the 
printer’s wrinkled face. ‘‘Why, Mr. Block, I don’t know what you mean.”’ 

‘‘T mean just what I say. I’ve been checking you up, Corbett, and I find that 
you have charged this company for the work you have done in the past year 
almost eleven hundred dollars more than I would have paid in Chicago.”’ 

Corbett scratched his grizzled head. His amazement held him speechless for 
a moment. Then he burst out excitedly: 

‘It isn’t possible! Why, I haven’t made eleven hundred dollars profit on 
the whole darned business. Whoever quoted you prices like that was losing a 
lot of money.”’ 

‘‘That hasn’t anything to do with me,’’ said Block, calmly. ‘‘They can do the 
work, and that’s all I care about. If you want any more orders from this com- 
pany you’ll have to put your prices on a competitive basis.’’ 

‘‘But I never would have loaded up with the equipment I have except for the 
understanding I had with Mr. Tracy that I’d get all of the Harvester Company’s 
printing.’’ 

‘‘You can get it if your price is right. I’ll favor you to this extent: I’ll give 
you a chance to meet the lowest figures I receive elsewhere.’’ Block passed 
across the desk a collection of printed matter of various kinds, with memoranda 
attached. ‘‘Here are some orders that I expect to place soon — some standard 
forms on which our stock is getting low. If you want them at the prices stated, 
all right; if not, all right again.’’ 

Grant Corbett’s hands trembled as he pawed over the pile, and Block smiled 
triumphantly as he watched him. Let the old printer wriggle as much as he 
liked, there could be only one result. 
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‘In twelve months you have trimmed us out of over a thousand dollars.” 


‘*Mr. Block,’’ said Corbett at length, looking the buyer squarely in the eyes, 
‘‘there is not a job here that can be done at the prices you have indicated and 
show a fair profit. On some of them there would be an actual loss.’’ 

‘“There’s some loss, too, in having half your shop idle, isn’t there? How- 
ever, that’s your look-out. Take the orders or leave them.’’ 

‘*Tt’s a hold-up.”’ 

‘*Tt’s business.’’ 

Grant Corbett slowly got to his feet. His face was somber. 

‘*T’ll have to do some thinking about this,’’ he said. ‘‘ You seem to have me 
up against a wall. If I don’t keep the Harvester Company’s business I can’t 
make a living in Fairhaven. If I take it at these prices I can’t make a living.’’ 
He turned on the other hopefully. ‘‘Say, Mr. Block, meet me half-way, won’t 
you? The prices I’ve been charging you only allow twenty per cent profit. I’ll 
do this work for cost and ten per cent rather than lose it.’’ 

‘*You’ll do the work at the prices I’ve stated, or you’!] not do it at all,’’ said 
Block, firmly. 

The printer turned dejectedly away. 

‘“‘T can’t do it,’’ he said. ‘‘I might as well quit now as later. No, sir. I’m 
going to go out of business. I’ll sell my equipment for what I can get and go 
to raising chickens. I’ve always kind of wanted to do that, anyhow.”’ 

Block laughed. ‘‘Your successor will probably feel differently about it.’’ 

‘‘T’m not going to have any successor,’’ said Corbett. ‘‘I’ll not bunco any- 
body into the same sort of a mess I’m in now. Any man who starts in the 
printing business in Fairhaven will do so against my advice.’’ 

He started for the door. 
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‘‘Oh, Mr. Corbett,’ called the assistant, ‘‘here is the copy for the weekly 
bulletin. The president just sent it down to me.”’ 

“‘T don’t want it,’’ said Corbett. ‘‘I’ve done the last work I ever expect to 
do for the Harvester Company.”’ 

‘‘But this is the day,’’ persisted the girl. ‘‘It’s got to go out to-day.”’ 

‘‘Let some of your Chicago printers handle it,’’ said Corbett, gloomily. 

‘But there isn’t time.’’ 

‘See here, Corbett,’’ put in Block. ‘‘For the present I’ll let your price stand 
on the weekly bulletin.’’ He had a vision of what the president would say, were 
the bulletin delayed. 

“‘T don’t want it,’’ said Corbett again. 

Block began to be worried. ‘‘But man, you’ve got to get it out for us. 
Here we’ve been depending on you —’’ 

‘‘Drop it!’’ said the printer, curtly. ‘‘I tell you, I’ve decided to go out of 
business.’’ He laid his hand on the door. 

‘“Hold on!’’ cried Block. ‘‘Say, I don’t know but that you may be right about 
the cost of those other jobs. I’ll accept your proposition to do them for cost 
and ten per cent.’’ 

‘‘T’ve changed my mind,’’ said Corbett. ‘‘That offer was subject to imme- 
diate acceptance, and you turned it down. Hanged if I’ll touch any of your 
work now for less than cost and twenty-five per cent. And I want an agreement 
from you to give me all of it, too. Take it or leave it.’’ 

‘It’s a hold-up!’’ yelled Block. 

‘‘Tt’s business,’’ said Corbett. 

‘‘T’ll not pay any such figure!’’ 

Corbett opened the door and started out. 

‘‘Come back here,’’ capitulated the buyer. ‘‘I guess you win.’’ 
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Varying Styles and Proofreading 


No. VII.—By F. HORACE TEALL 





F the diffuseness with which these papers treated the opening 
] detail, punctuation, were maintained throughout its possible 


range, the writer might live long enough to reach some sort of 
conclusion, but that felicitous result would be attained, no matter 
how long delayed, with the consciousness that his exercitation had 
not been exhaustive. To be really exhaustive, he would probably 
need time approximating that which Dickens had one of Doctor Strong’s pupils 
calculate for the completion of the Doctor’s dictionary — one thousand six hun- 
dred and forty-nine years. Since the enjoyment of sufficient longevity is beyond 
this writer’s expectation, the lucubration now in process will terminate the series. 

The greatest desideratum in these writings has been to show impressively 
that men not only differ widely in decisions as to form, but also are generally 
obstinate in upholding their individual opinions, often to the point of utter intol- 
erance of opposing opinions. In fact, men are frequently more intolerant in these 
and similar really unimportant matters than they are in regard to things of vital 
import. Our one great point for faultfinding (much of what has been said will 
be mistaken for faultfinding) lies in the fact that directions as to style, often 
given more or less permanence in style-books, are so loosely made that no two 
persons ever can construe them exactly alike. 

For instance, a style-book made for a large New York establishment con- 
tains as one of its rules, ‘‘In case of doubt or disagreement De Vinne’s ‘Prac- 
tice of Typography’ to be followed.’’ Such a rule can never work efficiently, for 
various reasons, chiefly for the reason that the work named is itself almost 
entirely a statement of ‘‘doubt and disagreement,’’ with comparatively few 
decisions of choice. Real preference is clearly shown mainly in cases where 
there is very little doubt. Possibly the strongest objection to such a rule is purely 
practical or mechanical. Undoubtedly in that establishment, as everywhere else, 
the strongest point of insistence is that correction by proofreaders shall be 
kept down to the minimum. They certainly do not want fussy changing of capi- 
tals, hyphens, or punctuation in the type. Operators can not stop every little 
while to consult a book, and would not if they could. Proofreaders are supposed 
to be better prepared to make decisions, but are not always so efficient as they 
well might be. The usual result in such cases is that the operator follows copy, 
and the proofreader, even when he knows better, leaves everything he possibly 
can — and often too much — without correction. 

We have examined at some length most of the differences in punctuation and 
capitalizing that seem worthy of attention— enough, at least, to prove that 
various persons do not think alike, if any proof were needed. Another phase 
of our language showing even greater diversity is the compounding of words. 
Here one is strongly tempted to rest contented with Benjamin Drew’s conclu- 
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sion that ‘‘as to agreeing with anybody else, that is out of the question,’’ but 
the fact confronts us that many books show practical agreement with each other, 
though made by different persons, and this could not be so if Drew’s assertion 
were a fact. But it is decidedly true that in this matter we have never had, and 
are not likely to have, anything like universal agreement. 

Drew said something else that never was true, and never can be true, except 
in a few isolated instances. It is that ‘‘the proofreader is left to his own dis- 
cretion, and can do very much as he pleases.’’ Drew’s book was published in 
1889, when handwork was still common; but even then the proofreader was sel- 
dom allowed to use his own discretion if it led him to mark in many hyphens on 
proofs. If the proofreader were preparing copy for composition, he would then 
or now have more liberty. Now, however, with machinework practically univer- 
sal, the only possibility of decent consistency is in such preparation of copy, for 
almost invariably the operator will follow copy, and very few proofreaders will 
insert a hyphen on the proof, and the few who do so often have their marks 
canceled by a foreman or a head reader. ‘‘Safety first’’ is good policy for the 
proofreader, and it generally demands positively ‘‘follow copy.’’ 

Probably the most efficient agents in conservation of the prevalent confusion 
as to use of hyphens are the persons who think themselves most competent to 
settle the question. The Century Dictionary was early advertised as being widely 
used by printers because of its consistency in the use of hyphens. Yet it made 
base-ball and foot-ball hyphened words, though they had long been established 
almost universally as baseball and football, and this was done with many other 
single words. The exact opposite is what most printers prefer. The editor of 
another large dictionary insisted that he was open-minded in this respect, and 
undoubtedly he was sincere; yet he spent many days in examining good books 
and failed to see the hyphens that were surely in them, and solidified many 
established hyphened compounds and made two words of each of many others. 
Of course it was because he personally disliked hyphens. But why did he use 
them sometimes and omit them sometimes in terms that are exactly alike in 
every respect, including accentuation and familiarity, giving story-writer and 
letter writer, for instance? And how can the latest writer on the subject, who 

- says that various books he edited show perfect consistency, suppose that any one 
can accept his decision that notebook is correct form for a book for one kind of 
notes and that for other notes it should be note-book? The present writer does 
not believe that any qne of these ‘‘authorities’’ is right. 

A great many publishers now order their printers to make single words anyone, 
everyone, someone, today, tomorrow, tonight, oneself, while many others insist 
upon having any one, every one, some one, to-day, to-morrow, to-night, one’s self. 
Of course each one thinks his own form is better than the other, and does not 
approve the opposite reasoning. Every individual one of them expects the print- 
ers to use the form he chooses, and the printers have to do what their customers 
wish. This is true not only of compound words, but also of many other forms. 
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It is becoming more common every day to find 2nd and 3rd instead of 2d and 
3d; although the shorter forms have been for a lifetime at least almost univer- 
sally preferred in the United States, some unaccountable influence seems to be 
changing the common preference. 

Webster’s New International Dictionary gives the preterite of spell as spelled 
or spelt, thus implying that its own choice is spelled; but every time the word 
occurs in the text of the book the form used is spelt. This is mentioned not 
because it is important as a general matter, one form being actually as good as 
the other. It may serve as a good exemplification of the positive fact that the 
most scholarly men (for the one who decided these things for that work is a real 
scholar) are not great sticklers for consistency in mere matters of form. 

We have shown in many details how much men may and do differ, not because 
the fact was not already well known by every one, but more for the hope of con- 
vincing those who incline to dogmatic choice in every case that such settlement is 
impossible, and in support of the advice to proofreaders to ‘‘follow copy”’ as a 
rule when working in general printing-offices. 





Views and Practices Regarding Apprentices 


No. 1.—By WILLIAM H. SEED 


With the purpose of obtaining a consensus of opinion regarding the education and control of apprentices and the 

practices in operation in the leading printing-offices, this series of interviews has been undertaken by Mr. Seed, 

a newspaper man of experience, and a student of economics. He approaches the subject with a large sympathy 

for the apprentice. The value of a record of ascertained facts in arriving at Just conclusions on what Is best te be 

done for the trade by all interests is obvious, and to this end we invite the contributions of all directly or indirectly 
concerned in this symposium.—Editor. 





URING the course of an inquiry into the subject of the training 
of apprentices, I have been very much struck with the variety of 
opinions expressed by those in responsible positions. I visited 
several first-class printing establishments, and from the welter 

of opinions expressed I noticed two points of view began clearly 

to emerge, those of the managers or proprietors, and those of 
the foremen. In the offices in which the more conservative methods of training 
are in vogue, the manager would unhesitatingly express the view that the only 
way to make a printer was to allow a few errand-boys to potter around, handle 
leads and slugs, and when one showed signs of picking up a little knowledge and 
skill along with the leads and slugs, apprentice him. After apprenticing him, let 
him take ‘‘pot-luck,’’ as one employer said to me, leaving it to the foreman to 
give him the necessary instruction when he was not too busy. This is the old 
way, and opinion is rather sharply divided as to whether it should be described 
as the ‘‘bad”’ or the ‘‘good”’ old way. 

Where manager and foreman expressed such different opinions, however, was 
upon the very material point of whether the foreman had the time and the 
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patience to fulfil the duties of an instructor in addition to those more germane 
to his position. More than once the head of an establishment has assured me 
that although it might be true that some foremen neglected their boys, his fore- 
men were excellent fellows, fond of their charges, and keenly interested in turn- 
ing them into good printers; yet when I have gone to these same foremen they 
have declared that boys were a nuisance, that they had not the time for teach- 
ing them, and that, anyhow, teaching was not in their line. I have found a great 
variety of views as to the remedy to be applied, and also as to the possibility 
and even the desirability of any remedy. I have found in too many instances a 
complacent confession that they had not given any thought to the subject. But 
scarcely anywhere have I failed to find a conflict of view on this vital point 
between the higher management and the foreman who had actually to deal with 
the boys. 

These remarks are based upon inquiries made personally in some eight or nine 
large printing establishments, mostly situated in the Chicago area. I have only 
two exceptions to make to the above general conclusion, and in both cases they 
were managers who took a great and (one is sorry to have to say it) an unusual 
amount of interest in their boys, with the result that they were converted to the 
foreman’s view as to the unsuitability of foremen as instructors. 

I should be sorry to appear too hard upon the managers, and I must say at 
once that I found more desire, upon the whole, on their part to consider the ques- 
tion from a broad point of view. Unfortunately, however, in many cases they 
appeared to exhibit a complacency born of ignorance of conditions obtaining in 
their own workshops so far as boys were concerned. The vice of the foremen, 
on the other hand, is frequently a lack of interest in boys, and a total absence of 
concern as to whether they learn anything or not. Truly, in the hands of such 
‘‘instructors,’’ apprentices do indeed take ‘‘pot-luck,’’ and the wonder is that 
we have such a large proportion of satisfactory journeymen, and so compara- 
tively few failures. In no workshop I have visited, with the single exception of 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, whose excellent school has been made familiar 
to readers of Tue IntanpD Printer, has there been any departure from this sys- 
tem of ‘‘pot-luck,’’ which is another name for the vicious practice spoken of in 
England as ‘‘muddling through.’’ One can not avoid, in passing, putting the 
question as to whether the training of the next generation of printers is not a 
matter of too much importance, both to employers and to workers, to be allowed 
to drift in this way. The system actually in vogue, and the opinions of those 
who maintain it, were put before me in a most steaignitorward and candid 
way by the manager of a large house. 

‘‘T have never fewer than ten errand-boys handling leads and slugs,’’ said he. 
‘‘Tf a boy shows capacity we may put him to proving galleys. Of course they 
are put in different places, according to the exigencies of the moment. A boy 
may go direct from the slugs to the case, or he may go to the correcting-stone. 
Next the foreman may give him simple advertisements to set, and so he goes on 
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until he becomes a pretty good ad.-setter. When he gets as far as the correcting- 
stone we are willing to consider him an apprentice, and he takes out his appren- 
tice card in the union. So he goes, step by step. He may lay out small forms 
for electrotyping. At first we may have to put a man with him, and then he can 
lock up forms for the small presses. There is none of the old mischief of keep- 
ing him at one thing all the time. He gets a try round.”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ I remarked, ‘‘but a boy wants something more than a severely practical 
education if he is to become an intelligent printer. Do you make any provision 
for a knowledge of the theory of printing, or does he get it at the continuation 
school or at a trade school?’’ 

‘‘No!’’ was the emphatic response. ‘‘We would not take him in unless he 
had a good grammar-school education to begin with, and then only if he showed 
the right bent for it.’’ 

‘“So it is all left to the foreman?’’ 

‘*Vos.?” 

‘‘Now, what have you to say about the universal complaint on the part of 
foremen that they have not time to teach boys? At any rate, you must admit the 
interests of the business must come first with them, and the boy at best is a sec- 
ondary consideration.’’ 

‘‘Our foreman is a pretty good man,’’ was the typical reply. ‘‘He knows that 
the boys aim to become printers. We can show you full-fledged printers who 
started with us as errand-boys. That shows that the system works. It delivers 
the goods. There is no dearth of printers. I have never found it so. I do not 
believe in doing too much for the boys. It spoils them. I have known boys to get 
the fatal notion that they are going on getting things done for them. I had to 
fight my own way, and it does a boy good. Besides, I am in this business to 
make money, not to benefit boys. If I want to do anything for charity, I would 
rather draw a check for a charitable institution. I don’t care to mix business 
with philanthropy, and that is what I should be doing if I went in for giving 
any training such as you speak of. The continuation school is enough. If a boy 
wants, he can go there; and if he has not enough interest to give three nights a 
week in the winter, I don’t think it is worth while bothering about him.’’ 

In further conversation I pointed out the advantages of having workmen who 
understood the general principles they were called upon to apply, and particu- 
larly the value of a little artistic training in setting up work. 

‘‘But we simply can not afford to give such an education to every printer, nor 
is it worth while,’’ was the reply. 

On points of this kind I have found a fairly close connection between the opin- 
ions expressed and the class of work done in the office. This office might be 
described as a good, medium house. It turns out, chiefly, catalogues and some 
railroad publications, also a number of trade journals. I asked my host whether 
he did not think his opinions would undergo a little modification if he had to do 


a more artistic class of work. 
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‘“No!’’ he confidently replied. ‘‘I should still see no reason for making every 
printer a designer of type, or of anything else. I would simply have one or two 
designers to do all my designs, and leave the printers to set them up.”’ 

Notwithstanding this dictum, I have in practice found that in houses where 
more artistic work was done a higher education was demanded of apprentices, 
and suggestions for their better training were less unfavorably received. 

This particular employer was strongly opposed to the proposal to send appren- 
tices to school half a day, especially if it meant that they were to receive pay 
for the time so spent. He regarded it as another form of philanthropy, which he 
was opposed to in business. 





Fundamental Principles of Imposition 


By ROSCOE E. HAYNES 





ANY young printers who desire to become good stone hands, or 
who wish to round out their experience in the composing-room 
by a term at this part of the work, feel discouraged and lose inter- 
est because at the start they are not instructed in the deep mys- 

teries of book imposition or the layouts of unique work-and-whirl 


jobs, etc. In this department, as in almost all other parts of the 
printer’s art, attention to details is a most necessary feature of the work, thus 











the would-be stoneman must master the elementary principles of this branch 
before he can hope to advance to the larger problems involved in bookwork or 
unique layouts of various kinds. 

As the stoneman’s position is the connecting-link between the compositor and 
the pressman, the beginner must learn about the requirements of presswork as it 
relates to forms and their handling on the press in order to become a proficient 
workman. 

To begin with, on almost all presses where the impression is taken direct 
from the type-form or plates, the form is held stationary upon the bed of the 
press and adjustments of margin are made by changing the registering devices 
upon the press itself. This establishes the first principle of correct imposition, 
namely, that forms should be imposed with the quoins farthest from the feed- 
edge. This for the reason that in this way there is no possible chance for varia- 
tion if the form is unlocked either on the stone or press during the work of 
make-ready. . 

Next of importance is that the type-matter must be squarely upon its feet 
and remain so throughout the processes of lock-up and planing, and to this end 
the workman must use great care in handling the corrected type-matter as it 
is turned over to him by the compositor. He should be careful to see that no 
type or spaces are dropped in lifting the matter about. If a letter or space is 
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missing from a line, all the other letters are sure to get off their feet. Lines are 
also easily tipped sideways when a tied-up form is carelessly slipped from a 
galley to the stone with the galley tilted at too sharp an angle. 

After the type is safely lodged on the imposing surface it should be placed 
as near the center of the chase as possible, with the register edges at the left 
end and side nearest the workman. The furniture may then be arranged as 
required and the quoins placed properly to give even pressure where necessary. 
Planing and lock-up then follow in the order mentioned. 

For the help of beginners and others who are interested in practical advice 
on the simpler problems of imposition, the following suggestions are given: 

In locking up a small form for a platen press a quick arrangement of furni- 
ture is to place pieces slightly longer than the job at either side, the ends 
extending one on one side and the other on the other side. Smaller pieces may 
then be placed in a similar manner at the ends of the form, and the matter can 
then be locked up quickly without the furniture binding at any point. 

The stoneman should always be careful in locking forms with patent quoins 
to see that the key is inserted squarely and not inclined from the vertical posi- 
tion. When improperly used the key not only suffers, but the quoins are likely 
to be spoiled and a poor lock-up result. 

A type-form should always be locked with the quoins as near the type 
itself as may be allowable, providing for sufficient furniture or reglet to keep 
the form true and under even pressure. It is well to remember that it is the 
type which is being locked up and not the chase. 

Where much electrotyping is done it is always wise to place a reglet or 
furniture between the metal quoins and the chase to prevent slipping. Where 
space will not permit the use of reglets, ordinary blotting-paper will answer 
the purpose. 

The ordinary planer manufactured and sold by the supply houses is best 
for large work, but for cards or single lines, envelope corners, etc., a small 
planer made from an old-fashioned woodcut will be found very handy and 
much better for the type-faces in use on this class of work. It is never a good 
plan to use pieces of wood furniture for planing purposes, as the grain on the 
surface of the wood is not fine enough and it is seldom smooth enough for 
planing small forms. 

The careful stoneman early acquires the habit of wiping off the face of his 
planer before planing each form. Grit and dirt on a form will cause more rapid 
destruction of type-faces than many thousand impressions. Many pressmen 
also use a brush to clean off the type-form before starting the press after 
changes have been made on the press bed. This may sometimes reveal leads, 
tweezers, broken type, etc., on the face of the form. 

After locking the form, raise it slightly and test by placing one end of the 
quoin key or small piece of furniture beneath one side and pushing downward 
on the face of the form with the fingers. 
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In removing the form from the stone never drag it across the stone, as in 
ease one or more of the quoins happens to be locked unevenly the metal will 
scratch and mar the surface of the stone, injuring it permanently. 

Tron tools, such as hammers, chisels or quoin keys, should never be dropped 
carelessly upon the stone, as this will easily mar and chip the surface and make 
it unfit for fine work. 

When a small form is to be locked in one end of a large chase, a cross-bar 
may be used to advantage and the furniture locked against this. The cross-bar 
should be reinforced by furniture in the open space and this should be locked 
into position with quoins. 

When a form is unlocked on the cylinder-press bed, be sure to loosen up 
the press-locking parts opposite the quoins in the chase. If this is not done 
accurate lock-up can not be secured, and, also, the form will be found to be 
loose when the run is finished, and difficult to remove from the bed of the press. 

The rules and suggestions here given, while intended primarily for begin- 
ners in the work of imposition, may well be studied by many of those who are 
further advanced in the art, as frequently through carelessness or oversight 
the older stone hands are wont to overlook some of the simpler, yet most 
important, principles of good workmanship in this part of the printer’s craft. 
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THE PRINTER MAN 


I listen to the printer man discourse about his art, and 
trace the wisdom of his ways and take his words to heart. 
No thing that ever was produced upon the printing-press but 
he has done long years ago, and freely he'll confess that if 
he’d laid his mind to it and let his genius run he'd set a pace 
would dust the face of mighty Edison. I knew him long, long 
years ago, when rollers first came in; he viewed them with 
sardonic eyes and most sarcastic grin. He twirled the ink- 
balls then and there with mighty muscled thews, and said, 
“Them candy rolls for sure give me a fit of grues.” The 
days are gone when patiently he set the type by hand, for 
now machines set words and lines and old-time ways are 
canned. But still the printer reaches back to the top shelf in 
his mind, and all new things are old to him and naught to 
him is blind. Assured he is in mysteries of his mysterious 
art, the glories of the past are his, and I am just a wart. 
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John T-. Nolf, Printer. 
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OPENING A YEAR OF PROMISE AND FULFILMENT. 
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Greenand An experienced pressman points out 
Ripe Printing. +1 4¢ printing requires a few weeks to 
set and ripen to show its true quality. A new sheet 
printed with type and cuts, although perfectly dry 
enough to handle and bind, will not show to as 
good effect as it will a few weeks later when the 
ink has become more closely incorporated with the 
stock. This statement is supported by some very 
capable printers. But can it be proved? if so, 
how? 





For the Blues. The balance-sheet may not come up to 
the expectations of some of our friends this year, 
but they can take comfort in the reflection that 
money is not everything and there is always a 
future to improve on the past. Most of us have 
more friends than we think we have, and most of 
us have more money than we really need to meet 
our wants. A little more thought to the art of 
living, and a little less to the art of making, will 
cure the blues. 





An Invest- 
ment in 
Knowledge. 


An unusually competent printer, 
though still in early manhood, took 
a position with a firm in an eastern 
city at lower wages than he had been receiving as 
an executive in a western city. “There is an 
opportunity in this new berth,” he explained, “ to 
get valuable experience, so I am making an invest- 
ment in knowledge.” He is a fortunate man who 
has the opportunity and who can afford to make 
an investment in knowledge. 





Men with new ideas and no money 


New Ideas 
and the 


Market. have a hard row to hoe. They are 


unable to “ feel out ” the prospective 
market. THE INLAND PRINTER is always ready to 
give publicity to these ideas and to new inventions, 
and many a business has been established on the 
gratuitous service that THE INLAND PRINTER has 
supplied. Other progressive trade papers do the 
same thing. The point we wish to make is to 
assure men who have ideas that will promote the 
art that the trade papers want to help them and 
that they will not be hounded for advertising until 
they are ready to advertise, and then they will be 

4-4 


aided to advertise profitably. More codperation 
with the trade paper will be helpful to every inter- 
est, for the trade paper is the real forum of the 
trades. 





Machine for 
Disinfecting 
Books. 


William H. Rademaekers, the library 
bookbinder of Newark, New Jersey, 
has invented a book-disinfecting ma- 
chine. Its sphere, let us hasten to explain, is 
purely the material one. Mr. Rademaekers does 
not aspire to succeed the late Mr. Comstock. His 
enemy is the wily microbe of fever and smallpox 
which may occasionally inhabit the malodorous 
pages of the much-bethumbed public-library vol- 
ume, not the more insidious moral microbe which 
infests the newest and, literally speaking, the 
cleanest sex novel. There are great possibilities 
in the idea, apart altogether from hygiene. The 
pleasure of reading a book is enhanced by the 
beauty of its get-up, and this principle can be 
applied to the olfactory sense as well as to the 
eye. Indeed, just now when we are likely to suf- 
fer from the inability of the makers of books to 
obtain many of their customary colors, the inevi- 
table esthetic loss may perhaps be to some extent 
repaired in this way, and, as we have already 
hinted, there is more than one kind of cleanliness 
in books, so there are some whose subject-matter 
seems to render desirable some kind of device at 
once for disinfecting and perfuming. 





Labor Unions and the Vocational Schools. 

The Chicago Board of Education is wrestling 
with an old problem which, notwithstanding its 
antiquity, never shows its head without causing 
surprise, and frequently indignation, to well- 
meaning people who ought to know better. The 
Board has been spending a lot of public money 
on vocational training, only to find that there are 
no situations for the boys it has trained. It looks 
around for somebody to blame, and the labor 
unions come in for some knocks. Their reply, 
however, is pat. They have plenty of unemployed 
members, so they feel justified in keeping any 
fresh labor from entering their respective trades. 

The fact is that the ordinary gate of appren- 
ticeship is usually wide enough to admit a stream 
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of young labor to replace the old men as they drop 
out, and it requires no extraordinary foresight to 
see that if a new agency suddenly increases the 
supply of available labor the existing balance of 
demand and supply must be upset, and that to the 
disadvantage of the wage-workers. The great 
defect of most vocational schools is that they 
increase the supply of what may be described as 
rank-and-file labor, of which there is usually a 
fair supply. Almost any employer would tell them 
that he has no great difficulty in getting as many 
workers as he ever wants, of quite good average 
skill. A vocational school, to do any good either 
to the trades concerned or to its pupils, should 
avoid overstocking the market, and its aim should 
obviously be to turn out graduates who will sup- 
ply a demand not at present being met through 
the ordinary channels. That there are such 
demands is an acknowledged fact, but to know 
what they are generally takes a little more knowl- 
edge of current conditions than is usually pos- 
sessed by those who have the arranging of the 
curricula of these schools. 

Speaking generally, however, it is safe to say 
that while most employers can get all they want 
of fairly highly skilled average labor, they would 
be willing to pay fancy prices for a still higher 
grade of skill if they could get it. The usual chan- 
nels supply the rank-and-file worker all right, and 
in sufficient numbers, but they do not supply the 
foreman, the expert, or the man with directive 
ability. Put in another way, we might say they 
supply workers, but not thinkers. If the schools 
will turn out some thinkers they will be supply- 
ing a demand at present sorely felt. It does not 
seem necessary to emphasize the further point 
that the best source of material for these super- 
workmen is the existing ranks of the skilled. These 
ranks are already overcrowded with men upon 
whose training much time and money has been 
spent. Why not turn this skill, of which there is 
an oversupply, into a new product for which there 
is a demand? 





Biscuits as an Instance. 


We have received from the counsel for the 
National Biscuit Company a copy of the fifth edi- 
tion of “‘ Trade Mark Litigation,” a record of the 
numerous cases that company has fought in vari- 
ous United States courts in defense of its trade- 
marks. The company is evidently determined to 
make the most of the very comprehensive protec- 
tion which the courts extend to it, and wishes 
every one to be made aware of it. We find our- 
selves not quite convinced that the state of things 
disclosed is altogether satisfactory, although, of 
course, we have no sympathy whatever with the 


class of business man who seeks to confuse the 
public as to the identity of his wares, nor do we, 
on the other hand, criticize the National Biscuit 
Company. Neither do we quarrel with the law 
itself so much as with the administration of it. 
It is a kind of law which is bound to leave very 
much to the discretion of the courts. If it were 
simply enacted that a particular trade mark or 
name were not to be literally copied, the market 
would doubtless be flooded by goods bearing marks 
and names so nearly alike that the casual buyer 
would be deceived; yet, when once we depart from 
that simple principle it becomes entirely a matter 
of individual judgment whether any specific case 
is truly an infringement or not. In the litigation 
of which the volume before us is the record, the 
law certainly seems to be stretched to its utmost 
possible extent for the benefit of the complainants. 

One of the National Biscuit Company’s great 
assets is the catch-word “ Uneeda,” which appears 
on many of its biscuit wrappers. Judge Kohlsaat, 
of Illinois, gives the company a judgment restrain- 
ing Messrs. Thomas and Clarke from calling their 
goods “ Uwanta” biscuits. Had the judgment 
been given on the ground that these hideous puns 
were a defilement of the English language we 
should have applauded it, but the reasons for this 
particular decision are not given. They become 
plain in the next recorded decision, by Circuit 
Judge Lacombe, delivered in the New York South- 
ern District Court. Here the defendants are 
restrained from using the word “Iwanta” on 
their biscuit wrappers, and the learned judge gives 
as one of his reasons that the two words “ both 
express the same idea, namely, that the prospec- 
tive purchaser’s personal comfort would be pro- 
moted by the acquisition of a biscuit.” If this 
language means anything, it must surely be that 
the National Biscuit Company has secured a 
monopoly of all words which suggest the idea 
referred to, and our heart goes out in sympathy 
to the unfortunate advertising man who has to 
boost biscuits without suggesting that their acqui- 
sition will promote the prospective purchaser’s 
personal comfort. 

- So the story goes on. Messrs. Henry Punchard 
& Son are restrained from calling their product 
“ Ulika Bis-kit,” the Hargrave Biscuit Company 
must not urge the public to “Eta Hargrave 
Biscuit,” and Isaac F. Whiteside, after being 
restrained from using a large number of marks, 
some of which do certainly go beyond all reasona- 
ble bounds in the direction of imitation, has to 
have inserted in his judgment a stipulation safe- 
guarding his use of the phrase “for goodness 
sake.” At the risk of ourselves infringing the 
National Biscuit Company’s rights, we can not 
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refrain from remarking that some of these judg- 
ments “ take the biscuit.” 

We have every desire to give full weight to 
all the points raised in the decisions recorded. It 
is stated again and again that the judgment rests 
upon, not a single similarity, but the occurrence 
together of a number of similarities. Even so, 
however, the principle is pushed so far that it 
becomes «necessary for any one attempting to 
devise ai Hew trade name or wrapper to study 
very caréfully all previously existing examples, 
lest by accident he should infringe some one’s 
rights. The Oneida Community has for many 
years put its name on a great variety of goods 
which it has manufactured, including silver plate, 
canned goods and steel traps —a sufficiently dis- 
similar assortment. Should this corporation 
decide to go into the biscuit trade it seems exceed- 
ingly doubtful whether they could use the term 
“ Oneida Biscuits,” although to prevent them from 
doing so would be a glaring injustice. It seems 
certain, too, that James W. Chew, the Circuit 
Court clerk who records Judge Morris’ decision 
againts the use of the term “ Eta Hargrave Bis- 
cuit,” will have to be very careful should he ever 
be concerned in selling biscuits. He certainly 
would not be allowed to put his own name on the 
packets. And what are we coming to if an Amer- 


ican citizen has not the right to the use of his own 


name? That right, however, is expressly taken 
away in a judgment by Judge Kohlsaat in the 
Illinois Circuit Court, restraining Theodore Weise 
and John P. Kennedy from using the name “ Ken- 
nedy ” in advertising and selling their biscuits. 
Looking again at the eighteen clauses in the final 
decree granted by Chancellor Walker, of New 
Jersey, against the Pacific Coast Biscuit Com- 
pany, we find that the latter concern must not 
only not use the term “ Uneeda Biscuit” (which, 
indeed, they never thought of doing), they must 
not say they have “ Abetta Biscuit”; that the 
words “ Parfait” and “ Fiesta,” when used in 
the same manner of display, are infringements 
of the National Biscuit Company’s trade-name, 
“Nabisco”; that “ Elite Biscuit ” is an infringe- 
ment of “ Social Tea Biscuit” in the same way; 
that “ Fig Sultana” is an infringement of “ Fig 
Newton ”; that “ Hoo Hoo” is an infringement 
of “Zu Zu,” and “ Maritana” of “ Frotana”; 
that because the National Biscuit Company sells 
a “ Fancy Assortment ” of cakes their rivals must 
not sell ‘“ Fancy Assorted Cakes ”’; and that the 
complainant firm has an absolute monopoly of 
the terms “ Oysterettes,” “ Marshmallow Dain- 
ties,” “Cocoanut Dainties,” “Old Time Sugar 
Cookies ” (of which “ Old Fashioned Sugar Cook- 
| ies ” is an infringement), “ Zwieback,” “ Oatmeal 
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Crackers ” and Animal Boxes. The last named 
is not a name merely. It apparently covers any 
kind of biscuit box decorated by figures of animals. 
There is, of course, no limit to the number of names, 
marks, patterns and colors of paper, and what not, 
to which a single firm may acquire an exclusive 
right. From numerous decisions, it is clear that 
the use of any sort, shape or pattern of red label 
on a parcel of biscuits is an infringement of 
another of the National Biscuit Company’s rights, 
and as Isaac F. Whiteside gets out of some of his 
difficulties by undertaking to use a yellow label 
instead of a red one, it seems only reasonable to 
suppose he has now a monopoly in yellow labels. 
There are far more biscuit manufacturers than 
there are colors for labels, and it is interesting 
to speculate as to what will happen in the very 
near future when the available colors are all 
appropriated, and there is still a demand for more. 

We have by no means referred to all the monop- 
olies, either of names, marks, or color and pattern 
of label granted “ for ever ” to the National Bis- 
cuit Company by the decisions contained in this 
remarkable volume, nor can we suppose that the 
volume contains all the rights they would be able 
to lay claim to. We have, however, indicated 
sufficient to show that we are drifting into an 
intolerable position. It would be ridiculous to pre- 
tend, as we said at the outset, that we have any 
sympathy with the type of business man who has 
not sufficient faith in his wares to desire to escape 
from all possibility of having them confused with 
those of anybody else. On the other hand, we 
seem to be approaching a condition of things 
where a single firm, formed it may be by absorb- 
ing a number of smaller concerns, will be able to 
declare a substantial monopoly in every good 
advertising device. It would pass the wit of the 
greatest of advertisers to hit upon any consid- 
erable number of “stunts” which did not bear 
even the faintest possible resemblance to anything 
which has been tried before. There is nothing 
absolutely new under the sun. The way out of the 
tangle would appear to be to require each firm 
to register a strictly limited number of trade 
marks and names, and no one would object to a 
corporation having a relatively large number of 
protected devices acquired from firms which it 
has absorbed. Then in case of dispute the deci- 
sion should always rest with a jury. The legal 
mind is not specially fitted for deciding matters 
which can not be reduced to definite rule, and we 
have to admit that in each individual case the 
question must arise as to whether the device 
objected to is sufficiently similar to make it a col- 
orable imitation. A jury of business men would 
be a far fairer tribunal than an individual judge. 
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INDUSTRIES ILLUSTRATED — PAINTING THEATRICAL SCENERY. 
No. 6.— From the drawing by Carl Scheffler, Palette & Chisel Club, Chicago. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not ily 
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guarantee of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


A FRAGRANT BOUQUET. 


To the Editor: HIGH Point, N. C., Dec. 8, 1915. 

In times past I have been a subscriber to your val- 
uable publication, but never before have I realized what 
THE INLAND PRINTER is worth to me, and the great work 
it is doing for the craft. I consider each issue worth the 
price of a year’s subscription, and then some; in fact, I 
don’t see how any printer would dare be without it, as 
it thoroughly covers the field, and there is “ something 
doing ” in each and every issue for every branch of the 
printing and allied interests. The December issue alone 
put me wise to a proposition that I consider worth $100 to 
me, and this is not all. The busy printer does not have 
the chance or the time to develop advanced ideas as he 
should and could if the proper effort were put forth. THE 
INLAND PRINTER staff does that very thing for us, and 
more; and whether we follow out the same plan or ideas, 
we get our inspiration from the printed pages of THE 
INLAND PRINTER and commence to do things, not dream 
them all day long—or we should. The right kind of a 
fellow will. 

Please do not blush with modesty for these fragrant 
little bouquets extended, because I consider they are 
deserved, and, too, it is much better to pin a rose on the 
coat while living than to stack mounds of flowers over the 
sleeping form in its last resting-place. Such words of 
commendation are what put the dewdrops of love on the 
rose petals of life and spur us on to greater efforts —a 
life really worth living. 

But aside from sentiment — see that I get THE INLAND 
PRINTER regularly, and when my time is out, notify me, or 
draw a draft on the Home Banking Company, of this city, 
and it will be promptly honored. 

With high regards, I am, 

W. L. STAMEY, Editor, 
“ The High Point Review” and “ The Tomahawk.” 





‘“‘L’ INDEPENDANCE BELGE.” 


To the Editor: LONDON, ENG., Nov. 26, 1915. 

It was not only the Belgian people and government who 
found it necessary and safer to quit their native soil when 
the German invasion was at hand. Several newspapers 
joined in the exodus and have been granted asylum in dif- 
ferent countries, and it is concerning the most prominent 
among these that a few interesting facts may be placed 
before readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

L’Indépendance Belge, in its home city, Brussels, occu- 
pies, in the estimation of Belgians, the same proud position 
that the London Times fills (or used to) in the estimation 
of Britons. Founded eighty-six years ago, at the time when 
Belgium was constituted an independent nation, its title 


is reminiscent of that historical fact. Bearing such a 
proud name, it would have been galling to continue publi- 
cation on its native soil under the yoke of an invader, and 
so to-day l’Indépendance is being published in London. 
But it did not reach the English capital at one bound, nor 
until publication on the soil of Belgium was proved to be 
impracticable. 

In an interesting article appearing in its columns of 
October 21—the first anniversary of its publication in 
London — our Belgian contemporary recounts the vicissi- 
tudes of its flight from Brussels to Ghent, to Ostende, and 
finally to its present halting-place, where it has been well 
received, and where the cry of the Belgian news-vendor 
mingles with that of the native almost everywhere. 

Apparently the difficulties that attended the getting out 
of the journal were more formidable at Bruges than else- 
where. There was a shortage of paper; instead of a fast 
rotary the flat-bed press yielded only 800 copies an hour, 
the composition being in duplicate with “ work-and-turn ” 
presswork, the cutting being done by hand. Perhaps these 
obstacles were more easily surmounted than the setting of 
the type in French by Flemish compositors. As our con- 
temporary remarks, it was quite a job to appear as a one 
or two page newspaper. Mechanical difficulties these, and 
successfully conquered. 

Now appeared trouble of another sort. Suddenly the 
paper is put under governmental ban, seized at Antwerp 
and its transport interdicted. The “ unkindest cut of all,” 
though, was to learn from Paris (through one of its edi- 
tors who had gone there) that in official circles l’Indépen- 
dance Belge was openly charged with being of an absolutely 
mendacious character and German-inspired! 

At this moment the management felt quite discouraged, 
which feeling, happily, soon pased off, and the journal con- 
tinued to appear, sometimes as a one-page sheet, sometimes 
as two pages, up to October 13, 1914. On that date they 
announced that, for various reasons over which they had 
no control, the paper would be temporarily suspended; but 
on the nineteenth day of the sme month, preparations were 
made to have the printing done in London, and the work 
is still being carried on by the Victoria House Printing 
Company. 

So satisfactorily is the work accomplished that, on 
October 23, 1915, an appreciative article in light vein 
appeared in the columns of l’Indépendance, in which the 
staff were congratulated on their success in turning out 
an all-French newspaper. Apart from the managerial and 
editorial departments, there is a Russian and a French 
proofreader and a Belgian operator, all other members of 
the mechanical department being English-speaking. Eight 
case-hands and a similar number of linotype operators, 
with make-ups, etec., are employed. Some of the operators 
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gained a knowledge of French while working in Paris on 
newspapers produced in English. The case-hands have not 
even that advantage. “ Big Six,” of New York, is repre- 
sented by an ex-member on the linotype (the writer of this 
letter). 

The heading of ’Indépendance Belge is a replica, while 
the format has gradually worked round to something of 
its former self. The columns are 14% ems, five columns 
to the page. It is a six-page paper, running to eight pages 
occasionally. The size of type is 10-point, with 7-point 
(minion) Doric, and 6-point roman used for extracts and 
communiqués. 

The plant of the paper in Brussels remains intact, but 
the matrices for the linotypes were carefully hidden away 
prior to the forced flight. During all its up and downs, 
however, there has been skipped only one week’s publica- 
tion of the paper. 

On the evening of October 23, last, at The Mitre Tavern, 
Chancery Lane, a dinner was participated in by the staff 
and companionship of l’Indépendance Belge, to mark the 
first anniversary of its publication in London. And it was 
a successful gathering of about forty persons. The menu 
was tasteful in more senses than one, being printed on 
yellow stock in black and red inks, the combination form- 
ing the colors of the Belgian flag. 

DONALD LIGHTBOURN. 


HOW HE HELPED HIMSELF. 

To the Editor: CHICAGO, ILL., Dec. 11, 1915. 

On page 380 of the December INLAND PRINTER I note 
how one printer made for himself an accented letter by the 
aid of the Miller saw-trimmer. This reminds me of the 
instance when working in the composing-room of a St. 
Louis morning newspaper, I got an advertisement to set 
in which there were required an unusual number of eight- 
point roman % marks. After digging out all that I could 
find in the cases, I still needed sixteen more. After worry- 
ing a bit over how I should finish the advertisement, I went 
over to an eight-point linotype and cast several lines with 
% marks in them. I then took these to the saw-trimmer, 
and with careful manipulation soon had all the individual 
types of the sort I needed —and blessed my friend, Mr. 


Miller, for the varied usefulness of his machine. 
N. J. WERNER. 





THE SPRING MOON. 


Reproduced from the original painting by Gordon Ertz, 
Palette & Chisel Club, Chicago. 
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INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 
BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE penny postage rate has had a narrow escape from 
being changed into a 14%-penny rate. A powerful commit- 
tee recommended the change, but the Cabinet did not accept 
the recommendation. 

IN response to an appeal by Herbert Samuel, the British 
postmaster-general, two million books and magazines have 
been donated by the public for free transmission to the 
troops, sailors and prisoners of war. 

OF the Dundee Courier office force, 147 have enlisted 
in the army. This is believed to be the largest number 
from any newspaper-publishing office in Scotland, and with 
one exception the largest in the Kingdom outside of London. 


THERE is in the British paper-trade a feeling of vague 
uncertainty. The mills have nothing to complain of in 
the way of orders, but have to wrestle with the problem of 
giving satisfaction to their customers, who are inclined 
to resent the upward movement in prices. 

THE Privy Council has decreed that the exportation of 
bookbinding leathers be prohibited to all European coun- 
tries and those bordering on the Black and Mediterranean 
seas, excepting France, Italy, Spain, Portugal and Russia 
(the last not through Baltic ports, however). 


ON November 1 the London Times printed its forty-one- 
thousandth issue. During the first three years of its career 
it was published under the title of the Daily Universal Reg- 
ister, and it was not until January 1, 1788, that its present 
title was used. The numbering, however, was consecutive, 
and thus a continuity has been maintained which has not 
been broken for more than 130 years. 

THE concern felt in the growing scarcity of colors used 
by printers is increasing, since the imports from Germany 
have ceased. If British firms do not commence to manu- 
facture them, many important pigments and chemicals 
will be unprocurable. Stamp-pad and stamping-ink mak- 
ers are already at their wits’ end for supplies. Writing- 
inks are also affected, their makers finding their materials 
almost cut off. 

THE Municipal Technical Institute, at Belfast, Ireland, 
has set apart an entire floor of its extensive building for 
printing-trade classes, and provisions are being made for 
instruction in typography, linotyping, letterpress, press- 
work, designing for lithography, lithographic printing and 
bookbinding. The classes will be held evenings, but a day 
course in typography has been provided for apprentice 
compositors who are nominated by their employers. 


IT is officially reported that, with the exception of a 
small number of highly skilled tool-setters, the Birming- 
ham penmakers are women. The total number of employ- 
ees has within the year been considerably reduced. The 
demand for Birmingham pens, coming as it did in time of 
peace largely from Germany and Austria, has fallen off 
to an extent which one firm estimates at eighty per cent. 
To offset this loss, several firms have received orders from 
the government for military buttons and small parts of 
cartridges. 

For the first time in fifty years, the noted house of 
Raphael Tuck & Sons, chromo and post-card printers, has 
experienced an unprofitable business year. At a recent 
meeting of the stockholders it was announced that there 
was a deficit for the fiscal year of 1914-15 of £10,707 
($52,089). This stands in contrast to a gain in 1913-14 
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of £29,867 ($145,303). The house has branches and agen- 
cies in Paris, New York, Russia and in the Balkan States. 
A branch started nine years ago in Berlin has been dis- 
solved by the German government. 


Two prominent printing and publishing houses have 
recently amalgamated — Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., of Lon- 
don, and Ballantyne, Hanson & Co., of Edinburgh. Both 
houses have a reputation and a history. The origin of the 
former dates back to 1739 and the latter to 1796. The 
founder of the Spottiswoode house was William Strahan, 
in his day a famous craftsman, who printed books for 
Dr. Johnson, Hume, Richardson and Smollett. The Bal- 
lantyne-Hanson house was started at Kelso, but removed to 
Edinburgh in 1802 at the suggestion of Walter Scott, whose 
novels it printed. It would seem that its printing-office 
will be closed, as the employees have received a fortnight’s 
notice. It usually employed 700 people, but because of the 
war the number has of late been reduced to 450. 


GERMANY. 


THE last increase in the prices of envelopes brings them 
up to thirty per cent above list. 


THE butchers’ association at Calbe (Harz), in notices 
published in the newspapers, requests the public when pur- 
chasing meats to bring along plates or other containers, to 
avoid the use of wrapping-paper, which has gone up in 
price. 

TAKING effect October 1 last, the German Union of Ink 
Manufacturers raised the prices of writing-inks five per 
cent to the trade; to the trade have been furnished post- 
ers announcing an increase of ten per cent in prices to 
consumers. 


To SAVE parents the expense, the German Ministry of 
Education has ordained that, until the war is over, no new 
school-books and new school materials not absolutely nec- 
essary be introduced in educational institutions. The 
changing of school-book series is also forbidden. 


THE death is announced, on October 20, of Karl Voll- 
rath, editor-in-chief of the Berlin Volkszeitung. He was 
for a number of years the president of the Berlin Press 
Association, and was once a representative in the Reichstag 
from the Breslau district. He was fifty-eight years old. 


THE Danzig Zeitung asks newspaper readers not to 
take umbrage at the, for some noses, offensive smell of 
the ink used in printing daily papers, due to the substi- 
tutes used for the usual oils and greases contained in inks. 
Since they have to be contented with “war bread,” they 
may as well be content with “ war inks.” 


THE great increase in the price of nitrate of silver has 
bothered the photographers of Germany quite a bit. It 
has now been found that excellent results can be obtained 
by the use of sulphate of silver, and many supply houses 
are now furnishing printing-out papers on which the sul- 
phate has been applied instead of the nitrate. A chemical 
institution at Franfurt a. M. has found a method of over- 
coming the stubborn resistance to solubility of sulphate of 
silver. 

MANY soldiers in the German army carry with them 
small Tornister (knapsack) dictionaries, containing vocab- 
ularies of foreign languages, to assist them in intercourse 
with the natives of the countries they invade. The first of 
such was a French-German work, issued during the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870-71, and was gotten up by two 
printers, Johannes Kalau vom Hofe and Paul Heichen, 
employed by the publishers of the booklet, the Langen- 
scheidt publishing house, at Berlin. It was written and 
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produced inside of five days, the printing of its eight 
forms being done on hand presses. 


A MANUuscRIPT found by savants connected with the 
Berlin Museum of Ethnology, in excavations made in the 
Turfan Oasis, is written upon the oldest piece of paper 
treasured in Germany. The manuscript dates back to 
A. D. 399, and the material is a really genuine and foldable 
paper. An examination of its structure shows the paper 
to be mainly of Chinese grass fibers mixed with fibers of 
the mulberry tree. To furnish a smooth writing surface 
it was covered with a transparent paste, then strewn with 
wheat starch and pressed. The fourth century, according 
to this, already had a process of producing durable writing- 
paper. 

To MEET the prejudices of those who now dislike the 
usual playing-cards, which are mainly of French design, 
an artist at Stuttgart (Ferdinand Herwig) has designed a 
new series, which is put on the market by the Lattmann 
Card Company, at Goslar. The old Gambrinus figures are 
replaced by the “ Kings ” of Bavaria, Saxony, Prussia and 
Wiirttemberg; instead of the conventional dames, pretty 
German girls in country costumes appear, while the jacks 
are replaced by up-to-date warriors — infantryman, can- 
nonader, Uhlan and marine. Instead of the club suit an 
“jron-cross ” suit is incorporated in the deck, which ought 
to please every German patriot. 


NEWS-PAPER is useful for a number of purposes, as the 
war seems to teach. Even in time of peace it has been 
found desirable in the shape of in-soles to be placed in shoes. 
Dr. Weisbach, in the Munich Medizinische Wochenschrift, 
has the following to say about experiences with it by the 
soldiers: ‘“‘ Newspapers have been used with good effect 
for bandaging limbs subject to light attacks of rheuma- 
tism, especially for packing elbows and shoulders; placed 
between the shirt and underjacket, they stay in place and 
do not hinder free movement. Also, full or half breast and 
back warmers, made up of several thicknesses of paper, 
remained in place a number of days. Often newspaper 
has been used for damp-packing. It was laid in several 
thicknesses on the breast or around the neck, then tied 
on and thoroughly dampened with water. The dampness 
remains quite a while. To cover this packing the common 
yellow wrapping-paper (used by those sending parcels of 
presents to the soldiers) was applied when better material 
was lacking. In large quantities, newspapers have been 
used to fill bedticks in barracks. They are a very suitable 
bedding material, but if used in the form of full or parted 
sheets they are soon pressed into a hard mass. By using 
mechanical means to cut the paper into narrow ribbons, a 
better filling material could be obtained. The elasticity 
could be increased if the ribbons were made into spirals. 
Experience has taught that a bed made of paper is freer 
from insects than one made of straw or wood-wool; there- 
fore, into each bedtick filled with the ordinary material a 
number of newspapers were also stuffed, thus following 
the practice of the housewife who wraps her woolens and 
furs in newspapers to keep them moth-proof.” 


BELGIUM. 


THE death of Emile Rossel, founder of the popular 
paper, Le Soir, at Brussels, has been announced. He is said 
to have been the first in Europe to print a newspaper cost- 
ing nothing, and he leaves a considerable fortune! Le Soir, 
like many other Belgian papers, has not been published 
since the Germans entered Brussels. 


THE German proofreader employed in the Belgian 
National Printing Office makes the following report to 
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the Dresden Nachrichten: “ This office employs about 160 
people, all Belgians, of whom 120 are compositors. Com- 
posing machines have as yet not been introduced into 
this ‘modern’ establishment; neither has stereotypy. The 
twelve presses, among which are three flat-bed rotaries, 
are (with the exception of two operating at a speed of 
3,500) of old models, and the new management — under 
German government — in order to increase production, has 
requisitioned a large press of Koenig & Bauer make. In 
general, printing conditions in Belgium are at a low level; 
they are about thirty years behind those of Germany. The 
products of this office formerly consisted of work for the 
Parliament, reports and blanks, and the Moniteur belge 
(the law and ordinance journal). The present production, 
which is constantly increasing, includes the Wolff dis- 
patches, which are published twice daily; the daily reports 
from the scenes of war, which are issued in three lan- 
guages (German, French and Flemish), in the shape of 
large posters to be affixed to the walls for general public 
perusal; a large variety of blank forms for the German 
government in Belgium; a weekly newspaper in the three 
languages, the Landmann, the Landbouwer and the Culti- 
vateur; also the Korrespondenz Belgien and the Moniteur 
belge. As the sole German proofreader, I therefore have 
plenty of work. The national printing-office is now 
conducted under the direction of the civil government 
appointed by the German authorities.” 
BULGARIA. 

THE Bulgarian Union of Typographic Workers was 
established in 1908 through the combination of individual 
unions in various cities, the nucleus for the national union 
being the one started in 1883 at Sofia, whose membership 
was mainly drawn from the National Printing Office. At 
the beginning of 1914 the organization embraced seven 
locals, whose total membership was 372, to which 67 were 
added during the year. The organ of the union, Bulgarsky 
Petschatar, has 650 subscribers. The average monthly 
wage of the members in 82 cases was from $6 to $10; in 
92 cases from $10 to $15; in 81 cases from $14 to $20; 
in 41 cases over $20; in 31 cases less than $6. Wage pay- 
ments are mostly made fortnightly, sometimes monthly, 
and very rarely weekly. 

AUSTRIA. 

THE Mutual Benefit Association of Austrian Printers 
and Typefounders, which had 15,175 members at the begin- 
ning of the war, has furnished 7,884 soldiers for the army 
up to July 31— about fifty-two per cent of the member- 
ship. 

A NEW daily, Der Abend, has been added to Vienna’s 
list of evening papers. These enjoy large lists of sub- 
scribers, and could have a still larger circulation were 
street sales permitted. These are only allowed to “ extras ” 
on the payment of a small tax for war purposes. The vari- 
ous Vienna dailies have all raised their prices, due, of 
course, to the present higher cost of production. 

SWEDEN. 

THE Swedish Chamber of Commerce announces that 
among the late additions to the list of articles whose 
export from this country is prohibited are toys, printers’ 
ink and colors, resinous oils and varnishes. 

FREDERIK NYHOLM, of Stockholm, founder of the large 
Centraltryckeriet (Central Printing House) in 1873, and 
later manager of the Gerandets Boktryckerei-Aktiebolaget 
(Gerandet Printing Corporation), recently celebrated his 
eightieth birthday. He was for some time technical direc- 
tor of the book-trades school in Stockholm and is still 
chairman of its board of directors. 
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CIRCUMSPECTION. 

“My boy,” said the editor of the Billsville Bugle to the 
new reporter, “ you lack caution. You must learn not to 
state things as facts until they are proved facts — otherwise 
you are very apt to get us into libel suits. Do not say, ‘ the 
cashier who stole the funds’; say, ‘the cashier who is 
alleged to have stolen the funds.’ That’s all now, and — ah 
—turn in a stickful about that Second Ward Social last 
night.” 

Owing to an influx of visitors, it was late in the after- 
noon before the genial editor of The Bugle caught a glimpse 
of the great family daily. Half-way down the social column 
his eyes lit on the following cautious paragraph: “ It is - 
rumored that a card party was given last evening to a 
number of reputed ladies of the Second Ward. Mrs. Smith, 
gossip says, was the hostess, and the festivities are reported 
to have continued until 10.30 in the evening. It is alleged 
that the affair was a social function given to the ladies of 
the Second Ward Cinch Club, and that, with the exception 
of Mrs. James Bilwiliger, who says she comes from Leavits 
Junction, none but members were present. The reputed 
hostess insists that coffee and wafers alone were served as 
refreshments. The Smith woman claims to be the wife of 
John Smith, the so-called ‘ Honest Shoe Man’ of 315 East 
State street.” 

Shortly afterward a whirling mass, claiming to be a 
reporter on The Bugle, flew fifteen feet into the street, and 
landed with what bystanders assert was a dull, sickening 
thud.— Puck. 





A FUTURE NEWSPAPER MAN. 


Harold Edward Gore, son of Ralph K. Gore, linotype operator on the 
Hiawatha (Kan.) Democrat. Harold Edward recently scored ninety- 
eight per cent perfect, winning first prize in his class, between one and 
two years of age, in the Eugenic Baby Contest for Brown, Nemaha, 
Doniphan and Jackson counties, Kansas. Congratulations are herewith 
extended to Harold Edward and Ralph K., also to the Democrat on its 
future editor. 
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BY S. H. HORGAN. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions]and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. Our technical 
research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 


Cotton, Ether and Half-Watt Lamps. 

A. J. Newton, Rochester, New York, writes in reference 
to the reason why collodion should turn red immediately, 
mentioned in the November issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
page 233, as follows: 

“You are quite right in saying that this darkening is 
usually caused by cotton that is too acid. At the same 
time, the redness may be caused by the ether. If ether is 
exposed to moist air, hydrogen peroxid and ozone are 
formed, and this will rapidly disintegrate the iodids. We 
have recently seen a very bad case where some stale ether 
had been added to the collodion, which it turned almost 
to a port-wine color immediately. I also notice you say 
the one-half-watt lamps are too slow for wet plates. Of 
course they are slower for some wattage, but are still 
usable. Should say roughly that they are not more than 
about three times as slow as enclosed arcs when using 
same amount of current.” 


High-Light Half-Tone Negatives for Offset. 

“ Lithographer,” Brooklyn, New York, writes: “ Am 
trying to make high-light negatives for the offset press 
with a camera that I bought secondhand. It has an arrange- 
ment for swinging the half-tone screen to one side of the 
inside of the camera. I make a half-tone negative as usual, 
then swing the half-tone screen out of the way and make 
a short second exposure on the copy without the half-tone 
screen. This closes up the high lights all right, but it 
seems to throw the fine lines out of focus and makes white 
lines show double. Can you give me any information as 
to the cause of this? ” 

Answer.— The doubling of the image is caused by the 
rays of light reflected from the copy and passing through 
the lens in straight lines and being defracted by the half- 
tone screen. When you make an exposure without the 
half-tone screen, there being no defraction, you get an 
image of a different size and consequently it appears dou- 
bled around the margins. To overcome this you must, 
when making the short exposure, swing in the place of the 
half-tone screen a sheet of plate glass the same thickness 
as the half-tone screen; that is, a sheet of glass with the 
same refractive index as the screen. 


Enamel Trouble Again. 

“ Etcher,” New Orleans, writes: “This is the first 
time I have troubled you, though I have read your paper 
for years. Sometimes my enamel goes wrong, and I wish 
you would please help me.” Then follows an account of 
his formula and method of working. His trouble is simi- 
lar to that of J. E. Marsh, which is mentioned in Process 
Work, who overcomes it by clarifying the stale fish-glue 
with white of egg. Marsh’s simple formula and cure for 
trouble is as follows: 


Le Page’s glue, from a freshly opened bottle, 344 ounces 
in amount, is dissolved in 12 ounces of water with 80 grains 
of ammonium bichromate. This works perfectly. When 
the fish-glue becomes old and stale, then trouble begins. 
Now, to cure the fish-glue, Mr. Marsh uses a cereal cooker, 
that is, one vessel inside another, the outer vessel con- 
taining water, which is afterward boiled. He dilutes the 
stale glue with an equal amount of water and beats up 
into it the white of one egg. This diluted glue he puts 
into the inner vessel and allows the water in the outer 
vessel to boil for ten or more minutes. After this, he 
strains the diluted glue through a flannel jelly-bag, and 
finds it will work as well as it did while fresh. Allowance 
must be made in using this clarified glue for the fact that 
it is thinner than when fresh. Mr. Marsh also finds that 
placing a few crushed cloves in the filter funnel helps to 
keep the glue fresh. 


Etched Metal Name-Plates. 


“ Photoengraver,” Brooklyn, New York, writes: ‘ Dur- 
ing the recent dull spell I thought I would undertake the 
etching of name-plates for a large manufacturer of machin- 
ery near by. After estimating on his work and making the 
price so low that there would be no profit in it, only to 
keep my men employed, I found that a firm in New York 
was doing the work for what I would have to pay for the 
sheet metal employed. Can you tell me how they do it?” 

Answer.— Etching metal name-plates has become a spe- 
cial line of work, for which the photoengraver has not the 
equipment. A step and repeat camera is used to get the 
negative, or, a great number of prints are pasted down on 
a board for copy, so that when reduced they can be cut 
apart on a guillotine without waste. Prints from the nega- 
tive are not usually made direct on sensitized metal, but 
are made on transfer paper and transferred to the sheet 
brass in a hand lithographic press or with an offset machine. 
These transfers to the carefully cleaned and polished brass 
are made in a strong etching-ink, which is immediately 
dusted with powdered resin and then with dragon’s-blood 
or with powdered asphalt. After melting in the resin, the 
plates are gone over by an experienced retoucher, in order 
to fix holes and other defects in the resist. Then the metal 
plates are etched either by the “ still method,” being placed 
face down in the etching-bath of perchlorid of iron, or 
they are etched in a machine. After coming from the 
etching-bath, the “ bottom ” or etched portion of the brass 
is brightened by brushing over it a mixture of chromic 
acid and sulphuric acid in water. It is then washed and 
put in a copper depositing bath to get a slight film of 
copper, which can be blackened with sulphid of sodium. 
Potash removes the resist when the brass is heated, or 
turpentine removes it when cold. Should it be required 
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to fill the “ bottom ” with asphalt varnish, the resist is first 
removed, and the surface of the brass is rolled up with 
black shellac varnish. Asphalt varnish is then painted 
over the whole plate. When this is dry, wood alcohol 
removes the shellac varnish from the surface of the brass, 
carrying away with it the asphalt varnish that is not 
wanted. The plate is then ready for the guillotine or to 
have the name-plates stamped out as required. 


Electric Light for Processwork. 


In a paper before the annual convention of the Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society, Washington, D. C., Dr. C. E. 
Kenneth Mees had this to say about artificial illuminants 
for processwork: 

“In photoengraving, the copy-board is generally lighted 
by an arc lamp hung on each side. In the earlier days these 
were usually open arcs, and later, especially in Europe, 
the enclosed long-flame carbon arc came into use, and is 
still very convenient for work with wet collodion, but it is 
unsuitable for colorwork owing to the deficiency of red 
and especially green light. In this country many photo- 
engravers use open arcs with white-flame carbons, which 
appear to be quite satisfactory. The quartz lamp would 
be suitable for black-and-white work if it came up to effi- 
ciency in less time, but a great lag in reaching efficiency is 
against it. Neither the quartz lamp nor the mercury-vapor 
lamp seems to be as efficient as the flame or enclosed arcs; 
for colorwork the nitrogen tungsten lamp might be applied 
to advantage. For the printing of fish-glue or a similar 
resist on metal, it is important to have a small source of 
light in order to get sharp dots, as otherwise a very high 
pressure is required to insure sufficiently good contact; 
and it is, indeed, almost impossible to print dry plates made 
on ordinary sheet glass by means of large sources of light. 
The arc must necessarily be powerful, but the flame should 
be as small as possible and the distance as great as can be 
used, in order to prevent the exposure being too long. It 
would appear that for metal-printing there is an opening 
for the development of some form of lamp in which approxi- 
mately parallel light of high intensity is obtained.” 


Printing in Ink Direct from Negatives. 


John A. R. Gray, Auckland, New Zealand, writes: “I 
am in search of a simple system by which the negative 
could be used as a block and printing in ink done from it 
direct. I would only require one or two dozen ink prints 
from a negative. Should you know of any available means 
of producing prints in ink, enabling one to prepare the 
negative block rapidly, requiring few tools and capable of 
turning out pretty good prints at short notice, and will tell 
me about it, I should consider myself under much obliga- 
tion to you for it.” 

Answer.— Here is a question that has come to the mind 
of every photographer since pictures were first made by 
the action of light. It was early recognized that pictures 
produced by chemical means were likely to fade, while if 
they were finished in printing-ink they would be perma- 
nent, and so experimenters have applied themselves to the 
problem and are still at it without solving it, though it is 
much nearer solution to-day than ever. If the writer could 
answer this question he would be in the business of supply- 
ing outfits for the process and be at last on the way to mak- 
ing some money. The nearest process to what is required 
by the question is the collotype process, though the nega- 
tive is not inked up and printed from. A print is made 
from the negative on bichromatized gelatin, covering glass, 
stone, metal, or other support. This positive gelatin print 
is inked up with special printing-ink and a proof pulled 
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from it. It is a practical and simple method of accom. 
plishing what our New Zealand reader wants. There are 
several books on the subject. It might be said of the proc- 
ess that it requires the long training of a lithographer com- 
bined with the judgment of an artist to produce prints that 
are worth while. 


America First in Processwork. 


“Development and Recent Advances of the Techno- 
Graphic Arts ” is the title of a pamphlet by Louis Edward 
Levy, of Philadelphia, received for review. It tells the 
early history of most of the photomechanical processes in 
an interesting way, and is an exhibit of the painstaking 
research of the author, especially among foreign authori- 
ties — all of which is commendable. It is unfortunate, 
though, that he omitted reference to the accomplishment 
of so many Americans in processwork. The pioneer work 
of John Moss, for instance, in relief engraving. William 
Kurtz, also of New York, to whom the three and four color 
worker owes a monument for perfecting the three-color 
relief block, is likewise omitted. That Chicago showed the 
world how to do color printing is not mentioned, and so on. 
It is customary, however, with writers and lecturers on 
the graphic arts to tell of the wonderful things done by 
foreigners and to ignore what Americans have done toward 
perfecting these arts. Now that the Panama-Pacific Expo- 
sitions have shown us Americans the beauties of our own 
country, it will be timely for us to learn that though 
Daguerre gave the daguerreotype to the world, the first 
practical use of it, namely, the making of portraits, was 
accomplished in New York, and so with the other photo- 
processes, most of them were brought to the highest devel- 
opment in these United States. We led the world in wood 
engraving and in photoengraving as we are now doing in 
rotary photogravure and in the products of the offset press. 
We should be proud of our achievement and not hesitate to 
write and talk about it. 


Brief Replies to Some Queries. 


J. R. P., Spokane: When you run out of potassium 
cyanid for clearing negatives, you can use sodium hypo- 
sulphite, commonly called “ hypo.” 

“ Steel Engraver,” New York: If you are using an 
enamel etching resist on steel you should use chlorid of 
iron to etch with, as that does not soften the glue resist 
as other mordants for steel will. 

“ Operator,” Boston: As a temporary protection for 
half-tone negatives, from which you want Velox prints 
before reversing them, there is nothing better than a weak 
gum-arabic solution. This can be soaked and washed off 
later if necessary. 

“ Rotarygravure,” New York: If you will use only a 
four per cent bichromate solution, neutralized with ammo- 
nia, for sensitizing carbon tissue, and dry it quickly and 
use at once, you will find it will work better. Sensitized 
carbon tissue will not keep. 

“ Lithographer,” Buffalo: The addition of a little fish- 
glue to the albumen solution you use for sensitizing grained 
zinc will make the print develop much easier. Develop 
under a tap of clean water and wash well before drying, 
and you need not fear scum in rolling up. 

“B. Press,” New York: A duograph is the resulting 
print from two half-tones made at different angles from 
the same copy. These half-tones are exactly the same size, 
so that when printed from, one over the other, they will 
register exactly. They can be printed in two tones of the 
same colored ink, or in two complementary colors. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


MASTER MINDS OF TYPE AND PRESS.* 


NO. I.— BY JOHN S. RITENOUR. 


"eJHE Gutenberg printing-press of 1450 would 
produce fifty sheets an hour, printed on one 
side. The triple octuple printing-press of 
1915 could, with the easy addition of more 
folders, print, cut, fold and deliver 864,000 
complete four-page papers per hour. These 
are the first and last steps in the develop- 
ment of printing-press capacity up to the 
present time. Between them have been many important 
intermediate stages of typographic art. It is not the pur- 
pose of this article to enter into the details of all. these 
subsidiary accomplishments; on the contrary, indeed, to lift 
up conspicuously to view only the vital typographic achieve- 
ments of the 465 years since the invention of Gutenberg, 
so that one may perceive how very few they actually are, 
despite the numerous models and documents on display and 
record in the world’s patent offices. 

Gutenberg’s paternal name was Gensfleisch, meaning 
Gooseflesh. Yohann Gensfleisch! John Gooseflesh! He 
didn’t like it. Can you blame him? So he adopted his 
mother’s family name, Gutenberg. It has survived for 
nearly five hundred years in the hall of fame, and will 
always live there and shine there—a name that, despite 
the ignoble or unnoble origin of its bearer, means infinitely 
more to mankind, because of the blessings for which it 
stands, than the names of all the European divine right 
kings and emperors that have lived to flash their spectral 
scepters for a few short reigns above fawning courts and 
courtiers — at last to be enfolded, most of them, within a 
merited oblivion that deepens and darkens with every pass- 
ing year. John Gooseflesh! Emerson spoke truly when he 
declared that “no hovel is free from the visitation of 
Genius ”; and Genius is divine. 

After the invention of movable types by Gutenberg, the 
gem-cutter of Mainz, about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, there was no forward step of equivalent importance 
in the typographic art for nearly five hundred years, or 
until Ottmar Mergenthaler invented the wonderful linotype 
in 1885 and Tolbert Lanston the still more wonderful mono- 
type in 1887. 

The practical utility of these machines, especially the 
linotype, for newspaper service, conjoined with the cheapen- 
ing of news-print paper by the use of wood-pulp in its 
manufacture, and the extension of the rotary principle in 
building printing-presses, are the three factors that have, 
more than all others combined, operated so powerfully 
within the last thirty years to increase the size and circu- 
lation of newspapers, especially in the large cities. 

Modern machinery and processes have made newspaper 
publishing a very profitable business, in capable hands, by 
enormously increasing circulation facilities. Advertisers 
are greedily besought to take advantage of this circulation. 
They buy space liberally. Their numbers increase. To 
accommodate them it has been necessary for newspapers 
to continuously enlarge their capacity, entailing great 
expense in all departments. The condition has now become 
such that too many newspapers are perilously near complete 
dependence upon advertisers for their very existence. Ad- 
vertisers fully appreciate this power, and that many do 
not hesitate to use it at times for suppressive and other 
purposes is quite well understood. 

With the invention of movable types the essential corol- 
lary of a suitable press immediately followed; and the one 
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* Copyright, 1915, by John S. Ritenour. 


built by Gutenberg with the money borrowed from John 
Fust was of the simplest possible kind — the one likeliest 
to readily occur then to the cogitative mind. The news- 
paper press, after it had passed the stage of primary devel- 
opment, barely one hundred years ago, increased at once 
the demand for news-print paper. The resulting enhanced 
diffusion of intelligence, through type, press and paper, 
rapidly multiplied the number of newspaper readers, and 
broadened, deepened and vivified the scope of human knowl- 
edge on every plane of thought and ambition. This in turn 
made further incessant and enlarged demands on type, 
press and paper, in consequence of which the world has 
to-day the linotype, the monotype, the press that will print 
150,000 twelve-page newspapers per hour, and the vast 
pulp and paper industries of Europe and North America. 

The general effect of this extraordinary development 
has been, in the last century, a transformation so wondrous 
and beneficent, through all the varied conditions of mankind 
touching civilized society and the welfare of the human 
race, that the complex story thereof is only to be collated 
in its every phase from the heaped-up volumes of the world’s 
great libraries. 

The advance in the art of typography has been tremen- 
dous since Gutenberg, but it will likely surprise most people 
to be told that much the greater part of this progress, 
indeed nearly all of it, especially on its practical side, has 
taken place in the last hundred years; and particularly in 
the last fifty years.. Type composition by hand is precisely 
the same now as at the time of Gutenberg; but typesetting 
by machinery, one of the world epochs of the nineteenth 
century, is a practical achievement since 1885, while the 
invention of the fast rotary newspaper web press was 
realized by Bullock in 1865. But even his wonderful 
machine would have remained in the unit stage, and the 
unlimited duplication of newspaper copies would still have 
to surmount grave obstacles, save for the application, by 
Craske, of stereotyping to the making of curved plates, and 
the discovery of a method of practical utilization of wood- 
pulp in the manufacture of news-print paper. 

Chronologically, the definite, imperishable footprints 
in the shoulder-to-shoulder march of type and newspaper 
press have been as follows: 


1450 — Gutenberg’s invention of movable types and of 
a press with which to draw impressions from the type. 

1620 — Blaew’s improvement on Gutenberg’s press. 

1812 — Koenig’s invention of the cylinder press. 

1854 — Application of stereotyping to the making of 
printing plates. 

1865 — Invention of the Bullock rotary web press. 

1870-80 — Use of wood-pulp in the manufacture of 
paper. 

1885 — Invention of the linotype. 

1887 — Invention of the monotype. 


Thus it is seen there have been but eight steps in nearly 
five hundred years in the development of typography — 
1450 to 1915 — and two of these steps may well be elimi- 
nated from the record, namely, Blaew’s device and the 
Lanston monotype. The first was but an improvement on 
the Gutenberg press; the latter, as a typesetting machine, 
while wholly different mechanically from the Mergenthaler 
linotype of two years earlier date, is, so far as purpose and 
results are concerned, the same thing. Therefore the lino- 
type is entitled to the noble distinction of being the very 
first practical and permanent expression of the age-old 
thought of mechanical typesetting. In the very last analy- 
sis there really has been, in the mechanical development of 
typesetting and its potentialities, aside from its artistic 
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aspect, but one epochal event since Gutenberg, and this is 
the linotype. 

But this should not be understood to imply any opinion 
of favoritism toward one machine as above another. Each 
has its special and peculiar field, barred against all rivalry 
because of its own capability for exclusive and uncommon 
service, and each turns out a kind and character of individ- 
ual product not possible to the other. 

All the standard composing-machines are valuable and 
essential adjuncts to the typographic art, and after while, 
when their prices have declined, they are destined to be 
factors of first importance in the still further multiplica- 
tion of newspapers, especially in the larger cities, where, 
in connection with cheap paper and cheaper presses, and 





cheaper news service by wire and wireless, there is rea- 
sonably certain to be in the future a marked increase in 
the number of dailies — small papers that will be particu- 
larly devoted to special interests, such as labor, banking 
and finance, markets, politics, sociology, industry, sensation, 
court news, sports, trades, etc., and which will be prac- 
tically free from domination by advertisers, corporations 
and politicians. 

Especially may one look for dailies that will fairly, 
boldly and ably uphold the cause of labor, and that will be 
just as courageous and sincere in decrying the crimes and 
excesses of labor as in exposing those of capital. But never- 
theless, it is still true that, as yet, labor as a whole has 
shown little disposition to support an honest press in its 
own interest; which is due to an unmanly disinclination to 
admit its own class weaknesses, and unwillingness to get 
rid of many of its unscrupulous leaders, such as are indus- 
trial rogues either by instinct or training, and who are in 
every political campaign exploiters of labor for their own 
personal benefit. 

While all classes and varieties of news are now embraced 
in the big dailies, selling for one cent, usually, these papers, 
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DEATH AND THE THREE MAIDENS. 
Reproduced from the original painting by Gordon Ertz, Palette & Chisel Club, Chicago. 











it is well known, lose money on every copy. But this loss 
is made up by advertisers and their customers. The 
small daily, content with a restricted sphere, will secure 
a profit on circulation, and should be able to be entirely 
free, if it care to be, from corrupt dictation from any 
source. Such newspapers will not be commercial enter- 
prises in the uncommendable sense that some of the “ great 
journals ” are at present. 

This change will further come about, in some degree, 
through the progressive cheapening of mechanical proc- 
esses, the enlarged adaptability of wireless telegraphy, and 
the necessity of finding editorial opportunities for the thou- 
sands of young men now equipping themselves in the Amer- 
ican schools of journalism. A so-called press franchise is 
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no longer accounted a sine qua non to the establishment 
and maintenance of a daily newspaper in any city outside 
of New York and Chicago; and it may not be even there. 
Many good reasons could be given for this statement, but 
they would hardly be pertinent to the scope and purpose 
of this paper. 

The reader will note in the foregoing list that, with the 
Blaew elimination, these inventions and accessories in 
typography after Gutenberg’s own about 1450 were prod- 
ucts of the nineteenth century, between 1814 and 1887. 
Within that century there have happened, it might be spe- 
cifically said, and truthfully, more things of human origin 
that have favorably affected the habits, happiness, culture 
and prosperity of mankind than in all the preceding ages 
of the world since the dawn of creation. 


(To be continued.) 





THERE is no road to success but through a clear, strong 
purpose. Nothing can take its place. A purpose underlies 
character, culture, position, attainment of every sort.— 
T. T. Munger. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


Another Possessive Doubted. 


J. S. B., St. Johnsbury, Vermont, writes: ‘“ Will you 
kindly inform me as to the correct use of the possessive 
in the sentence, ‘Mrs. John Brown is visiting at her 
brother’s, John Doe’s’? Should the possessive be used in 
both words or in the first or second? ” 

Answer.—I should make it “at her brother John 
Doe’s,” treating the phrase as if it were all one word, with 
no need for any but the one possessive sign. Grammarians, 
when they say anything about such expressions, which is 
seldom, are indecisive. “ At the home of her brother, John 
Doe,” is a much better expression. I have no doubt that 
many persons would use both possessives, and I should 
never criticize them for it. Life is too short for bother 
over such trifles. 


Possessive Abbreviations. 


W. L. C., Chicago, asks: ‘“ Should the abbreviation Co. 
for Company retain the period or drop it in the posses- 
sive? ‘The Blank Insurance Co.’s policies,’ or ‘ The Blank 
Insurance Co’s policies ’? ” 

Answer.— Logically, it should be “ Co.’s,” retaining 
the period, and other abbreviations should be similarly 
treated. This would be the form used always if I could 
dictate forms, the period being an integral part of the 
abbreviation and the possessive sign added after it. And 
so with all abbreviations where the period is used at all. 
Some abbreviations are commonly without a period, as 
Fred for Frederick, and other such familiar shortened 
names. Theodore L. De Vinne, however, says, in “ Correct 
Composition,” p. 291: “ A common fault in double point- 
ing is putting a full point before an apostrophe and the 
possessive s, as in Co.’s. The word Company may be 
abbreviated to Co. and in the possessive to Co’s (although 
this should be tolerated only in a very narrow measure), 
but Co.’s is superfluous.” This is said because its author 
disliked the look of the two points together. My contrary 
choice is based on my opinion that in such cases the log- 
icalness of the two points, which is obvious, makes their 
use correct, and the fault is all on the other side. 


Paragraphs and Punctuation. 


G. A. W., Brantford, Canada, asks: “ As a recognized 
international authority on punctuation, will you kindly 
punctuate and paragraph the matter contained in the slip 
enclosed, which appears in an examination paper issued 
by the Business Educator’s Association of Canada?” The 
enclosure is: 

5. Write in proper paragraphs and punctuate: 

What’s this demanded the police hurrying to the scene 
of a holdup. A pale scholarly looking man in spectacles 
was standing over a burly ruffian and shaking his slender 
fist at the prostrate form I presume that is what you would 


Replies can not be made by mail. 


term it he replied. This fellow stopped me just now and 
ordered me to hold up my hands. I complied and he began 
to search my pockets. I will put a bullet through you he 
said if you take them down all during the time I am and 
then I knocked him down. “ All during ” is an abominable 
perversion of correct english that no man can utter in my 
presence unrebuked. The unlucky footpad had tackled a 
professor of rhetoric. 

Answer.—I should do it as follows, though it might be 
printed in one paragraph. 

“What’s this? ” demanded the police, hurrying to the 
scene of a holdup. 

A pale, scholarly-looking man in spectacles was stand- 
ing over a burly ruffian and shaking his slender fist at the 
prostrate form. 

“T presume that is what you would term it,” he replied. 
“This fellow stopped me just now and ordered me to hold 
up my hands. I complied and he began to search my 
pockets. ‘I will put a bullet through you,’ he said, ‘if you 
take them down all during the time I am ? and then I 
knocked him down. ‘ All during’ is an abominable perver- 
sion of correct English that no man can utter in my pres- 
ence unrebuked.” 

The unlucky footpad had tackled a professor of rhetoric. 


‘“‘“None,”’ Singular or Plural ? 


G. S., Plains, Montana, brings up this bugbear as fol- 
lows: “ The following sentence is taken from a daily news- 
paper: ‘ The snow, which came yesterday, found most of 
the farmers of this neighborhood ready for winter, although 
none is anxious to begin feeding stock this early in the 
season.’ Wouldn’t it have been better for it to read 
‘although none are anxious,’ etc? The dictionary says 
none means no one, and is often used in the plural form. 
It seems to me that it would be better to use the plural 
form in this instance.” 

Answer.—In such a sentence the plural construction 
is far better — “ none are,” not “none is.” This is what 
everybody who knows and recognizes good usage says about 
it; though such persons are not much given to speaking 
about such things, they so decide by using it so. The word 
none is used correctly sometimes with a singular verb, but 
most commonly with a plural. In the sentence quoted the 
singular idea would be much better expressed by the words 
“no farmer is.” Some people who think they know bet- 
ter than all of our best writers, grammarians, and lexi- 
cographers insist that none should always be singular, and 
they probably will persist; but the fact of prevalent plural 
use is fully as persistent, and has always prevailed. 

No dictionary known to the editor says that none is 
“ used in the plural form”; the lexicographers all use that 
expression exclusively with reference to the form of the 
word spoken of, and in this case the form of the word 
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never changes. What is found in dictionaries always 
agrees with the Standard Dictionary, which says of the 
word none: “ Construed in the singular or plural as the 
sense, or the best expression of the meaning intended, may 
require. ‘ Did you buy melons?’ ‘ There were none in the 
market.’ ‘Have you brought me a letter?’ ‘There was 
none in your letter-box.’ When the singular or plural 
equally well expresses the sense, the plural is commonly 
used. ‘ None of these words are now current.’” This was 
written by a man for whom the editor can vouch personally 
as a conscientious recorder of facts, and not of mere per- 
sonal opinion, in such cases. And it is in keeping with 
what all authoritative writers say. 

We repeat, in closing, that in the sentence quoted it 
would be better to say “ none are,” etc. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE PROPER ARRANGEMENT OF COPY FOR 
CATALOGUE COMPOSITION. 


BY OUR REPRESENTATIVE. 


tery T a recent meeting of the Machine Compo- 

“| sition Division of The Franklin-Typothete 

of Chicago, Charles Spangler, superinten- 

dent of the composing-room of Sears, Roe- 

buck & Co., favored the members with an 

interesting description of the method by 

which his house has solved the problem of 

laying out catalogue work. The interest 

aroused by the discussion led me to interview Mr. Spangler 

and to obtain from him a number of interesting particulars 

on behalf of the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER. I ran 

him to earth in the Sears-Roebuck composing-room and we 

were soon deeply engrossed in the subject. There is no 

gainsaying the fact that this difficult branch of the print- 

ers’ art is still very much in an undeveloped state, but the 

system adopted by Mr. Spangler, which is already being 

copied in a number of offices, bids fair to lift it a stage 
higher. 

“ The first point,” said Mr. Spangler, as he spread out 
before me a page layout, “is that we have our copy read 
by the proofreaders before the printer sees it. This lay- 
out is just as it came from the merchandise department.” 

As it is impossible to secure satisfactory reproductions 
of any of these layouts for the purpose of illustration, a 
brief description will be necessary. The sheet used for the 
merchandise-department layout is of heavy manila stock, 
12 by 16 inches in size, the center being ruled in pica squares 
to the exact size of the type-page. On this sheet the one in 
charge of the work for the department pastes proofs of 
the cuts to be used in the page, and marks off with pencil 
the space to be occupied by the reading-matter around each 
cut. Attached to this sheet are several other sheets of 
similar size and stock, upon which is pasted the copy for 
the page. This copy is then turned over to the proof- 
readers, who go over it carefully and mark it for correct 
punctuation, typographic style, etc. 

The economy of this method needs not to be emphasized. 
The matter for wonder is that it has not been more widely 
adopted. But still another stage of preparation is gone 
through before the copy goes to the printer. The neces- 
sarily complicated make-up of the page must be overhauled 
and improved in view of the changes in the matter since 
the publication of the previous edition of the catalogue, 
whose corpse, so to speak, in many cases forms the founda- 
tion for the new issue. 

“You see,” continued Mr. Spangler, “‘ we were the first 
to introduce a typesetting machine in a catalogue house. 
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It was generally conceded that the linotype was not adapted 
to catalogue composition. When our first machine was 
installed and ready to run I hired one of the best oper- 
ators in town —a very efficient man indeed — unloaded 
a lot of copy upon him and simply left him to see what 
would happen. I heard the machine click away for some 
time, and all seemed to be going well, but I anticipated 
something would take place. Presently the clicking stopped, 
and I went around to investigate. I found the operator 
with his foot-rule and pencil and the writing-pad on his 
knees. He was engaged in figuring out the width of the 
space the type was to occupy, but had paid no attention 
to the depth. That had probably never occurred to him. 
He did not know whether it would run over, and was only 
interested in making the matter fit sideways. It was very 
clever work, I assure you, but there I had a five-thousand- 
dollar machine doing nothing. 

“That experience caused me immediately to set about 
training men for the layout department, so that they might 
measure up all of the copy, not only so far as it might 
guide the operator in regard to length of line and size of 
type, but also to determine whether the copy furnished 
would fit the space allotted to it. If it did not, it must be 
immediately returned to the editors. You see, we carry 
that plan out now, and after the measuring-men have fin- 
ished their work the question arises as to the means of 
determining the finished appearance of the page as a guide 
to the make-up men. This is achieved by drawing up a 
sheet, page size, similar to that sent up by the merchan- 
dise department, making allowance for all margins, etc., 
and pasting all illustrations in in exact position. (In this 
way the layout men frequently can rearrange the cuts so 
as to secure a much better and more evenly balanced page.) 
This leaves the spaces where the description has to come 
in, and we mark them A, B, C, and so on, the copy, of 
course, being marked accordingly. We just count the num- 
ber of words, and our scale shows us how many will go into 
a given space. 

“ But do you not find the word-counting method rather 
inexact? ” I asked. 

“We do not,” was the emphatic reply. “In a catalogue 
containing 1,638 pages, after the pages were all made up, 
we found our layout men had erred on nine pages only, 
and those nine pages had, of course, to be returned to the 
department for revision on account of too much copy. You 
will agree with me that that is a very small percentage. 
It is a question which has been put to me before, and it is 
prompted, I am sure, by experience with a monotype set 
em system.” 

After the copy has been through the hands of the lay- 
out men and has been counted to determine whether it will 
properly fill the space allotted to it — which, after the men 
have become experienced, is not so long and tedious a task 
as it at first thought appears — it is returned to the edi- 
tors, if necessary, to cut or add to the description to make 
it of proper length. 

“Then at last,” as Mr. Spangler said, “the copy is 
ready for the printers, and all that is necessary for them 
to do is to follow the layout for composition and make-up. 
The first proof after the page is made up enables the 
authors to make any further corrections which may be 
necessary from their point of view, in order to increase 
the impressiveness of any special item or to bring out suffi- 
ciently an important fact or the price of an article. It 
would pass the wit of any editor to see all this until it 
has been put before him in cold type, but we have saved 
ourselves a great deal by making all possible alterations 
before handing the copy to the compositor. Should there be 
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any instructions necessary for resetting, they are put on 
the proof in red pencil. These are put on in the composing- 
room. After the merchandise department has placed its 
Q. K. on the page with the corrections, the work is left to 
the mercy of the printer and the proofreader, unless there 
is something else the editorial department requires altered 
at a later stage. After the third proofreader’s revise the 
work goes into the foundry rack in the usual way. 

“Now, here is one point I must make in conclusion,” 
added Mr. Spangler, “ although it is not directly germane 
io the subject. Many managers do not give all the infor- 
ration they should to their foremen. It is a mistaken idea 
of discipline, or dignity, or something of that sort, I sup- 
pose. So often foremen can indicate short-cuts. I always 
cescribe to them the job in general outline. A foreman 
vho is responsible for getting out a job can not have too 
much information. It does not mean that men interfere 
vith the work of departments other than their own. To 
«now is not to interfere. On the other hand, it keeps the 
iepartments in touch with each other, and helps them to 
vork together for the good of the whole concern.” 





STUDY OF COPPER ELECTROTYPING BATHS. 


From a recent investigation of copper deposition made 
xy the Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., in the 
plant of the Royal Electrotype Company, of Philadelphia, 
the following conclusions were reached, some of which 
have been pointed out by previous investigators. While 
these conclusions may have general applications, they are 
based only upon copper deposits about 0.008 inch thick, 
made upon graphited wax molds, in solutions containing 
only copper sulphate and sulphuric acid at temperatures 
from 25° to 40° C. (77° to 104° F.). 

1. In general, the finer the crystals, the higher the 
tensile strength and “ hardness ” of the copper. 

2. The ductility (as measured by the permanent 
elongation after fracture) increases with the tensile 
strength up to a tensile strength of about 40,000 pounds 
per square inch, and then decreases, that is, the copper 
becomes brittle. 

3. The better the agitation, the better the quality of 
copper, especially with high current density (over 50 
amperes per square foot). 

4. Under otherwise uniform conditions, an increase in 
the amount of copper sulphate causes slight increase in 
tensile strength. 

5. Under otherwise uniform conditions, an addition of 
sulphuric acid at low temperature (25° C. or 77° F.) 
increases the tensile strength; and at high temperature 
(40° C. or 104° F.) decreases the tensile strength. 

6. A rise in temperature under otherwise uniform con- 
ditions always decreases the tensile strength (“ softens” 
the copper). This effect of temperature is most marked 
with high acid content and with medium current density. 

7. At low temperature, the higher the current density 
(up to 90 amperes per square foot), the higher the tensile 
strength, that is, the harder the copper. 

8. At high temperature, an increase in current density 
up to 40 amperes per square foot causes a decrease in ten- 
sile strength. From 40 to 90 amperes per square foot the 
tensile strength increases. 

9. It is believed that copper with a tensile strength of 
35,000 to 40,000 pounds per square inch, and an elongation 
of twenty to thirty per cent, will be found satisfactory for 
electrotype plates, and is tentatively recommended for such 
purposes. 
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10. To obtain such copper, the following conditions 
may be employed: 

(a) Agitation— The solution should be thoroughly 
agitated, especially between the anodes and the cathodes. 

(b) Composition.— The solution should contain from 
50 to 80 grams per liter (7 to 11 ounces per gallon) of 
sulphuric acid; and from 250 to 200 grams per liter (34 to 
27 ounces per gallon) of copper sulphate. The specific 
gravity of the solution should be from 1.17 to 1.18 (21° to 
22° Baumé). Whatever composition of solution is used, 
it should be maintained nearly constant if uniform results 
are desired. 

(c) Temperature.— The solution should be maintained 
between 25° and 30° (75° to 85° F.). If over 75 amperes 
per square foot is used, the temperature may be kept at 
35° C. (95° F.). 

(d) Current Density— At low temperature, good 
results can be obtained by using from 40 to 90 amperes 
per square foot. At high temperature, from 75 to 90 
amperes per square foot should be employed. (A current 
of 90 amperes per square foot will deposit about 0.005 
inch of copper in one hour after covering.) To obtain 
uniform results, the current density should be measured 
by means of an ammeter. 

(e) The voltage necessary under the above conditions 
will vary from 1.5 to 3.0 volts (on each bath) if the cur- 
rent density is from 40 to 90 amperes per square foot. 

These studies have not yet been entirely completed, 
especially certain microscopic tests. Details will be pub- 
lished in a technologic paper of the Bureau of Standards, 
and a discussion of their application will be included in a 
revised edition of Circular 52. Announcement of these 
publications will be made when they are available. In the 
meantime the Bureau of Standards will be pleased to con- 
sider any criticisms or suggestions regarding the above 
recommendations. 





CONSCIENCE. 


Reproduced from the original painting by Gordon Ertz, 
Palette & Chisel Club, Chicago. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PRINTING-PRESS BUILT FROM ODDS AND ENDS. 
BY EYRE POWELL. 


CLOSE corporation of Los Angeles capi- 
talists has been lately formed for the pur- 
pose of exploiting the products of C. M. 
Mead, an inventive genius, whose crea- 
tions are attracting considerable attention 
on the Pacific coast. Standing in a shed 
at the rear of his Los Angeles home, Mead’s 
printing-presses are proving their worth 
through eight hours’ steady work every day, and are said 
to be among the strangest printing-machines ever con- 
structed. Built from scrap iron, bicycle sprockets, wood, 


i 
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conceived the idea of a rotary press, the first model of 
which was made principally of wood. He then strength- 
ened it, using angle iron and such material as he could pick 
up at small cost. The next step was to enlarge the orig- 
inal until it could handle several jobs at once. He made 
it feed from a roll and incorporated many ingenious labor- 
saving devices. 

Once finished, Mead put his invention in operation. 
Unlike many inventors, he has made each working model 
of his devices pay for itself. Patents are expensive, and 
for years every dollar made in the little plant above bare 
expenses has gone into the developing of his inventions. 

Mead’s hope of years, to be able to have his presses 
properly built, is now to be realized. His devices, which 
combine in one press and operation what printers now 





C. H. Mead and His Home-Made Printing-Press. 


nails, and even baling wire, these full-sized working mod- 
els of Mead’s inventions print in from one to four colors, 
registering with absolute exactness, automatically cut to 
size from the rolls and automatically stack the finished 
work. 

Another press that Mr. Mead is now perfecting is 


designed for installation in large bakeries. It will print 
bread-wrappers and automatically wrap the loaves in one 
operation without the bread being touched by human 
hands. 

Mead’s models are strange ones. Crude and seemingly 
wobbly in their build, they strongly suggest the first home- 
made autos as they clatter and clank over their rolls of 
paper. They represent the last word in labor-saving 
devices in printing, however, and, crude as they seem, are 
capable of producing fine work at a remarkably fast speed, 
and that within the thousandth of an inch necessary reg- 
ister for fine multicolor work. 

Fourteen years ago Mead went to Los Angeles with 
forty dollars in his pocket. His first step was the pur- 
chase of a small hand press on time payments. He then 


have to depend on two or more machines for, are to be per- 
fected and marketed. 

The original plant in the rear of Mead’s home has been 
added to with the coming of each new invention. It is now 
a rambling shed, taking up the greater portion of the back 
yard. Practically every foot of space is occupied with the 
strange machines, all operating to capacity, “ earning their 
keep,” as the inventor expresses it. 





A PROMINENT FEATURE. 


“ The charm of a perfect June evening, with the odor of 
roses in the air and a cloudless sky, added the final note of 
exquisite harmony to the appointments of a sweetly simple 
wedding last night at Grace M. E. Church which united in 
the holy bonds of marriage Miss Edna Nichols and Howard 
Bateman. One of the interesting features of the bride- 
groom’s part in the wedding was the fact that the suspen- 
ders which he wore had been carefully embroidered seventy 
years before by his grandmother for his grandfather’s 
wedding-day.”— Joliet (Ill.) Herald News. 














FOSS-HUGHES COMPANY: 


iladelphia, Market at 21st. 
Baltimore, 610 North Charles street. 
avenue. 
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Two advertisements and a package-label by Harvey Hopkins Dunn, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The character of Mr. Dunn's design suggests quality, 
which is very essential to the successful exploitation of high-class products. 








XD what is 

~ Chri&tmas? 
Why. itis the happiest | 
time of the year. It is 0m 
the season ofmirth and | — a world of green, 
cold weather. Itis the time | N tho 
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Carson Pirie Scott and C 
Dressmmaking Section.Ninth Floor 











The two designs at the top are frontispieces from Books of the Month, published by The Henty 0. Shepard Company, Chicego, Mlinols, Below = Av 
appropriate announcement, designed by Wil] Ransom for Carson Pirie Scott & Co.. Chicago. 
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At top — Unique letter-head by Will Ransom, commercial artist, Chieago, Illineis. Lewer left —Imptiat by Bliss Printing Company, Rockford, Ii- 
nois. Lower left — Steiking calendar by The Marchbanks Press, New York city. 
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At top — Letter-head by Perneu Publishing Company, San Francisco, California. Original in dark brown and light brown on brown stock. 
Below — Novel invitatien by. John E. Phillips, Palette & Chisel Club, Chicago. 
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HARVEY HOPKINS DUNN 


_ 44 WESTVIEW AVENUE - GERMANTOWN 


Philadelphia. 
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EXHIBITION 5 HARVEY HOPKINS DUNN 
OF BOOKPLATES [onan 


FROM THE 
COLLECTION OF 
WINIFRED & 
LEROY ‘TRUMAN GOBLE 
AT THE 
PALETIE & CHISEL 
CLUB 
59 EVAN BUREN ST. 
CHICAGO 
SEPTEMBER 20 


TO 
OCTOBER 16 
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At top—A dignified. artistic letter-head by Harvey Hopkins Dunn, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Lower left — Announemment, hand-lettered by 
Bertsch & Cooper, Chicago. Lower right — Attractive card by Harvey Hopkins Dunn. 











CThe HOUSE BY THE SIDE OF ‘THE ROAD 
Sam Walter Foss— 
HERE are “of ihe gouls, pee live withdrawn, 


In the place of their self content; 
There are souls, like stars, that dwell apart, 
In a fellowless firmament; 
Chere are pioneer souls that blaze their ‘von 
“Where the hiqnways war tan — 
ut let me live by the side of the road 
nd be a friend to man. 


Coe me keve in a house by the side of the waa 
Where the race of men go by — 
@ men who are good and ‘the men who are bad, 
and as bad as I. 

1 would not sit in the iguana seat, 

Or hurl the cynics 

Let me live ina foane by the side of the road 
And be a friend to man 


I see from my house by the sd ct the wed 
By the side of the highway of life, 
men who press with the “rast of ho 
men who are faint with the strife. 2 of f 
ut I turn not away from their smiles nor their tears“ 
h parts of an infinite ele 
Let me Itve_in my house by the side of the road 
nd be a friend to man 


Sot me five ina + poet by the side of the wie 


he race, of men 
“e othe good, they are gdp are weak, they are stro 
“Wise. foolish — so am I és 
n why should | ‘oi in the scorner’s seat 


hurl the cynics ba 
Let me live a louda | by the'siae ‘i road 


Vs be a friend to man. 
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Handsome lettered calendar-design executed with an engrossing-pen by Frank H. Aldrich, Toledo, Ohio. Mr. Aldrich specializes in this class of work. 
his superb handling of the pen being known wherever this class of work is used. 
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That the printer can do commendable work in the field of hand-lettering is shown by this cover-page, lettered and designed by Percy G. Green, of 
Toowoomba, Queensland, a student of the I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 





n this series of articles the problems of job composition will be di d, and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and examples 
vill be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the les being criticized on fund tal principles— the basis of all art expression. 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 








Reconstruction of a Booklet. The item which is to be read as it is tipped to the 
] T is possible to excuse the printer who shop window, as it lays on a showcase or is thrust 
4} turns out a hand-bill arranged in a_ into the hand by the boy distributor to be read and 
disorderly manner and having little, immediately discarded, such as a hand-bill, need 

if any, artistic merit. Such work not possess the qualifications upon which prettiness 

is generally done under great stress depends. Such have been properly termed “ throw- 
and at such a low figure, necessarily, aways.” But the longer it is necessary for an item 
that little time or thought can be to be retained in order to fulfil its mission of enlight- 
given over to planning it with a view enment, the more attractive it must be, and in no 

to attractiveness. Its very nature precludes the other item is beauty more essential than in the book- 
thought of anything pretty, as we are wont to term let. It is a booklet for the reason, perhaps, that 
things which please the eye. But the majority of there is more matter than can be presented to advan- 
printed items the printer is called upon to produce tage in any other way. The more attractive it is, the 
are aided in their mission of usefulness in the attain- greater chance it has of being thrust into the pocket 
ment of results if they are attractive from the stand- of the recipient’s coat to be read, not hastily but at 
point of artistic merit, for all admire the beautiful. leisure, perhaps after the evening meal, when, with 














Who Prominent Men 


Say of 

Are You ) the Value of 

Advertising 
in the 


& = Local Paper 
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Fig. 2. Fic. 3. 

The arrangement of this page is such A rearrangement of the same copy, Here a title for the booklet is substituted 
that there is lack of unity; and the interro- but with a view both to artistic effect in which is more likely to impress the recip- 
gation-point, being blacker in tone than the the equalization of tone by the introduc- ient than the indefinite, meaningless ‘‘ Who 
other items, and out of its logical position, tion of color and for greater unity in Are You?” What merchant is not willing 
attracts attention from the words. the simplification of the design. to read the words of prominent men? 























the soothing aroma of his favorite cigar pervading 
the atmosphere, the reader is bound to be in his most 
agreeable and receptive frame of mind. 

From this long introduction the reader will no 
doubt be impressed with the idea that we are launch- 
ing forth on an extended dissertation on the subject 


of booklets in general; but such is not the case, except 
} 
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Elbert Hubbard says : 


| Advertising is the educa- 
| tion of the public as to 
who you are, where you 
are, and what you have to 
offer in the way of skill, 
talent or commodity. The 
| only man who should not 
| advertise is the man who 
has nothing to offer the 
world in the way of com- 


modity or service. 























Fic. 4. 
Typographically, the type-group is too wide and the marginal 
spaces present too great a variation. The border is too light in 
tone and the margins are poorly apportioned. The page does not 
inspire interest. 


in so far as the ideas presented apply to all booklets. 
We are really intent upon taking in hand a “ bilious 
booklet ’’— the term is borrowed — diagnosing the 
case and proceeding in the treatment by getting at 
the cause of the trouble and administering our specific 
a page at a time. 

Before launching into a criticism of the work 
from the typographic and advertising standpoints, 
let us first describe the stock used in its production, 
the size, and those features which we can not show 
in reproductions as we can the type-pages. The cover 
was of a very good quality and weight of linen-finish 
stock, buff in color —a stock which could carry suc- 
cessfully the most attractive of designs. The four 
inside pages were printed on a yellow flat — canary, 
in fact — a stock used mainly for the printing of office 
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forms. This stock was not only altogether out of 
place as used in this case, but was not in harmony 
with the cover. This was true, not only as regards 
the colors themselves, because of the rule of the fit- 
ness of things which makes it logical and desirable 
to select a cover-stock stronger in color and darker 
than the stock used for the inside pages. In the first 
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Elbert Hubbard 
said :— 
Advertising 
is the education 
of the public as 
to who you are, 
where you are, and 
what you have to 
offer it in the way 
of skill, talent or 
commodity. The 
only people who 
should not adver- 
tise are those who 
have nothing to 
offer the world in 
the way of com- 
modity or service. 














Fig. 5. 
Not only is this page more attractive from the standpoint of 
artistic typography, but the heading is quite likely to provoke 
greater interest because of the fact that Elbert Hubbard was so 


well known. 


place, the cover must stand the greater part of the 
wear of handling, and, being the protector, as it were, 
must be and appear the stronger. Buff is weaker 
than yellow. The margins on the original were all 
out of gear, the front margin being the smallest, 
whereas for most satisfactory results only the bottom 
margin should be greater than it. In our reproduc- 
tions we have endeavored to so place the designs in 
the hair-line rules that this feature will be illustrated. 

Taking up the cover-page (Fig. 1), we find, first, 
that the design is incorrectly placed on the page. 
Next we note the large interrogation-point, the most 
prominent item on the page, which might be allow- 
able if it were placed at the top of the words as a 
medium for attracting attention. Placed so far from 
the words it in reality attracts the reader’s attention 
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away from the words, and if the page were well filled 
with other words these would in all probability be 
overlooked entirely, because we naturally read from 
left to right and from top to bottom. We note next 
that the page is not nicely “ whited out,” the type- 
matter being crowded into the upper one-third of the 
page, the remainder being absolutely blank. If we 


Turning away for a moment from the typographic 
features, we will look at the page from the adver- 
tiser’s point of view. The booklet is an appeal for 
advertising in the columns of a small paper, and the 
text is made up of statements by prominent men on 
the value of advertising in the local paper. Does 
“Who Are You?” make any appeal worth heeding? 
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Country Weeklies Give Good Results. 


At a meeting of the American Advertiser: Association, Arthur Brisbane suid : ‘‘Not the 
country publisher but the business man is the chief sufferer from the fact that our merchants 
and manufacturers have not utilized the country newspapers’ advertising cclumns as they 
should and can be utilized. Remember these facts: He who reads the little crossroads 
newspaper or the larger newspaper of the fair-sized town is a man who buys everything 
He’ lives in a house and on land that he owns. He is interested in everything that the busi- 
ness men are doing. Through good advertising you can sell him everything, from the paint 
on the roof of his house to the cement in the floor of his cellar. Everything between the 
roof and the cellar, everything in the barn, and every tool in the field he buys and you may 
sell him. He is not like the dweller in the big city flat, who gets his water through a pipe, 
his light through a wire, his heat from the bas:ment, and whose shopping consists in getting 
a ready-made suit of clothes and a ready-made dinner in a tin or paper box. The man who 
reads the country newspaper buys everything. He buys pumps, lamps, stoves, automobiles, 
clothing, dresses, books, paints, farm implements, furniture, carpets, oils. In this room are 
two hundred and fifty men and individuals. Some of them represent a dozen manufactur- 
ing enterprises and more. There isn’t a man here who has anything to sell that he cannot 
sell to the reader of a country newspaper. And every man here could more profitably ad- 
vertise in a country newspaper in proportion to its circulation than in any other publication 
on the earth. I emphasize the value of the country newspaper as an advertising medium 
for it has that value.” 











The Carp Review is a Country Weekly. 


Is the only newspaper in Carleton—Eastern Ontario’s leading agricultural county—and 
has a large circulation, over 75% of its readers being farmers. It is centrally located (being 
20 miles west of Ottawa and 20 east of Arnprior) in a rich farming community. Send for 
sample copies and advertising rates. | Address’: 


JAMES A. EVOY, Proprietor, Carp, Ontario. 
A 























Fic. 6. 
Typographically the most attractive page of the booklet; but, with Cheltenham Bold used on the pre- 
ceding page, why set the display of this in the crude block-letter ? 


have an eye for tones—as most of us have—we Does it force home any truth or conviction? No, its 


will see without trying that there are three tones 
on the page instead of one, as should be the case — 
the border is very light, the type of medium tone, 
and the interrogation-point is very black. Along- 
side of this page we show a resetting in which the 
faults are corrected (Fig. 2). The tones are made 
uniform by printing the heavy items in a weaker 
color, the white spaces are more pleasing because the 
shape of the type-group is more nearly in harmony 
with the shape of the page, and its placement gives 
margins which are nearly uniform, there being less 
variation in their extent. Then, too, the question- 
mark is placed not to serve as an attractor, but sim- 
ply to serve as a bit of appropriate decoration while 
at the same time fulfilling its function as a point of 
punctuation. If it was desirable to use it as an 
attractor — the value of which we doubt — it might 
be placed above the type-lines, the group, of course, 
to retain its present proportions. 


only excuse is that it may inveigle the recipient into 
turning to the inside pages — and such a practice is 
not good advertising. How much more effective 
would be the simple statement, “ What Prominent 
Men Say of the Value of Advertising in the Local 
Paper.” What merchant will not heed the words of 
men in whom he has confidence and whose wisdom he 
knows is greater than his own. 

Fig. 3 is a page set from this copy, and a com- 
parison will prove its greater value as advertising, 
for it tells something and causes the ambitious mer- 
chant to read what these prominent men have to say. 

We will now turn to the first inside page (Fig. 
4). The faulty margins, both between the border 
and edge of paper page, and between the type and 
enclosing border as well, strike us as being decidedly 
unattractive. The type should have been set in nar- 
rower measure so that the group would not crowd 
the border so closely at the sides and would occupy 
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more of the space at top and bottom, thus making 
the marginal spaces more nearly uniform. Here, too, 
the border is too light in tone to harmonize with the 
type. 

What is there about this page to interest the 
reader? the advertising man would ask. Nothing, we 
are forced to admit, stands out to rivet the attention. 
Something should, and what could be more effective 


Having begun the preceding page with the dis- 
play, “ Elbert Hubbard Said,” why not begin this 
with “ Arthur Brisbane Says Country Weeklies Give 
Good Results”? The rearrangement (Fig. 7) tells 
the story better than words. Which, reader, would 
be more likely to arouse your interest? 

Turning to the fourth and last page we find, 
typographically, a counterpart of the first, but it is 


than the words, “ Elbert Hubbard Said.” Known the the publisher himself who speaks here and we are 


Arthur Brisbane Says Country Weeklies 
Give Good Results 


AT a meeting of the American Advertisers Association, Arthur Brisbane said: ‘‘Not the country 

publisher but the business man is the chief sufferer from the fact that our merchants and 
manufacturers have not utilized the country newspapers’ advertising columns as they should and 
can be utilized. Remember these facts: He who reads the little crossroads newspaper or the larger 
newspaper of the fair-sized town is a man who buys everything. He lives in a house and on land 
that he owns. He is interested in everything that the business men are doing. Through good 
advertising you can sell him everything, from the paint on the roof of his house to the cement in 
the floor of his cellar. Everything between the roof and the cellar, everything in the barn, and 
every tool in the field he buys and you may sell him. He is not like the dweller in the big city flat, 
who gets his water through a pipe, his light through a wire, his heat from the basement, and 
whose shopping consists in getting a ready-made suit of clothes and a ready-made dinner ia a tin 
or paper box. The man who reads the country newspaper buys everything. He buys pumps, lamps, 
stoves, automobiles, clothing, dresses, books, paints, farm implements, furniture, carpets, oils. In 
this room are two hundred and fifty men and individuals. Some of them represent a dozen manu- 
‘facturing enterprises and more. There isn’t a2 man here who has anything to sell that he can not 
sell to the reader of a country newspaper. And every man here could more profitably advertise in 
a country newspaper in proportion to its circulation than fn any other publication on the earth. 
I emphasize the value of the country newspaper as an advertising medium, for it has that value.’’ 














Te CARP REVIEW is a country weekly. Is the only newspaper in Carleton — Eastern 
Ontario’s leading agricultural county — and has a large circulation, over 75% of its readers 
being farmers. It is centrally located (being 20 miles west of Ottawa and 20 east of Arnprior) ina 
rich farming community. Send for sample copies and advertising rates. Address: 


JAMES A. EVOY, Proprietor, Carp, Ontario. 

















Fig. 7. 
A rearrangement, typographically in harmony with Fig. 5, and in which the display is changed in order 
to create greater interest and not give the impression that the publisher himself is writing. 


world over, read by millions, this great writer’s name 
carries conviction, for he was truly a great adver- 


tiser. In the rearrangement we have not only cor- 
rected the typographic faults, but have added the 
display which would undoubtedly interest the major- 
ity of the possible readers (Fig. 5). The bilious 
original stands a poor chance indeed in competition 
with this page, which tells something at a glance. 

The two-page spread on the inside pages is the 
best in the book from a typographical standpoint 
(Fig. 6). Though the marginal spaées between type 
and border are scant, they are not so strikingly at 
variance as on the other pages, but the page margins 
are not greatly improved. Why, however, resort to 
the unattractive display letter when Cheltenham 
Bold was at hand and was used on the preceding 
page? Display on a booklet such as this should be 
confined to one series of type. 


not sure of the value of the display, “ James A. Evoy 
Says,” not because he is James A. Evoy, but because 
he is publisher of the paper making the appeal, and 
if no name were used it would be understood that 
James A. Evoy was speaking and readers might look 
upon it as a display of egotism. We would, therefore, 
treat the page impersonally. 





TASTE, if it mean anything but a paltry connois- 
seurship, must mean a general susceptibility to truth 
and nobleness, a sense to discern, and a heart to love 
and reverence all beauty, order, goodness, whereso- 
ever, or in whatsoever forms and accompaniments, 
they are to be seen. This surely implies, as its chief 
condition, a finely gifted mind, purified into harmony 
with itself, into keenness and justness of vision; 
above all, kindled into love and generous admiration. 
— Carlyle. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 





This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their i diate practical value. 
Correspondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. Address all communications to Apprentice Printers’ 
Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman Street, Chicago. 


Make It Readable —No. III. bility should in no instance be sacrificed in the attain- 
%] F he would succeed in his trade, the ment of that object. 
apprentice compositor must ever keep This is especially true in display printing. There 
in his mind the fact that copy is given would be little display printing if promoters of indus- 
him not as an opportunity to distin- tries, manufacturers of and dealers in merchandise 
guish himself in the production of a_ did not find it an effectual means of bringing their 
“| design merely pretty or ornate, but wares to the attention of prospective buyers. It is 
SS MNTICIICIR rather to prepare it in such fashion these men who in reality pay the greater portion 
~ that it will most effectually fulfil its of the printer’s salary —and the printer must be 
mission as a disseminator of information. While an guided by their viewpoints and make his designs as 
attractive type-design is ever to be desired, reada- attractive as the limitations of proper display and 


GRIMES 








Twelfth Annual Report 


of the 


Twelth Annual Report of the Board 
of Directors of the Sedalia 
Public Library. Board of Directors 
of the 


Sedalia Public Library 
@ 


Sedalia, Missouri 





For she Pies Your Batiog For the Fiscal Year Ending 


April 30th, 1912 April 30, 1912 





| 

















Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
The separation of the three distinct items on several lines does Here the three principal items are given individual lines and the 
not produce the most readable design. page is readable at a glance. 
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the greatest possible legibility will permit. In the 
great majority of cases just a little thought and care 
will lead to a solution of the problem, a design which 
is attractive and readable and therefore valuable to 
the advertiser. The most artistically attractive job 
in the world might at the same time be an absolute 
failure. 

Then there is the reader to consider, and every- 
thing must be made plain so that the act of reading 
can be accomplished with the least possible effort. 

We read display by lines, and those words which 
in common express one idea or thing and which are 
dependent upon each other for complete sense should 





Sedalia Public 
Library 








The first line ends badly in that the words “ Sedalia Public ”’ in 
themselves have no significance. 


be arranged — if at all possible — on one line so that 
this idea will be easily and readily grasped. 

Words are of little avail in the expression of an 
idea in typography without illustrations to supple- 
ment them in making clear the idea brought out. In 
illustration of this idea, we show herewith (Fig. 1) 
the title-page of a report book, which is, from the 
artistic point of view alone, excellent indeed and one 
of which the compositor may feel proud. 

On the other hand, this group combines three sep- 
arate and distinct items, all combining, of course, in 
good sequence in the presentation of the subject of 
the book. These three items, however, are divided 
over the several lines in such a way that no one 
stands out as an individual unit to make the whole 
readily plain to the reader. ‘“ Twelfth Annual 
Report ” is one thing, “ Board of Directors ” another, 
and “ Sedalia Public Library” still another, and to 
be the most easily read and understood, each of these 
three items must at first be grasped independent of 
the others. The division of words and the separa- 
tion of these items over the several lines makes the 
act of reading a rather difficult problem. 


As a simple matter of display, moreover, these 
three items are not of the same importance and should 
not be set in type of uniform size. 

The problem, then, is to arrange the several words 
forming one thing on an individual line, where it will 
be read at a glance and grasped with the least pos- 
sible effort. Fig. 2 illustrates the working out of this 
idea, in that the words “ Twelfth Annual Report” 
occupy the first, “ Board of Directors” the second, 
and “ Sedalia Public Library ” the third of the impor- 
tant lines. 

As a side issue brought forth by the design, the 
unimportant words forming the “ catch-lines,” the 
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Sedalia 
Public Library 














Fic. 4. 
Here the words “ Public Library ” indicate an institution, and the 
line “ Sedalia ’’ gives it local significance. 


connecting-links between the important lines, are in 
reality superfluous. Being “ understood,” the infor- 
mation presented would be as clear without them. 
We would suggest that catch-lines be avoided when- 
ever possible, but in some cases, as, for example, 
“ Manufacturers of ” and “ Dealers in,” they are nec- 
essary to inform the reader of the firm’s status. 

If instead of a title-page we were called upon to 
get up a cover-page from the copy, it might be neces- 
sary, owing to the use of stock of dark color, to 
arrange the most important display, “ Sedalia Public 
Library,” in two lines, in order to obtain for it suffi- 
cient size and strength. The problem of how best to 
break up the words to run over the two lines might 
cause the printer some concern. However, “ Sedalia 


.Public ” does not read well and in itself is meaning- 


less, and it is not best, therefore, to close the line 
with the word “ Public.” “ Public Library,” however, 
does indicate something, and “ Sedalia ” indicates the 
specific public library, distinguishing it from other 
public libraries. Therefore, it would be best to place 
the word “ Sedalia ” on the first of the two lines and 
“Public Library ” on the second (Figs. 3 and 4). 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets and specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose 
should be marked “ For Criticism” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on packages containing specimens must not be included 


in | of sp | S must be mailed flat. If rolled they will not be criticized. 








BIGGERS, THE PRINTER, Houston, Texas.— Your Thanksgiving 
circular is both interesting and attractive. 

SPENCER-WILLIAMSON PRINTING COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa.— 
Your announcement is a delightful bit of printing. 

E. D. Fow Ler, Durham, North Carolina.— Your letter-heads 
are admirably designed and printed, as, in fact, are all of the 
specimens. 

THE GARDNER PRINTING COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio.— We con- 
sider Lumber an exceptionally well-executed publication, the press- 
work being especially good. 


. unless letter postage is placed on the entire p 


THE October issue of Quids and Quads, house-organ of the 
W. P. Dunn Company, Chicago, Illinois, is attractive, as usual, 
the cover-design being both pleasing and forceful. 

T. W. LEE, Fargo, North Dakota.— We admire your work very 
much indeed and no fault can be found with it in any particular. 
The holiday stationery blotter is especially attractive. 

E. P. HuBBELL, Braidentown, Florida.— You did well with the 
blotter, but the two display lines at the top are too short, owing 
to the fact that the lower part of the design is set the full measure 
of the job. 
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Handsome title-page arrangement by Clarence W. Nary, with The James Bayne Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


J. J. GUTHRIE, Galveston, Texas.— Your faultless work con- 
tinues to hold a charm for us which invariably causes us to wish 
that you would favor us more frequently. 

ALBERT DAMMEYER, New York city.— The specimens of holiday 
printing are excellent in every way, although we would prefer to 
see all of them printed on white stock. 

THE KEYSTONE PRESS, Newark, New Jersey.— The card is very 
well composed, but would be better if all of the type were printed 
in black and the rules and trade-mark in red. 


THE Art Press, Weyburn, Saskatchewan.— The wall-card 
would be improved if the lines were centered instead of set flush 
to the left, because of the more harmonious white spaces the cen- 
tering would create. 

AMERICAN LITHOGRAPHING & PRINTING COMPANY, Des Moines, 
Iowa.— The poultry-farm catalogue is satisfactorily arranged and 
very well printed. On the cover there is hardly enough detail in 
the child’s face nor in the small chickens, but the remainder of the 
design is very good indeed. 
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Title-page of attractive booklet issued by Calkins & Holden, 
New York city. 


Au. S. CAIN, Provo, Utah.— The stationery is nicely designed 
and the colors are well chosen. However, type-lines, and espe- 
cially those set in small type, should not be printed in weak tints. 

FreD L. Tower ComMpPANY, Portland, Maine.— Both the an- 
nouncement and the card are highly satisfactory, though the card 
is rather crowded in the center, due to the use of larger sizes of 
type than necessary. 

Foster & PARKS CompPANny, Nashville, Tennessee.— The pack- 
age-label for the Irish Tea Company is very attractive, although 
the lower group crowds the border too closely and the guide-lines 
for writing are too weak. 

WILLIAM F. FELL Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The 
folder, ‘“‘A Most Cordial Invitation to You,” on the first inside 
page of which is tipped a half-tone print of your new home, is 
handsome and impressive. 

THE CLOVER PRESS, New York city.— The Thanksgiving an- 
nouncement is clever, but we regret the matter was not set to 
run the narrow way of the page so that the tipped-on sheet would 
harmonize with the space it occupies. 

THE MOooNEY PRINT, New York city.— The blotter is excellent, 
but if the main group were centered between the cut and the 
right-hand edge of the stock, rather than on the stock, regardless 
of the cut, an improvement would result. 

ARTHUR R. Epick, Johnstown, New York.— Your work is well 
done, but you use parallel rules, made up of a light and a heavy 
one, too frequently. A single one-point rule in such cases would 
improve all the specimens wonderfully. 

Piano Trade Magazine, Chicago, Illinois— Your paper is well 
made up and satisfactorily printed. Advertisements are very 
well designed and set. Personally, we do not admire the Ben 
Day background back of the name of the paper. 


McGRAW-PHILLIPS PRINTING COMPANY, New York city.— All 
the specimens sent us are excellent. On the Civic Association’s 
dinner booklet the yellow is not pleasing. A tint of the brown 
used in printing the type, or a light green, would have been much 
better. 

THE FRED J. RINGLEY ComMPANY, Chicago, Illinois.— The holi- 
day blotter is very good indeed, but would be helped by a larger 
display line at the top to occupy the waste white space above the 
arm of the Santa Claus illustration. This illustration is not very 
good. 

Burton & ANwaAy, Chicago, Illinois.— Your stationery is very 
well designed and the blue ink on gray stock makes a very pleas- 
ing combination. The rules above and below the squared groups 
are too prominent. Single rules would be preferable. The blotter 
is excellent. 

C. W. Rosey, Oregon City, Oregon.— The triangular label is 
very interesting as well as attractive, but on the title-page of the 
Mass Hotel menu the script by no means harmonizes with the 
text-letter used for the main display lines. The other specimens 
are very good indeed. 

THE VINCENT PRESS, Minneapolis, Minnesota.— The card for 
Paul Weir Cloud represents a good idea, but is marred by the 
colons at the end of the short line. Such makeshifts do not ade- 
quately square up groups of type, and it would be better to center 
the short last line in such cases. 

The Great Falls Tribune, Great Falls, Montana.— The large 
calendar printed by you for the Nelson Coal Company is excellent 
in every way. The use of large half-tone views of mine interiors 
on the several sheets is at once interesting and attractive, adding 
much advertising value to the calendar. 

A. J. SCHLINGER, White Plains, New York.— A symmetrical 
arrangement of the lines on the first page of the program for 
the Federation of Women’s Clubs recital would improve it. By 
setting the design in roman instead of the unattractive Bradley, 
the word “ Recital ’’ could then be set in capitals in order to make 
it the longest line, and the matter below could be arranged to 
carry out the form of an inverted pyramid. 
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Dignified, artistic title-page of furniture catalogue by Clarence W. 
Nary, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


E. J. EBERHARDT, St. Louis, Missouri.— The druggists’ labels 
are satisfactory for that class of work, and the order of display 
—firm-name in ten-point, line of business in six-point and 
address in eight-point—is very good. Ordinarily, though, the 
line of business is of greater importance than the location. 





























THE BRIGHT, PROMPT PRINTER, Middleburg, Transvaal.— Your 
stationery would be better if light green had been used instead of 
red as the second color on your headings. Red and brown do not 
make a very pleasing combination, especially if the brown is at all 
light and the red the least bit dark. Design is very good on all 
items. 

JOHN T. HOLDEN, Sacramento, California.— We do not admire 
the combination of old-style headings with body-matter set in 
modern roman, as in your booklet, ‘“‘ Blow Your Own Horn.” The 
body-type is badly out of alignment and presswork is poor. The 
reds, except on the cover, are too weak, apparently being reduced 
to the limit. 

PHIL. B. PRITCHARD, Miami, Florida.— Condensed type should 
not be letter-spaced, otherwise the dance program is very satis- 
factory. The booklet title-page would be improved if roman capi- 
tals were used instead of italic capitals, and if the upper group 
were lowered and the lower group raised. At present the design 
appears overbalanced at the top. 

Ear. E. Snow, Bluffton, Indiana.— The package-label is very 
attractive, although single rules at either end of the word “ from” 
would be preferable to the three parallel rules. You have too 
great a desire for panelwork, which should be overcome, for when 
items inside panels do not fill the panels with equal marginal 
spaces on all four sides an ill effect is produced. 

CLARENCE W. Nary, Grand Rapids, Michigan.— Everything 
essential to good catalogue-making characterizes the specimens 
you have sent us, and the Johnson Chair Company’s large cata- 
logue is a model for its class. The title-page to this book is both 
impressive and dignified, illustrating the great value of liberal 
white space. The handling of the small inner panel, while not 











































Fortunate are the children 
who grow up in homes where 
good music is counted among 
the necessitiesof life and finds 
its expression through an in- 
strument so sympathetic and 
responsive as the 
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Characterful advertisement to which unusual style of illustration 
adds much. By Calkins & Holden, New York city. 
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THE VALUE OF A | 
PICTURE | 


It pays to make illustrations accurate and artistic. 

Any reasonable effort to get clear detail, a more 
| natural effect or a stronger appeal is worth while, 
| because it brings results in sales. 
“ More and more do manufacturers realize the 
importance of better furniture halftones. The past 
season has shown the unmistakable trend. Furniture 
makers in New York, Pennsylvania and throughout 
the Middle West and South are demanding the best 
furniture halftones they can obtain. 


For many firms we provide a complete service of 
photographing, engraving and catalog making. For 
some we make only the engravings and catalogs. 








| * Bayne furniture halftones are pretty well recog’ 
nized as the best engravings that furniture specialists 
can produce. 

THE JAMES BAYNE COMPANY 


PHOTOGRAPHING « ENGRAVING « PRINTING 
Booklets, Direct Advertising “ A Complete Service 


GRAND RAPIDS» MICHIGAN 











Circular by Clarence W. Nary, with The James Bayne Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, Michigan. Original in brown and brown 
tint on white antique stock. . 


exactly a new idea, is nevertheless a good one. Although a better 
appearance would result if the second line were full, the effect 
is not at all bad as it is, because there is considerable white space 
at top and sides of the first line. We would admire the design 
even more if but one series of type had been used. Presswork is 
excellent. Your specialty seems to be the designing of title 
pages, and several are reproduced in these columns. 

The Pocket Book, a miniature house-organ, the cover of which 
was designed to imitate a folding bill-book, has been issued by 
The Art Engraving & Electrotyping Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
It is admirably executed in every way and should prove valuable 
in an advertising way, not only because of its novelty, but because 
of the exceptionally good sales talk it contains. 

C. W. Hickox, Northfield, Minnesota.— The little note-head is 
very attractive, but would be improved if old-style roman capitals 
were substituted for the Copperplate Gothic in which your name is 
set. The design should be placed about one pica lower on the 


sheet. The blotter is pleasing, but the inside rule panel printed 
in orange is too weak; one-point rule would have been much 
better. 


THEODORE T. Moore, Fowler, Indiana.— The folder, entitled 
“ Quality Printing,’ is well designed and should have proved 
excellent publicity. We do not consider the eighteen-point type 
too large on the page where the cut is printed. In fact, consider- 
ing the strength of the type, anything smaller would be too weak. 
The rules do not join well, which mars slightly the appearance of 
the work. 

PRINTING DEPARTMENT, LARAMIE Broom WorKS, Rawlins, 
Wyoming.— You have used larger sizes of types than you should 
on most of the Christmas cards and they appear very crowded as 
a result. Avoid striving for such unusual color combinations, for 
this attempt has caused some poor combinations. A thorough 
study of the subject of color and color harmony would help you 
very much indeed. 

JAMES, Kerns & Assott, Portland, Oregon.— The program 
and menu of the banquet tendered the commissioners from China 
by the Portland Chamber of Commerce is handsomely printed, 
but we believe being bound at the tops of the pages instead of at 
the left side made it rather difficult to hold open for reading. 
Presswork and embossing are as near perfection as is possible. 
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The gold and red do not make a very pleasing combination on 
the cover of the physicians’ menu. You are to be commended for 
the high standard of quality which characterizes your work. 

CALKINS & HOLDEN, New York city.— The advertising matter 
you prepare and print for your customers is of the character 
which produces results. To enumerate its virtues we would say 
that it is strong, distinctive, and preéminently readable. Two 
examples from a brochure of advertising suggestions for Chicker- 
ing piano dealers are reproduced. 

EpITH SAMPSON, Denver, Colorado.— We consider the flower 
catalogue issued by your advertising department very clever 
indeed. The illustrations are particularly effective and the uni- 


WALTER WALLICK, Galesburg, Illinois.— On the cover adver- 
tisement for Illinois Wesleyan University the heavy rule below 
the heading is too prominent. If this rule were removed, the 
group of body-type raised to a position near the heading, and the 
extra white space allowed above the signature, a decided improve- 
ment would result. There is too much type on the title-page for 
the program of the Annual Meeting of the Missionary Society, 
and an improvement would result if the type-sizes in all lines 
were reduced. 

H. J. BRADFIELD, Helena, Arkansas.— All of your specimens 
are of good quality, the blotters being especially attractive. We 
admire most the one printed on brown stock, but of course this 




















From Bowstring to Pianoforte 


When the melodious twang of a taut bowstring first 
tickled the ear of some skin-clad huntsman of the Stone 
Age, an immortal musical tradition had its ignoble birth. 
Through these many thousand years this musical tradition 
has marvelously developed, from primitive Grecian lyre 
to the many-stringed harp of the medieval minstrels, 
from clavichord to spinet, from karpsichord to pianoforte, 
until it finds today its supreme expression in the 
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An advertisement which is not only sure to attract attention, but to impress the reader as 
well, because of the suggestion of quality it presents. 





formity of arrangement of all pages produces a nice harmony of 
the whole. We might suggest changes, but hardly improvements, 
for the work is up to that standard where only personal taste 
would be expressed in whatever we might say. 

THE STERLING PRINTING COMPANY, Fremont, Ohio.— The speci- 
mens are high-class in every way, the little cards being especially 
neat. The idea in the make-up of your statement and bill-head 
is good, but so many capitals of so nearly equal size do not 
permit any one thing to stand out with great prominence. We 
will state, however, that both bill-head and statement are admira- 
bly neat. No fault can be found with any of the work. 

The Herald, Marceline, Missourii—A simple symmetrical 
arrangement of all lines on the cover-page of the School cata- 
logue would be the most satisfactory way to handle it. Mean- 
ingless rule arrangements have no value, and in the case of this 
cover-design the white spaces are cut up into inharmonious parts. 
The inside pages and the advertisements are much better, proba- 
bly because you made no attempt for the unusual in them. 

CHARLES E. STONE, Helena, Arkansas.— All of the specimens 
are attractively set. On the folder for the Helena Gas & Electric 
Company, the rules used to underscore the display lines on the 
first page are too heavy in lieu of the rather strong blue used in 
printing. On your letter-head, a better appearance would result 
if the border bands were placed above the groups set in italic 
rather than below, for their use below is without purpose. 





is largely a matter of individual taste. We also admire the one 
on which a wide border band is used. Of the package-labels we 
like best the one printed in orange and black on yellow stock, not 
only because of the pleasing color effect, but also because the lines 
are squared so nicely. 

THE RECORD PRINTING CoMPANY, Lowell, Ohio.— The rules are 
altogether too bold on the catalogue envelope, and the wave rules 
inside the plain rules produce an unsatisfactory effect. The lines 
representing the name of the firm are spaced too far apart, con- 
sidering the very small amount beween the last of these lines 
and the address line below. The name lacks unity for that 
reason. Use only such rules as are necessary to classify or hold 
together the type-lines in your designs. 

SEARS PRINTING CoMPANY, San Marcus, Texas.— Presswork on 
The Laurel could be greatly improved. Too many faces of type 
were used in the composition of the advertisements and there is. 
an appreciable lack of harmony in the appearance of the various 
pages. In the boxed headings, regular rectangles would be pref- 
erable to those in which there is an indention of the side rules. 
The cover is quite satisfactory, though rather too crowded with 
matter for a page of this character. 

C. E. Sturm, Flora, Illinois.— The letter-head for the Fair 
Association is bizarre in appearance, owing to the great number 
of large sizes of type used in the design and to a superfluous use 
of rules which are printed in a stronger color than the type. 











Limited display of the matter pertaining to the fair would prove 
more effective than the overdisplayed group, and the appearance 
of the design would be improved at the same time. The matter in 
the panels is not centered as it should be. 

IRVING BATH, Goldendale, Washington.— Where capitals of one 
size are used with capitals of another size to attain a capital and 
small capital effect with commercial letters, the letters should 
align at the bottom. Incomplete borders, as on your package- 
label, present a somewhat displeasing effect. On your statement, 
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to it. This month a large wall-hanger on which Kipling’s “If” 
is printed in brown with a decorative heading and tail-piece in 
buff, green tint and gold, on buff stock, roughed, which sheet is 
tipped and tied to a larger sheet of mottled cover-stock, features 
the specimens. 

E. W. Jose, St. Louis, Missouri.— ‘“‘The Great Majestic 
Range” is a very satisfactory catalogue, but slight changes 
would make it truly admirable. Those pages on which the 
descriptive matter is enclosed in a decorative panel at the top 
































Cover and several inside pages of a handsome brochure prepared by The Bartlett-Orr Press, New York city, advertis- 


the italic line crowds the band at the top too closely and the rule 
below the second largest display line is too weak to harmonize 
with the type. 

R. A. Peck, Caledonia, New York.— Your letter-head, which 
is attractive, would be improved if the rules were removed from 
below the lines in the two corners, if a single one-point rule were 
used instead of the parallel rules below the main display line, and 
if the three small lines below were grouped closer together. We 
do not admire griffins as ornaments except on very rare occa- 
sions, and this is not one of such occasions. The envelope-card 
is nicely arranged, but the ornaments are not pleasing. The colors 
are good. 

JoHN L. CoLLeT, Houston, Texas.— A few years ago some of 
the finest examples of the printers’ art which came to this 
department emanated from the Biggers plant, Houston, Texas, 
in which you are at present employed. You start out as though 
you were a “chip off the old block,” the blotter entitled ‘ Our 
Stationery, etc.,’’ being exceptionally pleasing. We note that the 
fourth line alongside the initial letter does not align with the 
three previous lines as it should. Colors are very pleasing. On 
your letter-head we would prefer buff to the bright yellow you 
used. 

WILLIAM EDWIN RupGE, New York city, sends out each month 
to his customers a sample of the product of his plant, which spe- 
cializes in the higher grades of printing. The specimens, invaria- 
bly printed on high-grade stock in harmonious colors, impress one 
as emanating from a firm capable of handling anything put up 


ing the new Printing Crafts building to prospective graphic-arts tenants. 








would be improved if the panels were smaller and the cuts raised 
several picas so that the bottom marginal space would conform 
more nearly to the side margins and the white space at the top. 
The decorative border used on some of the pages is too prominent, 
distracting the attention from the type-matter of the page. The 
cover is strong and attractive. 


P. J. KELLY, State School for the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri.— 
The Thanksgiving Entertainment program represents commenda- 
ble effort on the part of the deaf boys in your charge. Improve- 
ment would result if only a simple rule were used below the 
second display line on the title-page and if the two lines below 
were set in a smaller size of type, the short line to be centered 
under the longer one, and the two raised to within eighteen points 
of the rule above. An ornament should not be placed in the 
exact center between two groups, but toward the top in a position 
representing good proportion. Do not use italic capitals. 

FreD S. IRESON, Williamson, West Virginia.— The business- 
card would be more attractive if buff instead of yellow were used 
for printing the cut which serves as a background behind the 
type-groups. Yellow is not a pleasing color used in that way. 
On the card, “ Printing of Quality,’’ the signature should be 
rearranged so that it could be centered, for the large amount of 
white space in the lower right-hand corner overbalances the 
design in a way. The rule border on the cover-page of the ‘“‘ Hand 
Book for Teachers ” is too weak to harmonize with the type, and 
the main group is too high on the cover of the ‘“‘ Mingo County 
Agricultural Society ’’ book. 
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A very interesting window-card by Ellsworth Geist, typographer, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Louis A. Lepis, Jersey City, New Jersey.— The cover and 
title-page drawings are excellent in design, the only fault to be 
found being with the lettering, which is a little rough, but practice 
is all that is necessary to your development along this line. The 
pencil sketches of advertisement layouts are also good, one of 
which is herewith reproduced. 

ELLSWorRTH GEIsT, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— The neat sim- 
plicity of your work is indeed admirable and illustrates to good 
advantage the versatility of the Old Style Caslon letter, as you 
handle successfully all lines of work with it. A small window- 
card is reproduced. 

F. J. FUHRMAN, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— The menu-booklet 
of the Homewood Board of Trade banquet is pleasing in every 
way. No fault of a serious nature can be found with any par- 
ticular of its execution. The dinner program for the Allegheny 
County Laundrymen’s Exchange, a novelty designed to approxi- 
mate the appearance of a bundle of laundry, on the slip attached 
to which the titular matter is printed, is cleverly conceived and 
executed. 

JOHN A. AREND, West Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The items 
printed by you for use at the annual banquet of the Fellowship 
Club of the Stephen Greene Company are interesting examples 
as novelties, but are not good typography when judged by present- 











Novel business-card by Claude W. Harmony, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 
Original in blue over buff on white stock. 
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day standards. Lines set on the bias are not only unattractive 
but are difficult to read, and to print small letters in red ink on 
dark-green stock is to tax the reader’s eyes to the limit. On the 
inside pages the red is too strong for the green, standing out with 
much greater prominence. You did remarkably well indeed print- 
ing this work with such uniform impression on a proof press, 
and the register is very good indeed. 

Wilkes-Barre Waechter, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania.— Need- 
less paneling mars the appearance of your stationery very much, 
the arrangement below the name of the paper on the letter-head 
being very confusing and hence unattractive. One of the first 
essentials to good panel designs is to have copy which fills the 
panels comfortably, without resorting to makeshifts in an effort 
to fill up blank spaces. The purple ink does not show to good 
advantage in printing the heavy display line, for it constitutes 
a violation of tone harmony with the smaller type printed in a 
weak green. Orange-red would have given you as much promi- 
nence and better tone harmony. The heading on the circular 
letter is much better in design and has much more advertising 
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Pencil layout for an advertisement by Louis A. Lepis, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 


value because it is simpler. The parallel rules below the first lines 
of the short paragraph on the blotter mar rather than improve 
the effectiveness of the design. Practice simple arrangements, 
by all means. 

McNITSKY PRINTING CoMPANY, Denton, Texas.— Your firm 
letter-head is simply arranged and commendable for that reason, 
but the type-sizes are too large in our estimation. The gray-tone 
letters do not work well on antique stock because so much ink 
must be carried the letters fill up, producing an uneven, unat- 
tractive effect. The Baldwin letter-head is satisfactory. The title- 
page for the Grand Opera Artists is neat, but the inside pages 
should have been set in narrower measure so as to allow for 
greater outside margins in conformity with the large top and 
bottom margins. If on the blotter, ‘“‘ Discriminating Teachers 
and Students,” the type had been set in wider measure, the 
superfluous rules at the sides could have been eliminated and the 
lines would not be so crowded. You have combined in this blotter 
an old-style and a modern letter, the lack of harmony between the 
two producing an unattractive effect. Plain rule borders would 
improve the advertisements. 
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BY JOHN H. CLAYTON. 


Vhat the advertiser says; the words he uses to say it; the form in which he presents what he has to say; the illustrations he uses; and the style 


in which the printer expresses the ideas, are the subject-matters for this department. 


Clearness Is All-Important in Advertising. 
It is not much use sending out a piece of litera- 
ture and expecting its cleverness to put the message 
Unless you display your communication in 


across. 
such a way that it is easy for the 
recipient to grasp, the chances 
are he won’t. And you have 
wasted your money. 

Now, in saying this we do not 
wish to be misunderstood. There 
are, of course, different objec- 
tives, depending upon the article 
to be advertised and the people 
to whom the appeal is sent. But 
whether your object is to impress 
(as in bank advertising), or to 
create belief (as in orange-grove 
publicity); whether your ulti- 
mate aim is something far re- 
moved from just having your 
prospect “get” what you are 
driving at; unless your message 
is absolutely clear it is bound to 
suffer. 

We’ve talked considerably 
about “ trying it out on the dog.” 
If C. J. Warner, of Iola, Kansas, 
had done this before sending out 
the blotter reproduced on this 
page he probably would not have 
mailed a single copy. 

Mr. Warner will not mind our 
saying this, as he asked for a 
candid expression of opinion. 

Before you start to read the 
blotter, learn its technical dress. 
(As it was impossible to secure a 
satisfactory reproduction of the 
original, it was necessary to have 
it reset and to duplicate it as 
nearly as possible.) Printed in 


black ink on medium-green stock, it was made even 
harder to read by using Litho Bold type. 
how the contrasting light and heavy lines make for 
illegibility.) Then it was set flush to the left in one 
long paragraph. Can you conceive any combination 








filmegart— 


now, there’s a word 
you seldom see, many 
g00d people never saw 
it, others have seen it 
but did not know what 
it was, yet a few have 
learned its peculiar 
meaning but have been 
unable to employ it at 
the proper time and 
place. It is, indeed, a 
rare old word, a good, 
honest, lawful word, 
one that no man need 
fear or distrust, a word 
that will serve him 
well where others fail, 
a word that will add 
years to the life of the 
average man if shaken 
and taken in time— 

it is said there are as 
many different kinds 
of printers as there are 
kinds of jobs to print, 
and the printer on the 
southeast corner of the 
city square may be the 
right kind after all. 


phone 
895 











Unless the message is absolutely clear it 
loses value as advertising. 


(You know 


different. 


that would render more difficult the reading of this 
blotter, which Mr. Warner undoubtedly thought 
would bring in considerable business? 

Now, as to the wording: 


We frankly confess 
that we are to be numbered among 
those whom the printer describes 
as “good” people, for we never 
have seen the word “ filmegart.” 

Do you know, we suspected a 
catch, somehow. Probably a 
great many people who got the 
blotters did, too. And a feeling 
of that kind is the worst possi- 
ble thing to arouse in your pros- 
pect. He’s on his guard at once 
for something — he doesn’t know 
what, but “he’s not going to be 
caught napping, anyway.” And, 
of course, the main point of your 
advertising then is lost. 

Evidently Mr. Warner meant 
the blotter to be a curiosity- 
arouser. Is it? Most people to 
whom we showed it read it down 
about a quarter of the way, then 
handed it back with an air of 
indifference. 

So much for others and their 
opinion. We are compelled to add 
to this that the statement that the 
printer on the southeast corner 
of the city square may be the 
right kind after all doesn’t im- 
press. Why not come boldly out 
and claim that he is the right kind 
—no doubt about it. 

And why not add your name? 
Are we to call that phone number 
and ask for Mr. er — er — ? 

Our reason for giving so much 
space to what may appear a unit 


of comparative unimportance is because of the largely 
prevalent opinion that in order to get results from 
advertising all one has to do is to get out something 
Adherence to recognized rules is impera- 
tive in this as in all other professions. 
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An Excellent Example of the Unusual in 
Direct Advertising. 

When Fuller & Smith, of Cleveland and Detroit, 
sent the mailing-piece of which a facsimile appears 
on this page, they referred to it as “a reproduction 
of a package of the goods advertised.” This is a very 
clever way of putting it, but the expression is no 
more ingenious than 
the circular itself. The 
original is wrapped 
around a strong mail- 
ing-tube, 3% inches in 
diameter by 6 inches 
high. You can see at 
once it is a miniature 
fence. And you want 
to look inside. You 
“open the gate,” so to 
speak. In other words, 
you remove the paper- 
clips which hold it to- 
gether. Then you go 
in and look around. 

A sheet 50 inches 
long by 6 inches high is 
revealed. One side con- 
tains short wording 
and line reproductions 
from drawings of the 
big variety of fencing 
and gates which this 
company (The Cleve- 
land Cyclone Fence 
Company) manufac- 
tures. On the other 





the possibilities of Cleveland Cyclone Service in its 
relation to special contracts which he would be unable 
to land without help. 

Then follow a few words on each of the special 
divisions of fencing, gates, decorations, and other 
products. A suggestion that the return post-card 
be mailed back in order to have prices, confidential 
information, etc., con- 
cludes the sales argu- 
ment. 

This is all good. It 
is in logical sequence. 
The dealer does not 
have to wade through a 
mass of uninteresting 
detail to get to the sa- 
lient point. And yet he 
is told enough to cause 
him, in most instances, 
to wish to learn more 
and to take the neces- 
sary steps to that end. 

There’s a clever term 
used in the text which 
we believe to be worthy 
of incorporating into 
the title of the company, 
or at least constantly 
associating with the 
name. it is “The 
Fencing Masters.” If 
The Cleveland Cyclone 
Fencing Company could 
get that title whenever 
a dealer talked of it, it 





appear photographic 


would differentiate it 











facsimiles of resi- 
dences, farms, facto- 
ries, institutions and 
cemeteries, with this 
concern’s fencing play- 

















from all other cyclone 
fencemakers. 

The term appears on 
the outside of the mail- 
ing-tube, but is not tied 











ing an important part 
in the general scheme. 

In each case, the 
particular style of fenc- 
ing used is mentioned, 
so one may readily turn 
to the other side of the 
sheet and see it in 
detail. 

A small item, but 
one of supreme impor- 
tance in this particular 
case, is the pasting of 
one end of the folder to 
the tube. Neglect of this precaution would have so 
militated against the success of the piece as to ren- 
der it almost negligible. 

Now let us look at the copy. There’s not much 
of it, so the dealer will not be averse to reading it. 

After drawing attention to the fulness of the line, 
the company draws the dealer’s notice to the fact 
of how he is being supported by national and local 
advertising. More than that, he is impressed with 








An ingenious circular — a reproduction of a package of the goods 
advertised. - 


up with the company’s 
name anywhere else. 

You will notice that 
both the blotter pro- 
duced by Mr. Warner 
and the fence circular 
referred to above are 
unusual. What, then, 
is it that has made 
the “Fencing Masters’” 
unit successful and Mr. 
Warner’s the very re- 
verse? Isn’t it that, 
while both have left the 
beaten path, the circular produced by Fuller & Smith 
is built on fundamentally correct lines? 

The presentation is ingeniously forceful, the story 
is simply and clearly told. No detail that would tend 
to impress with the variety and quality of the fencing 
made by the company has been neglected. 

Even to the final (some would say ordinary) touch 
of enclosing a return post-card, when the piece is 
analyzed, the effort to get results is clearly seen. 
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A Printer and an Advertising Specialist 
Get Together. 


Below we show the center pages of a booklet pro- 
duced under conditions ideal for the accomplishment 
of real things in direct advertising. 

The Ralston Printing Company, of Detroit, Michi- 
gan, describe this as “ only a simple, little two-color 
job.” That’s because they’re modest. Or else because 
they are doing so much good work it looks simple to 
them. 

We wish we had room to reproduce the whole 
booklet, as each page is so distinctively handled. Yet 


WILL S. RALSTON 
AN ADVOCATE OF 
INDIVIDUAL SERVICE 


For the past seventeen years the name of Ralston has been 
familiar with the users of the better kind of printing in Detroit 
Seven years ago Mr. Ralston decided that there were many users 
of high-grade printing who would appreciate his personal atten- 
tion to every detail in connection with their work. He realized 
that this was impossible in a.big shop where cach operation 
must necessarily come under a different head and perhaps take 
place on a different floor, that in a place of this kind the finer 
details of the originator who is trying to best carry out the ideas 
of the customer and work them into a high-class job are often 
lost in the shuffle. In other words, Ralston conceived the idea of 
a shop that would allow him to give the customer the advantage 
of everything worth while, and where his personal touch could 
be distinguished in every part of the finished job—where perfect 
service could be given the customer in every case. 

His idea was a success. There is not @ person familiar with 
the printing business in the city who will not tell you that this 
statement is correct, and he hes constantly served a most exclu- 
sive line of customers. “If you want it right run over to Rals- 
ton's” has become a “household expression” in the business 
place of hundreds of particular people. Complaints are almost 
unknown in this place. Ralston takes the “kicks” all out before 
the job is delivered. The old stereotyped expression, “That'll 
go by—no one but a printer would ever notice it” is never used 
here. Everything is executed on the theory that there is not the 
slightest excuse for anything but the best, that there should 
never be one crooked, smeary or not-enough-ink-on piece in a 
fifty thousand order and that a ‘customer is entitled to ten 
hundred perfectly printed pieces for every thousand. 


Two center pages of attractive booklet announcing ‘‘ Service for the Subdivision Man.” 








a sincerity which probably is the despair of lots of 
their competitors who browse alongside the well- 
worn paths. 

“ Service for the Subdivision Man ” is an unusual 
title. It’s our guess that the Ralston Printing Com- 
pany is composed of exceptional people. And as long 
as the unusual has behind it a purpose which makes 
for progress, you can be sure it is going to race away 
from the conventional. 

Curiosity impels us to ask whether there are any 
other printers in the country who have made a com- 
bination similar to that referred to. Not necessarily 


WILL H. GRIFFIN 
REAL ESTATE 
ADVERTISING SPECIALIST 





Mr. Griffin devotes his entire attention to our Real Estate 
Advertising Department, assuming the responsibility of every 
detail in connection with the work from the very beginning 
In order that the best results may be obtained we maintain a 
PI ing Service, an and Designing Service, 
a Copy Service, a Layout Service and a Printing Service, and 
invite a comparison in any of these departments with anything 
that can be produced anywhere. We believe we offer most to 
the Real Estate Man no matter what the conditions may be. 
If you prepare and even lay out your own copy we believe the 
constant application of our time and attention to Real Estate 
work will enable us to best grasp your ideas and to furnish you 
with a finished product that you will call the best you ever had. 


To the other fellows —to the ninety out of every hundred who 
do not know just what they prefer in the way of style, color 
scheme, illustrating or copy we offer a service that is invaluable, 
and that stands in a class ajl by itself. We are here to furnish 
you ideas for any and every part of your work, from suggestions 
for layout and color scheme to and including complete copy, 
by men who are able to grasp the true advertising merits of the 
situation and who will take the same personal interest in your 
copy that they would were they preparing it for themselves. 

We do not hesitate to say that we believe this little booklet 
shows a class of designing, illustrating, layout and printing that 
will interest anyone who cares for high-grade Real Estate Pub- 
licity Matter, and it is only a simple little two color job. Wecan 
make your advertising matter just as attractive as this or as 
much better as you care to have it made. 





Original in Persian orange 


and black on enameled stock, stippled. 


a unity is unmistakable. The job is printed in black 
and orange, inside pages roughened afterward. The 
cover is of heavy, wove antique, and the inside eight 
pages of enamel. A harmonizing silk cord lends 
attractiveness to the white surface when combined 
with the restrained black and the single spot of color. 

However, there have been many booklets brought 
before your notice that technically equaled this. The 
great point is what lies behind the message. 

What would you think of a printer who had 
acumen enough to take an advertising specialist 
along with him— not one who merely commences 
a service department and puts such a man in charge, 
but a printer who takes his man in and says in effect, 
“Let’s work together — you with your real-estate 
advertising knowledge and I with my printing expe- 
rience and plant ’’? 

That’s what Ralston and Griffin have done. And 
as a result their message reads with a freshness and 


with a real-estate advertising man, but with any 
advertising specialist. Should you know of such we 
would appreciate the information. The very nature 
of the printer’s business is such that combinations of 
the kind should prove invaluable. 

We can not do better than conclude with a por- 
tion of the message from the book: “The purpose 
of this little booklet is to impress upon you the fact 
that we believe in our ability to give you a class of 
printing which, in connection with our service, stands 
in a class by itself and is beyond the point of compe- 
tition. . . A telephone call — Main 5023 — will 
bring Mr. Griffin to your office. He is devoting his 
entire time and thought to the advertising and print- 
ing problems of the real-estate man.” 

Let us absorb it: ‘ Beyond the point of compe- 
tition. . . . entire time and thought to . 
the real-estate man.” Doesn’t it breathe r-e-s-u-l-t-s 
in every word? 
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The Point of the Needle. 
One often hears that a person has been stung 
into activity. Possibly it was with some such thought 
as this in mind that Young & McCallister, Inc., of 


Front cover of The Needle, house-organ of Young & McCallister, 
Inc., of Los Angeles, California. 


Los Angeles, named their trenchant little house-organ 
The Needle. 

Results — and most satisfactory ones at that — 
must surely come from the distribution of this publi- 
cation. From first page of cover to last, the spirit 
of activity is evident. There is not a dull note in 
the book. 

When one delves below the surface he discovers 
more, for there’s good common sense in the numerous 
appeals. Useful information on general subjects 
forms a considerable part of the contents. The pub- 
lishers of The Needle evidently believe that they can 
do themselves and their readers much good by telling 
of many things outside the narrow range of the 
print-shop. 

Notice an outline of pages 10 to 16: “ Books on 
Business in the Los Angeles Public Library.— The 
Background of Business, Success for the Beginner, 
Organization and Management, The Moving of Goods 
and Money, Special Business, The Accounts.” “ The 
Status of Business.— Foreign Exchange, Foreign 
Trade, Cotton, Other Crops, Banks and Money, Metals 
and Mining, Railroads.” 

As to the mechanical portion of the house-organ, 
it is beyond reproach. Italian hand-made cover, 


green-gray, printed in black, red and white; body 
of antique laid book-paper, with various colored 
inserts. The center spread of the book is a repro- 
duction of a poster done for one of the California 
theaters. 

One feels when seeing, handling and reading such 
a book that he is on the right road to successful 
printing, which, so far as this department is con- 
cerned, is sales printing. One has a wholesome 
respect for a printing-house big enough to get out 
something so radically different. One wishes there 
were more of the same kind. 

One such house-organ gets more business in a 
month than that procured by the “ dry-as-dust ” 
variety in twelve. One can imagine those on the 
mailing-list of Young & McCallister looking for — 
yes, actually looking for—the next issue of The 
Needle. 

Of course a eulogy such as this would sound ful- 
some if untempered with criticism, so let us ask why 
the necessity of giving Life a free advertisement by 
using such a phrase as “ Obey That Impulse”? It 


Back cover of The Needle, house-organ of Young & McCallister, 
Inc., of Los Angeles, California. 


must have slipped by, for such shrewd salesmen as 
Young & McCallister undoubtedly know that “ Even- 
tually— Why Not Now?” advertises Washburn- 
Crosby, even when used by a jeweler, and that all 
distortions such as Uwanta Basket, Ugota Toothache 
Cure, only make us visualize more strongly than ever 
a neat, oblong package of biscuits. 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of ji hi 





operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest p 


of knowledge 





concerning the best methods of getting results. 


Linear Measurement of Linotype Matter. 

A Birmingham, Alabama, printer writes: ‘“ Kindly 
inform me what is the linear measurement in inches of 
five thousand ems of eight-point type set thirteen ems 
wide.” 

Answer.— As there are approximately 51 lines of 
eight-point solid to a thousand ems, there will be 255 
lines in 5,000 ems. By multiplying 255 lines by .112 inch 
(thickness of standard eight-point slug), it will give a 
total of 28.56 inches. 


Porous Slugs with Tight Plunger. 

An Indiana operator-machinist writes: 
a little trouble with one of my machines. I can not get a 
good slug. If the metal is hot enough for a good face, the 
slug is porous and almost worthless. If I shut the flame 
down until the slug is solid, the face shows cold. What 
would you suggest? I have worked a lot on it and it puz- 
zles me. The machine is a Model 38; the well is clean 
and true; the plunger is not worn, works rather too tight 
if anything. Would dross in the throat of the pot have 
anything to do with the slug being so spongy? I would 
appreciate any suggestion.” 

Answer.— The following procedure may help to deter- 
mine the cause: (1) Bail metal from the pot until about 
one-half inch of the well is exposed. Place a small quan- 
tity of graphite in the well and, after cleaning the plunger 
grooves, place it in the well. (2) Add metal until the sur- 
face reaches normal height. (3) Operate machine and 
observe result. Additional help may be obtained by open- 
ing up the inlet holes on sides of well with a bent rod 
having a three-cornered end, and by increasing the stress 
of the pump spring to the utmost by moving the spring 
to the outside notch on spring lever, and by lowering the 
block full distance on the other end of the spring. Keep 
open the air vents on pot mouthpiece. A well brush, A281, 
would help eliminate the trouble. Use the brush daily. 


“T am having 


Imperfect Face Alignment of Matrices. 


A central Illinois publisher encloses a section of a book 
and two 24-em eight-point slugs, with the following query: 
“Enclosed you will find a couple of slugs and also a page 
of a book we are printing. You will notice that the slugs 
are higher at one end than at the other, and also that in 
the high end some of the letters are lower than others. 
You can see from the proof how many of the slugs are too 
high, but this is the only time since we have had the 
machine that it has occurred and I would like to know what 
is the cause, and also how to remedy it if it occurs again. 
The rebuilt machine is working fine otherwise.” 

Answer.— The slugs show both high and low letters on 
the right end. This condition may be due to an accumula- 
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tion of metal on the face of the mold, owing to the failure 
of the mold wiper to keep the surface clean. If the mold 
wiper is not performing its function, rectify the trouble. 
Another thing which will cause this trouble will be the 
working loose of the screw that holds the right vise-locking 
screw stud. Still another cause will be the weakness of 
the pot-lever spring, causing matrix face alignment to be 
impaired. Examine this spring during the pot lock-up 
action, and if it appears to be weak, owing to yielding too 
much, its stress may be increased by the front nut on the 
eyebolt. When the lock-up of mold takes place, observe if 
the right end of vise cap moves. This may occur where 
the right vise-locking screw stud is loose. 


How to Attach Felt to a Back Mold-Wiper. 


“How can felt be attached securely to a back mold- 
wiper? Have tried gluing, but the felt is not retained for 
any length of time.” 

Answer.— Procure a stick of shellac (J 318) from the 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. Scrape the adhering par- 
ticles of the old felt from the wiper. Heat the wiper in a 
gas flame, and apply the shellac until a quantity is melted 
on the surface. Before the shellac hardens, apply the wiper 
to a clean piece of felt and hold it firmly in contact until 
it is cool. Trim off the edges of the felt to correspond to 
the outline of the wiper. Before attaching to the machine, 
dip in oil and then into graphite. When it is in place, see 
that it presses firmly against the back of the disk, other- 
wise its value is lessened. 


Transposition of Spaceband and Matrix. 


A Massachusetts operator-machinist writes: “I am 
writing in the hope that you may be able to give me some 
advice. One of the machines I have charge of is a Model 
8, about three years old. Ever since the machine was 
installed there has been trouble with the spacebands trans- 
posing and cutting off the last letter of a word. Six or 
eight operators have had the same trouble before me and 
could not remedy it, and many “ dirty” proofs have been 
caused by it alone. I have tried making every possible 
adjustment connected with the assembler which might 
have a bearing on the trouble, but without success, yet 
I know there must be a remedy. Has the later Model 8 
any improvements on the assembler.which I could get, and 
which you think might pay to get?” 

Answer.— We suggest that you test the relative speed 
of delivery of matrix and spacebands in this way: Touch 
simultaneously the small “e” and the spaceband lever, 
repeating a number of oe Note how they have fallen 
in the assembler. The “e” should reach the assembler 
before the spaceband. If - does not, remove the spaceband 
cam and any other adjacent cam, and note their relative 
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size. Ordinarily the cams have an elevation of 1¥.-inch 
radius, while the large spaceband cam has an elevation 
radius of 2% inches. The spaceband cam, having a greater 
radius, will naturally cause a relatively slow action. If 
you find that your spaceband cam is not different in size 
from the other cam, it tells its own story and you have then 
found the cause of your transposition. Order a new cam 
and specify a large one for spaceband on Model 8. There 
has been a new assembler-chute spring applied to the later 
Model 8 machines. This part, however, can not correct 
your trouble. 


Compressed Air for Cleaning Linotype Machine. 


A Canadian operator writes: “I am looking for some 
kind of compressed-air system for assisting in keeping a 
six-machine plant free of dust. I remember once seeing 
a catalogue of some kind advocating an air pump attached 
to the main driving-shaft pulley of a linotype. Can you tell 
me anything about this apparatus or who handles it? ” 

Answer.— The device you refer to was handled by the 
Typesetting Machinery Company, of Chicago. We have 
not seen one in use outside of the salesroom of that com- 
pany. The use of compressed air for cleaning purposes 
appears to us to be wrong in principle. One may almost 
as well use the old-style bellows or dust brush, which in 
effect dislodges dust from one place and sends it floating 
in the air to again settle in a different place. It is a very 
insanitary method, to say the least. We believe that the 
vacuum method of cleaning is by far the better way. By 
this system the dust is drawn into a pipe and caught in 
a receptacle, thereby removing the dust wholly from the 
machine or type-box, as the case may be. There are sev- 
eral different machines of this type on the market. The 
American Type Founders Company will send you particu- 


lars regarding its vacuum cleaning machine. 


Adjustment of Pot Gas Governor. 


A printer in central New York writes: “ Please advise 
me regarding the correct practice in adjusting the flame 
at the pot, the throat and the mouthpiece of a Model K 
machine, so that the metal will not adhere to the back of 
the mold and mouthpiece. Our work consists of a wide 
range of sizes each day, and while we manage to get good 
slugs most of the time, occasionally on changing from ten- 
point to six-point the metal appears cold, and it is only 
by making frequent changes in the adjustment of the 
machine governor and burners that good results can be 
had. We use natural gas, which is of very good quality, 
producing a clear, blue flame, and in quantity practically 
unlimited. However, the pressure is kept down to as low 
a point as possible, there being about an inch of flame at 
the pot burner and one-half inch at mouthpiece when 
burner is first lighted, with all cocks wide open. In my 
opinion, this gives twice as much heat under the pot as 
under the mouthpiece. A natural gas pressure governor 
is used, and the temperature governor on machine is kept 
properly filled with mercury. There is no trouble with 
mercury blowing out of the tube. What we wish to rem- 
edy, if possible, is the necessity of constantly tinkering 
with the gas and the accumulation of metal on the mold 
and mouthpiece. We have heard that the mouthpiece 
should be slightly hotter than the metal. We wish you 
would clear up this point and instruct us on the whole 
practice of adjusting the gas for different-sized slugs.” 

Answer.— The method you employ is wrong in princi- 
ple. Ordinarily the governor does not need changing except 
when the quantity of mercury has diminished by leakage 
or evaporation. Once it is set it should not be changed. 
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Our recommendation is that you apply the new thermostat 
gas governor. With this governor you can secure the best 
results without a line governor, as it controls pressure 
as well as regulates the temperature. You should have 
no trouble attaching the governor to the pot. After this 
governor is applied and set properly you will not be trou- 
bled further with either hot or cold metal. The Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, Tribune building, New York 
city, will furnish you full particulars regarding the new 
governor. However, if you desire to retain your mercury 
governor, you may proceed in the following manner to 
regulate the temperature: (1) Secure from the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company a thermometer and place it in the 
metal-pot. (2) Open gas-supply cocks so that you will have 
proper flow of gas. (3) Set the governor so that the tem- 
perature does not rise above 550 degrees. (4) Watch the 
governor and maintain the proper height of metal in pot. 
(5) Any changes of governor must be made a little at a 
time. Turn the adjusting screw up or down a trifling 
amount and do not make the change too frequently. (6) Be 
certain that the mouthpiece burner is not turned down, as 
the temperature at this point must be such that metal will 
not adhere to pot mouthpiece. See that your back mold 
wiper prevents metal from adhering to the back of the 
mold. 
A Much-Abused Machine. 

An operator who recently accepted a position in Ken- 
tucky writes in part as follows regarding his first week’s 
experience: “ Have been working on a Model K, the only 
machine in the town, setting ten-point. Have a gasoline 
heater, and every time I get the slug cool enough for the 
jets to show, the face shows up badly. I think there is 
not sufficient heat under the mouthpiece. I found the 
machine coated with oil all over, the magazine was dirty, 
and there was no graphite with which to clean space- 
bands. The distributor works badly, and the spacebands 
swing in transferring and get caught about every ten 
minutes. I wish you would tell me how to run fractions 
into the magazine, and how to change the combination 
teeth. Please send suggestions for above.” 

Answer.— (1) Remove matrices from magazine and 
stack on edge in two rows on a single galley. With a clean 
cloth, moistened slightly with gasoline, clean the upturned 
edge of matrices. Then take another cloth, which should 
be dry, and rub the aforesaid edges. Examine sides of 
matrices. If you have used too much gasoline you will 
find that it has run down between the matrices. This 
should not occur. If it has, you will have to allow the 
matrices to dry before running them into the magazine. 
The next step is to take a brush and polish the edges of 
the matrices with graphite, then turn them over and treat 
the other edges in a similar manner. Be certain that 
you use the gasoline sparingly, that the edges are prop- 
erly cleaned, and that you graphite them. (2) Remove 
the magazine and place it where you will have good light, 
then take your long magazine brush and a clean cloth; 
run the brush back and forth through the magazine, occa- 
sionally wiping off the bristles with the cloth to remove 
the adhering dust. Continue this operation until the chan- 
nels are free from dust and appear bright. Wipe brush 
clean. Apply graphite to brush and rub it back and forth 
into magazine until the channels are polished. With a 
clean cloth torn into strips you may remove the dirt and 
oil from the distributor screws. Start the power, and 
while the screws are running pull the strip back and forth 
in the thread of the distributor screws until oil and dirt 
are removed and they are made bright again. Remove 
and examine the distributor box and see if there is oil 
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on the top rails or other parts having contact with mat- 
rices. Clean the line-delivery slideway if it is very greasy, 
and use graphite instead of oil as a lubricant. Clean the 
line-delivery intermediate channel where the ears of mat- 
rices and spacebands travel; also the first-elevator jaws 
and assembling elevator. Remove the assembler and clean 
it. Remove the keyboard rolls, wash with soap and water, 
and roughen with coarse sandpaper. You can prevent the 
spacebands swinging by placing a narrow strip of leather 
or wood back of the intermediate channel spaceband rail 
— the piece which the lower end of the band is astride of 
when shifting. This strip of leather belting or wood need 
not be more than twelve points thick. The object is to 
have the lower end of the spaceband drag so as to pre- 
vent it swinging. If the distributor does not act as it 
should, you will have to watch the dropping of the mat- 
rices and see just what the trouble is. We are unable to 
tell you what it is from your letter. At any rate, see that 
all entrance guides are the proper distance apart. In 
regard to the heat, we think that you should carry your 
temperature higher. It is not of so much importance that 
the foot of slug be solid. The principal thing is to have 
a sharp face. Run it hot rather than cold. In regard to 
running fractions into the magazine, the following will 
help you: Cut % for ? channel, the 1% for star channel, 
the % for lb. channel. See page 84 of “ Mechanism of 
the Linotype” for particulars. 


Pot Mouthpiece Leaks. 


A Michigan operator sends several slugs which show at 
their base the effect of imperfect lock-up between pot 
mouthpiece and mold. The cause may be the leak referred 
to, or it may be due to accumulation due to uneven con- 
tact or to adhering metal from low temperature at mouth- 
piece. This latter cause appears probable. The letter 
reads: “ You can see by the enclosed slugs that the lock-up 
is imperfect. The good slug was cast after I had cleaned 
off the face of the mouthpiece, and the bad one was cast 
several slugs after the first. I have discovered that the 
mouthpiece leaks along the top edge, allowing metal to 
drip over the mouthpiece. I first tried the lye and salt 
treatment to stop the leak, but that failed, so I removed 
the mouthpiece, and after cleaning it I applied red lead 
to the back of the mouthpiece and replaced it. It still 
leaks as badly as ever. I have removed it twice, and with 
the same result each time. Please advise me.” 

Answer.— We judge from the smooth surface on one 
of the slugs that you need more heat under the mouth- 
piece so that the metal will not accumulate and cause the 
lock-up to be weak. If the mouthpiece leaks you can not 
get good work out of the machine until it is fixed. You 
should test it for a leak, also for uniformity of contact 
with the mold, by first removing all particles of metal 
from pot mouth and- mold, then ink the back of the mold 
from end to end. Apply the ink smoothly and not in large 
quantities. Have it about as heavy and uniform as a 
proving roller would deposit it if it were possible to ink 
the mold that way. Allow the cams to revolve several 
times and then observe the appearance of the ink on the 
mouthpiece. It should be uniform over the entire sur- 
face. If it is not, you may need to reset the pot legs or 
you may need to dress off the high spot on the surface 
of the mouthpiece with a file. Presuming this is done, 
clean off the ink from both mold and mouthpiece and 
then cast two slugs. Pull out disk and examine carefully 
the edges of the mouthpiece for signs of leaks. If globules 
of metal are visible around the edges of the mouthpiece 
or near the ends where they adjoin the crucible, it may 
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indicate that the mouthpiece leaks. To be more certain, 
clean off the metal and repeat the test several times. If 
you decide that the mouthpiece leaks and wish to remove 
it, do so while the pot is hot, but do not put it back until 
the pot is cold enough to handle safely. Before putting 
the mouthpiece in position, clean out the place where it 
seats with a pointed instrument so as to remove all trace 
of red lead or other cement. Also clean the mouthpiece 
in like manner free from deposits of metal or red lead. 
Mix a small quantity of litharge and glycerin into a pasty 
mass of the consistency of printing-ink. Apply uniformly 
a small amount of this compound to the back of the mouth- 
piece. Avoid closing the jets. Place the mouthpiece into 
its seat and push in the wedge that holds it in position. 
It is advisable to oil and graphite the wedge, as it will 
drive with less resistance and make the mouthpiece fit 
tighter. As the wedge is driven into place, lay a slug on 
the face of the mouthpiece and give it a few blows with a 
hammer to seat it firmly. Continue driving the wedge 
until it is sent home securely. If possible, allow the machine 
to stand four hours before lighting the gas beneath the 
metal-pot. Before using the machine test the lock-up of 
mouthpiece, as described before. When the lock-up is found 
to be uniform, keep the heat high enough to prevent the 
metal building up on the mouthpiece. If the pot-lever 
spring yields more than one-sixteenth inch, you may 
increase its stress by turning the front nut toward the 
back. 


Slug-Casting and Composing-Machine Inventions. 


The typographical composing-machine invented by Karl 
Roger, of Berlin, Germany, has recently been acquired by 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, of New York. 

Percy W. Druitt and William R. Gilpin, of London, 
England, have been granted American patents on a dis- 
tributing device for type-casting machines, as well as a 
new machine for composing and type-casting. 

The International Typesetting Machine Company, of 
New York, has obtained from William E. Bertram, of 
Brooklyn, New York, his rights in a line-composing and 
slug-casting machine. 

William R. Brock, of New York, and Thomas S. Homans, 
of Hempstead, New York, have assigned their interest in 
devices for typographic and line-casting machines. The 
International Typesetting Machine Company has secured 
these patents. 





CHICAGO TRADE PRESS ASSOCIATION HONORS 
W. B. PRESCOTT. 


Members of the Chicago Trade Press Association pres- 
ent at the annual meeting and election of officers, held on 
Monday evening, December 6, 1915, by a rising vote unani- 
mously passed the following resolution, which had been 
presented to the meeting: 


WHEREAS, Our retiring president, W. B. Prescott, to whom we tender 
an expression of highest esteem and great affection, has during the 
course of the year been stricken with a long continued illness; and, 

WHEREAS, This illness has prevented him from actively participating 
in the affairs of the Association to which he has’ been so ardently 
devoted; and, : 

Wuereas, It is the sense of this organization that his services be 
gratefully acknowledged, it is, therefore, 

Resolved, That the Chicago Trade Press Association extend to Mr. 
Prescott its sense of appreciation of the services he has rendered to the 
organization, and the hearty wish that he may be speedily restored to 
full health and strength, and participation in the activities of this insti- 
tution. It is also 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be spread upon the minutes 
of the Chicago Trade Press Association, and that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to Mr. Prescott. 
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GORDON ERTZ AND HIS WORK. 

One of the most generally noticed of the many success- 
ful exhibitions of the paintings of Chicago artists at the 
Palette & Chisel Club was the exhibit by Gordon Ertz early 
in December last. The imaginative faculty is singularly 
active in Mr. Ertz, who is a young man untrained in any 
school of art, but who has obtained control of the powers 
of expression so as to place his visions before our eyes 
intelligibly. The abstractionists and the cubists have occu- 


Gordon Ertz. 
An artist whose imaginative paintings have powerful 
attractive qualities. 


pied much space in explaining themselves and in having 
themselves and their work explained, and the stimulation 
they have given to conversation has been a relief to many, 
doubtless. 

Mr. Ertz, however, offers frankly the conceits of a fer- 
tile and freakish imagination, and though the reproductions 
shown herewith and elsewhere in this issue can merely sug- 
gest the coloration of his vivid presentations, the attention 
they command from even a casual glance will indicate that 
Mr. Ertz will be in unusual demand by that large and 
enterprising class that wants “ something different.” 

THE INLAND PRINTER will present some of Mr. Ertz’s 
creations in colors in the near future. 


LIKELY PLACE. 


Katherine is employed in a newspaper office. 

“ Have a cough drop,” she said. 

The other girls each accepted a lozenge. 

“ Got a cold? ” they inquired. 

Katherine nodded. 

“ Where’d you get it?” 

“Tn the circulation department, of course.” — Youngs- 
town Telegram. 
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QUALITY IN PRINTING.* 


BY FREDERICK W. GOUDY. 


century that printing with movable types 
found its hour and its men. For years 
Europe had been getting ready for the 
invention. The Middle Ages had brought 
caligraphy to a perfection that furnished at 
once beautiful models for the new craft 
about to be born. The block-books, such as 
the “ Biblia Pauperum,” “Ars Moriendi,” etc., made up of 
woodcut pictures and woodcut text, suggested a method to 
which there remained only the invention of cast metal types 
to bring about the “ unspeakably useful art of printing 
books.” As to the individual who invented the art, the world 
is but little nearer to a finite to-day than it was four cen- 
turies ago. To discuss the question of the invention at this 
time can bring us little profit. The man who invented 
typography was no doubt the man who invented movable 
types. Find one and you have the other. The Dutch like 


CHERRY BLOSSOMS. 
Reproduced from the original painting by Gordon Ertz, 
Palette & Chisel Club, Chicago. 


to consider their countryman, Coster, to have been the man, 
and have erected a statue to him in the square at Haarlem. 
On the authority of Ulrich Zel, the earliest printer at 
Cologne, who worked there before 1466, the assertion is 
made that “ this right worthy art was invented first of all 
at Mainz, on the Rhine, in the year 1450, and the first book 
that was printed was the Bible in Latin.” He goes on to 
say that the inventor was a burgher at Mainz who was 


*An address delivered before the twenty-ninth annual convention of 
the United Typothetz and Franklin Clubs of America, held at Los Ange- 
les, California, September 21 to 24, 1915. 
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born at Strassburg and called Yunker Johann Gutenberg. 
Except for the statement as to Gutenberg’s birthplace, 
which was incorrect, we have here an assertion from the 
mouth of a German witness living at the time of the inven- 
tion, a printer himself, and obviously interested in the 
invention of his craft. 

The earliest example of printing from movable metal 
types is supposed to be the thirty-one line “ Indulgence ” 


CATS. 


Reproduced from the original painting by Gordon Ertz, 
Palette & Chisel Club, Chicago. 


of Nicholas V., printed in Mainz in 1454, a copy of which 
is preserved at The Hague and is the earliest printed docu- 
ment to bear an authentic date. 

The first books were printed in black-letter, a Gothic 
development of the ancient Roman character. The Bible 
referred to by Zel was printed in letters which are an 
exact imitation of the formal ecclesiastical writing of the 
time. This book unfortunately bears no date, and it is 
reckoned that there are in the world but nineteen copies 
on paper and five copies on vellum, not one of which (on 
vellum) is believed to be absolutely perfect. It is known 
as the forty-two line Bible, and generally called the Maz- 
arin because the copy which first attracted notice was 
found in Cardinal Mazarin’s library. In the Paris copy 
of this book the rubricator’s inscription shows that it was 
finished before August 15, 1456. The type in which it is 
printed is known to have been in existence in 1454, and 
it could not therefore have been begun before 1450, the 
date when Gutenberg entered into partnership with John 
Fust, who loaned him money to begin printing. In passing, 
I will say that, as an example of fine typography, this book 
has never been surpassed. 

The first book with a printed date is the “ Psalmorum 
Codex,” of 1457, printed by Peter Schoeffer. 
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In the fifteenth century invention did not spread rap- 
idly as in these days of rapid intercommunication. Typog- 
raphy did not spread broadly for many years after its 
birth. In October, 1462, one printing-office at Mainz under 
Fust & Schoeffer was at work, and it is probable that 
Gutenberg had also a press in the same city. Pfister at 
Bamberg, Mentelin and Eggestein at Strassburg — these 
presses are known, and from them but little had yet issued. 
After the sack of Mainz, Ulrich Zel established a press at 
Cologne and a gradual spread of printing throughout 
Europe took place. 

The first radical improvement in the printing art which 
concerns us most nearly is the use of the Roman character 
in printing, which took place in 1465. Schweinheim and 
Pannartz began printing then in the monastery of Subiaco, 
near Rome, in an exceedingly beautiful type which is tran- 
sitional between Gothic and Roman, but in 1468 they dis- 
carded this for a more completely Roman and much less 
beautiful letter. Other printers followed suit, until in 
1470, at Venice, John of Spires and his brother, Wendelin, 
followed by Nicolas Jenson, began to print there. Jenson 
carried the development of the Roman type as far as it 
can go. His types are of great beauty and his impressions 





THE MERMAID. 
Reproduced from the original painting by Gordon Ertz, 
Palette & Chisel Club, Chicago. 


are true masterpieces. The style of letter he devised is 
the one we are using to-day, and is the foundation for all 
good Roman types to-day. His is the first Roman type of 
distinction; the letters are bold and in perfect symmetry, 
and accord in combination. He no doubt got his inspira- 
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tion from some fine manuscript book, but realizing that 
between handwriting, where every repetition of a letter 
took on a subtle quality of difference, and print, where 
every repeated letter was a facsimile, he conceived his 
alphabet as forms cut in metal and used his models as 
suggestions only. Before the end of the fifteenth century 
his types had a wide reputation as true “ Venetian charac- 
ters.” Jenson was followed by Torresano, Ratdolt, Ren- 
ner, Aldus, etc., all of whom used types differing but little 
from Jenson’s, mostly in the minor graces, but all strong 
and readable; but as time passed and printers or found- 
ers lost the traditions of beautiful forms and created new 
types by copying copies of copies, the history of typog- 
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ter— it is original; but Mr. Goudy has studied type- 
design to such good purpose that he has been able to 
restore to the Roman alphabet much of that lost human- 
istic character which the first Italian printers inherited 
from their predecessors, the scribes of the early Renais- 
sance. Besides being beautiful in detail, his type is beau- 
tiful in the mass; and the letters when set into words 
seem to lock into one another with a closeness which is 
common in the letter of early printers but is rare in mod- 
ern type. The ‘ Kennerley’ type is quite clear to read 
and has few features which by their strangeness are likely 
to waken the prejudice of the modern reader. Since the 
first Caslon began casting type about the year 1724, no 


NIGHT. 
Reproduced from the original painting by Gordon Ertz, Palette & Chisel Club, Chicago. 


raphy for the next two centuries is the history of its 


decadence. With the increasing spread of printing, new 
letter-designs were needed, and it would seem that a new 
craft with new traditions would have developed naturally. 
Had printers continued to design and found their own 
types such a craft might have developed. But when the 
production of types was assumed as a craft separate from 
printing, commercial considerations gradually supplanted 
artistic needs, and it was not until 1722 when William 
Caslon cut the fine font of type still known and largely 
used, called “ Caslon Old Face,” that any revival of early 
excellence was achieved. 

In this connection I think I may be forgiven a little 
pardonable pride at having received, in a recent publica- 
tion, “ The Art of the Book,” which reviewed the years’ 
results in bookwork in England, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Sweden and the United States, such a pleasing recog- 
nition in the English section regarding my type-designing, 
as well as a full-page showing of my type. The editor 
says: “Intelligent study of the Italian models also gives 
us the ‘ Kennerley’ type, designed by the American, Mr. 
Goudy, which Messrs. Caslon will shortly put on the English 
market. This type is not in any sense a copy of early let- 


such excellent letter has been put within the reach of 
English printers.” 

Just why the editor who edited the American section of 
this book should have neglected absolutely to give me any 
mention at all, and has consistently and persistently ignored 
my work for years, I do not know. Certainly in this case a 
man “is not without honor save in his own country.” 

Caslon was followed by John Baskerville, who began 
experimenting with type and printing in 1750. Toward 
the:end of the eighteenth century the Italian, Bodoni, 
printed at Parma and exercised a tremendous influence 
on the types of his contemporaries. His types were devoid 
of artistic quality, and so regular and precise in line that 
an effect of monotony was produced. In spite of the “ pre- 
posterous thicks and thins” of these types, Bodoni and 
his school furnished the models followed by most type- 
founders until 1844, when the Chiswick Press, of London, 
revived Caslon’s famous font and other founders were 
encouraged to cut other “old style” fonts. 

So much for the art and its invention — a mere intro- 
duction to the matter in hand. The subject is too great for 
more than a cursory outline of salient points in its devel- 
opment. 
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The press that makes “ quality ” its watchword should 
have a very definite idea as to what constitutes quality. 
Quality certainly implies something of art, and of an 
attempt to express in print an esthetic character or flavor. 

An attempt to define fine printing must be an attempt 
to reconcile widely separated ideas as to what fine printing 
is, but as a basis on which to build I will begin by saying, 
first, that fine printing must have style. 

To possess style, printing need not, indeed should not, 
deliberately follow the archaic. Then on what does style 
depend? Not on decoration, but on proportion, and sim- 





SPRING. 
Reproduced from the original painting by Gordon Ertz, 
Palette & Chisel Club, Chicago. 


plicity and harmony. We may add decoration to give an 
air of elegance or luxury, not to be looked at for its own 
sake, but merely to add grace to something already good. 

In terms of art, decorative or fine composition is the 
harmonious and beautiful arrangement of unequal or dis- 
similar things. Decorative or fine printing — that is, print- 
ing of quality — is printing based on the fundamental rules 
of design, the harmonious arrangement of such irregular 
elements as fixed type-forms and detached ornaments, com- 
posed and welded into a harmonious whole. Is it not 
obvious, then, that no ordinary printer, working along the 
lines of mere workshop tradition solely, can create a piece 
of printing conforming to this definition except by acci- 
dent? Good taste alone is not sufficient, nor common sense, 
either, but real knowledge of design is necessary. Com- 
mon sense may indicate what to do, and taste what not to do. 

Imitative art requires little more than skilled industry; 
design requires invention and a constructive sense con- 
trolled by a feeling for beauty. 
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The decorative printer is not, of course, so absolutely 
bound by structural laws as the architect, but nevertheless 
he is bound by laws no less real, although more mental than 
physical. 

Quality in printing seems to me to involve an ideal 
toward which the printer is to strive. If he is not familiar 
with the productions of the great printers, how is he to 
know whether his work compares in excellence with those 
productions? Private presses have come nearer reaching 
a definite ideal because their objective was an esthetic one 
and challenged support on a basis of standard. They are 
not concerned with the commercial development of print- 
ing, but with the joy of fine craftsmanship. Printing as 
a trade, with its rush and bustle, its wonderful mechanical 
equipment, etc., pays too little thought to printing as a 
handicraft, to the quickening spirit of craftsmanship 
which would breathe life and beauty into the output of 
dead and deadening machines. The private printer strives 
for the best type-faces, which in turn might well serve 
as models of lettering for the dies of the composing- 
machine. Probably no one feature contributing for qual- 
ity in printing is of greater importance than good type. 


RETROSPECTION. 


Reproduced from the original painting by Gordon Ertz, 
Palette & Chisel Club, Chicago. 


In making this statement I may seem prejudiced, being 
a type-designer. Most book types are based on good enough 
models, but usually lack the flexible grace and character 
which make the old types so delightful. They are usually 
too mechanically regular and precise, too rigid in design. 
The eye demands noble proportions, flexibility and variety 
of detail. 
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It may interest some of this convention to see in an 
enlarged form some of the types used by the early print- 
ers, and I have drawn roughly those of Gutenberg, Schwein- 
heim and Pannartz, Jenson, Aldus, etc., as well as some 
letters of Caslon, Bodoni, and my own. 

When William Morris began printing at his famous 
Kelmscott Press he said he did so “ with the hope of pro- 
ducing some books with a definite claim of beauty,” and 
which would be beautiful by force of the mere typography. 
Looking at his venture from this point of view, he found 
he had to consider chiefly the form of the type-spacing. 
He maintained that most spacing in fine books is too wide, 
usually due to the wide fitting of the individual letters 
which make up the words. Where the letters are boldly 
and carefully designed, and each is thoroughly individual 
in form, the words may be set much closer together with- 
out loss of clearness. As the pioneer in the revival of 
printing as a fine art, he brought to it a knowledge and 
skill strictly comparable to that of the designers of the 
most beautiful books of the fifteenth century. 

To my mind, the reason for lack of quality in modern 
commercial work is that our workmen are not taught to do 
good work as a matter of course. True, it would cost more 


MELANCHOLIA. 


Reproduced from the original painting by Gordon Ertz, 
Palette & Chisel Club, Chicago. 


at first, but as soon as a habit of good workmanship was 
established it would be no more difficult than indifferent 
work. It is as easy to compose well-designed, legible types 
as poor, and as easy to print from them. I will admit that 
good types require to be used with taste, and taste is a 
quality which is too often lacking. Style is important and 
difficult to attain, but all good printing must possess it or 
it is not good printing in spite of good type and good 
presswork. 

Style is the manifestation of good tradition as influenced 
by the workman’s environment, the conditions under which 
he lives and his knowledge. A workman intent on design 
and not on mere execution will disregard irregularities and 
deficiencies in order to express himself, and his work will 
be full of personality. Style is that subtle, intangible 
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something that runs through the work of all good crafts- 
men working under similar conditions, surroundings and 
influences at the same time. A workman proficient in his 
craft and in the habit of thinking what he is doing, will 
produce work that is apt. If he is a man of personality 
his work will be characteristic of him. 

One way to get style into one’s work is to make it sim- 
ple. Simplicity is not the result of an attempt at simplic- 
ity, but the production of one who thinks simply. Here 
again we may go back to the early Italians. They were 
simple, depending on beautiful type, good paper and fine 
proportions to the type-page. We may study them with 
profit, not to imitate or adapt their work to modern require- 
ments, but to learn the principles under which they worked. 
Study, experience, taste and a knowledge of design are 
absolutely necessary. 

For those who ask “ how to attain simplicity,” I might 
answer, to use as few different faces of type and as few 
sizes as possible in one piece of work. Go over every proof 
and simplify the effect by replacing odd types by simple 
ones you may have used. Make most of the subordinate 
portions of the text in type of the same size. Strive for a 
sober, simple, restful effect. 

Harmony is another element more honored in the breach 
than otherwise. To illustrate: I think no one here would 
care to see an advertisement of a millinery establishment 
set in antique black-letter, or a reprint, we will say, of St. 
Francis of Assisi in light-face italic with rococo ornaments 
in pink ink. If you admit that these would prove inhar- 
monious, you admit that some styles of typography are 
better or more suitable than others for certain purposes, 
it then follows that there must be some style most suitable, 
and that is what we must ascertain. 

Is it not true, then, that there is some generally suitable 
and definite style for each specific bit of printing? With 
type, ornament and arrangement in agreement throughout 
we will have arrived at harmony. 

Two considerations should influence the printer desir- 
ing quality: First, the purpose for which the work is 
required; second, the appropriateness of the materials 
used to carry out the purpose. Too often style or distinc- 
tion is sought by mere decoration or ornamentation. Intel- 
ligent decoration always has some definite intention in it, 
not necessarily that of conveying ideas or illustrating them, 
but of making more pleasing the thing of which it is a part 
without detracting in the slightest from its use or purpose. 
Absolute simplicity with good proportion is most desirable, 
but proportion is not a thing to be taught, it is felt. No 
amount of ornament can cover poor construction. Mis- 
apply the most exquisite workmanship and it is wasted; 
add ornament that unfits a thing for its prime purpose and 
it becomes offensive. The less a piece of printing is depen- 
dent on ornament, the better the style. Some one has said 
in this day of misapplied ornament that the “ art of deco- 
ration is the art of leaving things out.” The printers of 
early times, denied adventitious aids, found themselves 
face to face with fundamental principles, and their work 
shows that simplicity, reserve and elegance which is the 
result of the application of those fundamentals. 

Printers of to-day are handicapped by the wealth of 
material at their command. It is too easy to substitute 
something else when difficulties are met, instead of solving 
the problem with the material at hand. If we were to fol- 
low more closely the methods of the early printers, there 
is no reason why the productions of the modern craftsman 
should not rival in interest and beauty the things that have 
proved worthy of preservation from the great craftsmen of 
the past. 
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is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 


processes to an exact science. 


Temperature of the Pressroom. 


(1753) A Nebraska printer writes: ‘“ What is the 
proper temperature in the winter time for a pressroom 
where high-class work is being done? ” 

Answer.— We have frequently advised that at least sev- 
enty degrees of heat be maintained in pressrooms in winter. 
Several pressmen were consulted on this matter. Some 
advise even higher temperature. 


Gas-Flame Neutralizer. 


(1752) A Kentucky pressman writes: “I am inter- 
ested in a gas-flame neutralizer to eliminate electricity in 
stock, and understand from the statements of some press- 
men that this device blisters enamel stock. Would like your 
opinion on the matter.” 

Answer.— We have seen K-K dispellers in use and have 
not heard of any similar complaint. Doubtless if the press 
was run slowly, with a relatively high temperature on the 
burners, it might affect the stock. It seems rather doubtful 
that the stock would actually blister unless the press was 
stopped with a sheet above the heater — a contingency that 
naturally must be avoided. We have heard only words of 
praise for the device. 


Registering Rulework in Color. 


A specimen of bookletwork, printed on heavy S. & S. C. 
stock, has been submitted. The letterpress is in black ink, 
and each page is surrounded by one-point-face brass rule 
printed in bright-red ink. The noticeable feature of the 
rulework is that it is in absolutely perfect register. As 
every printer who has tried to make up a form of that 
kind knows, it is almost an impossible condition where a 
number of pages are to be printed at a time. This work 
was done in the following manner: The black form was 
printed first, and when the red form went to press the 
register was accomplished by offsetting, each alternate 
impression being on the tympan. You will ask how the 
color of opposing pages compared where a printed line and 
an offset line could be viewed at the same glance. This was 
accomplished by using a hard tympan composed almost 
wholly of top-sheet manila, and by using great care in the 
make-ready. Of course the ink was short in body and 
sufficient was carried to make the offset impression com- 
pare favorably with the printed one. It is worth giving a 
trial. 

Blank End of Slugs Rise while Printing. 


(1756) Submits circular printed on bond-paper, 8 by 
11 inches. The type-matter is surrounded by one-point 
border. The trouble is due to the rising of the blank ends 
of linotype slugs, there being four columns of names of 
towns. The printer writes: ‘“ Enclosed find copy of a job, 
run on a 10 by 15 platen press, which caused considerable 
trouble by the blank ends of linotype slugs printing. I 


found that wrapping the roller bearers with tape and rais- 
ing the rollers by putting cardboard on the roller track 
caused a little improvement, but not sufficient to run the 
job. I finally had to have the slugs sawed off. This is not 
the first time I have had trouble of this kind, and if it is 
possible to print linotype on a job-press and get a good, 
clean print without sawing off the ends of slugs, I would 
like to know how it is done. We appreciate reading the 
questions and answers published by you each month.” 

Answer.— We suggest that you place a two-em strip 
of manila board along the lower edge of the butted slugs 
in the columns. This will tend to prevent the rising of the 
slugs when they are locked up. Your rollers should have 
trucks of a diameter to equal the rollers. This will tend to 
prevent the slugs being inked where they should not have 
contact with the rollers. Of course the form must not be 
sprung. If you have access to a Miller saw-trimmer, one- 
half point may be removed from the ends of the slugs and 
they will not rise when butted together. 


Printing with Gold Ink. 
(1754) 


A pressman in a paper-box factory submits a 
sheet of plate glaze label stock printed in gold ink, and 


writes as follows: “As a reader of your magazine, would 
like advice regarding the enclosed gold-ink label. What 
can I add to the liquid to make it adhere firmly to the paper 
and not tarnish the color of the gold? These labels are 
subjected to considerable friction and therefore the ink 
must stick fast to the stock. I am a pressman employed 
by a box concern, and will appreciate any information you 
are able to give me.” 

Answer.— As the label is well printed and as the ink 
resists every effort we have made to remove it from the 
stock, we would say that you should not add anything to 
the ink. Possibly the pressman tried rubbing the ink a day 
after it was printed, with the result that the ink could be 
rubbed. In such case, further drying is all that is needed. 
There is but one adverse criticism to offer regarding the 
appearance of the label. We judge that the slight slur 
that shows on the lower edge of the print is due to the 
way the rollers strike the form, causing the edge thereof 
to be denuded of ink on the printing surface, and likewise 
producing a rather ragged or feathered edge outside of the 
printing line. In order to prevent this trouble, we can do 
no better than to quote a letter from J. Frank Johnson, of 
the Johnson Automatic Roller Rack Company, of Battle 
Creek, Michigan. The advice he gives may be applied to 
gold-ink printing in particular, and in some respects can 
be adapted to other work. The letter reads: “In the 
working of gold ink we have had such satisfactory results 
that for commercial purposes we have practically aban- 
doned hand-bronzing. In putting the work to press we 
are very careful about the following conditions: Locking 
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a wooden bearer about two inches wide, and a thin card- 
board above type-height, on the bed with the form, so 
there will be good control of the rollers, causing them to 
gently roll the ink on the form and have no chance to slide. 
Care must be taken that the bearer is not placed under a 
gripper. Rollers should be set as lightly as possible on 
the form. If plates are used, care must be taken that they 
are not warped, as they may rock or move during printing, 
causing a slurring. Use soft rollers with good tack. Run 
ink as heavy as it will work on the press without loading 
up on the ink-plate. The way we do is to mix the ink as 
heavy as we are certain it can be used, and if it shows signs 
of loading up, clean off the plate and iron vibrator. Add 
a little more of the varnish and try again. It is very impor- 
tant that ink be as heavy as possible, and that there be no 
spring or movement of face of form. The paper should 
also have some luster of its own to give the most satisfac- 
tory results.” 


Newspaper Wrinkles while Printing. 


(1757) <A publisher of a small weekly in Illinois sends 
a copy of his paper showing a wrinkled condition and asks 
a remedy. Not knowing all of the attending circumstances, 
the following suggestions were offered: First of all, see 
that the top sheet is not baggy. Next, feed a sheet to the 
guides and turn the wheel so the grippers close on the sheet 
and allow the cylinder to advance about six inches. Now 
examine the sheet and see if it is buckled between the two 
grippers that take the sheet on each side of the guide-rest. 
If there is a buckle or wrinkle started, it suggests that 
the guide-rests are too high, and you will have to lower 
them so they are quite close to the tympan. Do not set the 
sheet bands too tight against the packing, as it will tend 
to drag the sheet from under the grippers. We would 
advise that you place a sheet of heavy wrapping-paper 
between the bands and the tympan. The sheet of wrapping- 
paper should be at least the length of the stock you are 
printing, and of sufficient width to extend down almost to 
the end of the sheet-guard. This sheet of paper serves 
the double purpose of preventing turned-up corners of 
sheets getting caught in the rollers, and will also smooth 
out wrinkled stock. Have the feeder keep the stock back 
from the grippers so that the sheet lies flat on the board. 


Newspaper Not Printed Clearly. 


(1755) <A Mississippi publisher writes as follows: “I 
am asking you for some information on presswork. In 
order to explain better, I will send you a copy of my paper. 
My press is a , and for some time I have been unable 
to get a good print. We have refixed the bedding on the 
cylinder several times, and also keep all nuts tight. Our 
type is not off a linotype machine. You will notice the 
quality of paper we are using. I have often wondered if 
that is our trouble; and as our press is of the old style I 
have also wondered if that is it.” 

Answer.— The paper referred to did not reach us, owing 
possibly to the neglect of placing the department address. 
THE INLAND PRINTER receives thousands of newspapers and 
periodicals, and should one desire a copy reviewed it must 
bear the department address in addition to the general 
address. Specimens for the presswork department must 
bear that additional address. We will endeavor to advise 
our correspondent without seeing a copy of his paper. The 
press referred to is capable of properly printing any news- 
paper of the type referred to if it is handled in the right 
manner. The principal error we note is that the cylinder 
is seldom properly dressed to give a good print. Very often 
there is too much packing, and, in combination with this 
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defect, the cylinder bearers do not have firm contact with 
the bed bearers. In this case we would suggest the fol- 
lowing: (1) When the news form is on the press, lay a 
strip of news stock on each bed bearer, feed a sheet to 
the guides, turn fly-wheel until the bed has half-finished 
its printing stroke. (2) Draw on the strips to see if the 
cylinder bearers are tight enough on bed bearers. If the 
strip can not be withdrawn, you may be certain that you 
have proper contact between cylinder bearers and those of 
the bed. (3) When the press has been brought to the end 
of the printing stroke, examine the tympan, unloose the top 
sheet and see the nature of the packing. For an ordinary 
paper use a felt blanket covered with two pieces of fine 
muslin or calico drawn taut. This should exceed the height 
of cylinder bearers but a trifle. If the felt and fabric com- 
bined does not give the desired height, it may be unreeled 
and sufficient print may be added beneath the felt, or 
beneath the muslin, to bring it up to a trifle above bearer 
height. Where old type predominates in the form, we 
have seen an excellent print obtained by wetting the mus- 
lin with a sponge occasionally as the run progresses. 
Another condition that causes trouble on the small news- 
paper is: The printer fails to keep his rollers in proper 
condition. He may either try to use his summer rollers 
in cold weather or his winter rollers after the weather 
becomes warm. In both cases an unsatisfactory print is 
the result. Again, the printer may not keep the rollers 
in good condition even though he has a set for each of the 
two seasons. Neglect in caring for the rollers may be 
classed as the second great error of the small publisher, 
and is possibly one of the most potent causes of poor print- 
ing. The rollers should be washed either before or imme- 
diately after using. They should not be allowed to stand 
in the press, or to become flat or marred owing to contact 
with other rollers, or owing to careless handling. A box 
or a rack as a receptacle for rollers will increase their 
usefulness and enable one to have them in condition when 
needed. The rollers should be set to a fair contact with 
the type if it is old, and must have strong enough contact 
with the vibrator so that it will not skip as it rotates. In 
a general way, the foregoing will cover the most common 
errors made by the country printer. 


‘“*The Weekly Times Annual.” 


The Weekly Times, Melbourne, Australia, has been get- 
ting out an illustrated holiday number for some time past. 
This year it is full of illustrations in color and monotone, 
exceeding the beauty of former issues. The presswork is 
done under the direct supervision of J. V. Price, a press- 
man of unusual ability. The various full-page half-tone 
plates in duotone and three colors are examples of high- 
class presswork. Many full-page plates appear with a flat- 
tint background in appropriate color. The color effect and 
rendering is pleasing and shows the exceptional taste and 
skill of the pressman. In the make-ready of the half-tone 
plates, mechanical overlays are invariably used. The press- 
work on the advertising pages is excellent throughout. The 
cover, in five colors, depicts a strange-looking animal, which 
doubtless is indigenous to the country. The original fea- 
ture of Australian and New Zealand magazines of showing 
specimens of the wonderful fauna and flora of their coun- 
try can scarcely be copied successfully in any other country. 

Patents Relating to Printing-Presses. 

Robert Hoe & Company, of New York, press and print- 
ing-machinery manufacturers, have acquired from Louis A. 
Schmidt a patent on a web-controlling device for rotary 
web presses. In addition they have taken out a new patent 
on web-press machinery. 
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BY BERNARD DANIELS, 


Making Prices on Posters. 


Few printers of the present generation have the oppor- 
tunity to gain a practical knowledge of poster printing, 
ard fewer still know how to figure the correct cost of this 
class of work. This is only natural, since the greater part 
of the high-class poster printing and all the long runs 
heve gone to the lithographer, who has many advantages 
over the letterpress printer in this kind of work. 

There are still one or two shops making a specialty of 
poster printing in each of the larger cities, and nearly all 
country offices have some large wood type and essay an 
occasional sale bill or small poster, but the art is rapidly 
becoming decadent. Its former glory of startling color 
combinations and fancy lettering is gone. 

Our correspondence this month, however, brings a “ cry 
from Macedonia for help” in figuring the cost of poster- 
work, and we shall try to give a few simple rules for every- 
day use. 

The first item is the paper, which governs the size. A 
standard sheet of 29 by 42 inches has been adopted by all 
bill-posters and advertising men, and the papermakers 
have produced a number of attractive colors in a good 
grade of what is practically a colored news for this pur- 
pose. Smaller sizes are made by dividing the sheet, and 
larger sizes by using two or more sheets; hence all stand- 
ard poster sizes are either divisions of or multiples of 
29 by 42 inches, as follows: 

Quarter sheet, 1444 by 21 inches. 

Quarter sheet, long, 744 by 42 inches, or 1014 by 29 inches. 

Half sheet, 21 by 29 inches. 

Half sheet, long, 14%4 by 42 inches. 

Full sheet, 29 by 42 inches. 

Two sheet, 42 by 58 inches. 

Two-sheet streamer, 29 by 84 inches. 

Three sheet, 42 by 87 inches. 

Three-sheet streamer, 126 by 29 inches. 

Four sheet, 58 by 84, or 84 by 58 inches. 

Six sheet, 87 by 84 inches. 

And so on up to a twenty-four sheet, which is 168 by 174 inches, or 
14 by 14% feet. 

Our correspondent only expresses interest in the smaller 
sizes, but as the larger sizes are only multiples of the 
smaller, it is easy to get the right price after we know 
the price of one sheet. 

The one-eighth sheet is 10% by 14 inches in size, and is 
more of a circular or handbill than a poster, because it is 
usually more crowded and requires small type, frequently 
a large amount of twelve-point. 

Many of our country-newspaper friends adopt the size 
of paper that they carry in stock for their regular issues 
for the posters they print on white paper and divide it for 
the smaller sizes, but this will make so little difference that 
it is negligible. 

Poster paper in colors is usually carried in stock in the 
fifty-pound weight, and the price varies from 5 to 6 cents 
per pound, so it is best to figure at 6 cents. 


The most important item of cost in the poster is the 
composition, and it is therefore necessary to specify just 
what is meant by a poster and to make a minimum rate 
for a certain average amount of copy. Experience has 
proved that this amount of copy can best be expressed by 
saying that a poster shall consist of not more than ten 
lines and from fifty to sixty words. As the purpose for 
which it is intended demands large type and few words, 
this will prove sufficient for the average. When the num- 
ber of lines or words exceeds this amount it means that a 
smaller type must be used and that it will take longer to 
set the job, and an additional charge should be made. This 
method of figuring does away with the disputes about the 
size of type, etc. 

The composition time will vary according to the plant 
equipment and the familiarity of the men with this kind 
of work. For instance, a poster compositor in a shop spe- 
cializing on this work will set three one-sheet posters a 
day, or one four-sheet, and get them ready for press; while 
in an ordinary printing-plant it will take as much as four 
or five hours for one full sheet. 

The presswork is of the cheapest character, but requires 
a certain skill to produce it rapidly, and it must be borne 
in mind that in an ordinary plant it means cleaning out the 
fountain and change in the adjustment of the press for the 
occasional poster, and a charge should be made accord- 
ingly. 

Where there is a border around the job it usually 
increases both the composition and the presswork about 
twenty-five per cent. 

Posters are always set on the stone, and hence the 
lock-up is included in the composition. The time on a full 
sheet will vary from two and a quarter hours in a poster 
shop to four hours or more in a poorly equipped plant, and 
it is as low as the ordinary printer should go when he esti- 
mates two and a half hours for composition on a full-sheet 
poster where there are not over ten lines and sixty words. 
Allow half an hour extra for a rule border, and three- 
quarters of an hour for a border in short pieces. Most of 
this extra time will be taken up in spacing out and lock- 
ing up. 

The presswork, being the cheapest kind of a make- 
ready and a moderately slow run, will take about forty-five 
minutes for a quarter sheet, and an hour and a half for a 
full sheet, for make-ready, and the running can be safely 
figured at 600 per hour. In a poster shop, jobs of fifty to 
a hundred posters are sometimes turned out in a little over 
an hour when following another of the same color and size. 

Another very important item is the ink. This is the 
one place where it is possible to make serious mistakes. 
The average poster has about three-fourths of its surface 
covered with ink, and even in a seemingly open poster 
more than one-half of the surface is covered. Black ink 
of the right grade for this work is cheap, but a thousand 
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posters take quite a quantity, and the average will be found 
to be about ten pounds. Of colored ink it will take consid- 
erably more, according to the nature of the pigment used 
in the ink, and this will often run from seven to ten times 
as much in weight as of the black. Always consult your 
inkman about the covering power of his ink, unless you 
have had previous experience with that grade. 

Now, with this data before us we will see how it works 
out in an actual estimate, or rather a sort of price-list. 


FULL SHEET POSTER — 29 by 42 inches; black ink on colored paper. 





Operation. 





Stock, 50-pound, at 6 cents 

Handling stock, 10 per cent............. 
Composition, 2} hours, at $1.20.... ; 
Make-ready, 1 hour, at $1.50................. 
MNES. bape peakseensebas teases ; 

Ink, at 15 cents per pound.....................] 
Wrap and deliver 








| 
$13.60 
$13.75 


| 81 | $9.94 
| 75 | $10.00 





If there are more than sixty words, or more than ten 
lines, the best method of charging is to add 20 cents for 
each additional line and 10 cents for each additional ten 
words or part thereof. 

The half-sheet bills will work out in the same way, 
except that the only real saving is in the composing-room 
and the amount of ink used. 

The quarter sheets are similar, but here there is a little 
saving in make-ready. In order to save space, we shall 
combine these two in the same table. 


HALF-SHEET AND QUARTER-SHEET BILLS — black ink on colored paper. 








HALF SHEET. | QUARTER SHEET. 








Handling Stock 

Cutting stock 
Composition, at $1.20 
Make-ready, 4-5 hour 
Running 

Ink at 15 cents per pound 
Wrap and deliver 








Total cost 
Profit twenty-five per cent 








BE Saat leeks Ket heeceeku nas 
PR iss wie oa voxpobusenbovcksewuannee¥e $5.75 























The above figures are based upon average cost as found 
in a large number of shops in the smaller cities having cost 
systems and are lower than those in the large cities, and 
are therefore eminently fair to the customer and not suffi- 
ciently large to give the printer too much surplus for 
indulging in an extra “ gas wagon ” or a trip to Japan. 

There are many such jobs sold for less money. There 
is right on our desk now a report of a job of 100 full-sheet 
posters being done for $5 and of 250 half sheets being sold 
for $4.75. But these prices are too low, and can only result 
in actual loss of real money. 

Do not forget that when colored ink is used you must 
add enough to cover the cost of the ink and a profit and 
washing up the press for color, which is worth from $2 to 
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$2.50 for a hundred full sheets for blue ink, and may be 
twice that much for red, according to grade. Even on the 
quarter sheets do not think of adding less than $1 for the 
first hundred and 50 cents per hundred for the rest of the 
run for color. 

The Job-Ticket and the Job. 

While there may be room for a difference of opinion as 
to the size of the job-ticket or instructor which accompanies 
the job through the works, there is certainly no really valid 
reason for doubting that the best form for this valuable 
document is that of an envelope with the instructions on the 
face. There is also good reason for believing that the Form 
1 of the Standard cost system is one of the best, though 
you, perhaps, may think that it is not the best for the 
arranging of the data needed to carry correct information 
to the workman. 

But no matter what shape, size or form this instructor 
may take, it needs to be carefully filled out in the office, and 
as carefully followed in the works, and it is not wise to 
expect of it impossible things. The best possible form may 
be rendered useless by carelessness in the office or any other 
department of the plant. Anything may happen to it, from 
being misunderstood, or temporarily lost or mislaid, to being 
absolutely destroyed by being dropped into moving parts cf 
the machinery. 

One of our readers is evidently up against some very 
erratic job-tickets, to judge from his letter, a portion of 
which we give below: 

Our System: A job-ticket consists of a large envelope with printed 
instructions on the outside; the copy placed inside may be for a business- 
ecard or a forty-eight-page book, ete. It is sent to the composing-room ; 
when set up and proofs taken, the job-ticket, with proofs and copy inside, 
is sent to the proofroom, again sent to the composing-room with proofs 
inside for corrections made, these and with revised proofs inside returned 
to the proofroom. If no proofs are to be sent to the author, it is ready 
for press. It is then returned to the foreman of the composing-room, 
who sends it with the number of pages marked on ticket to the stock 
department, where the stock is cut; it is next given to the stoneman, who 
locks up the form; then it goes to the pressroom. When printed, the 
same job-ticket arrives in the bindery and the shipping department, 
after being lost several times on this perilous trip, necessitating much 
time in hunting for it. Would like to have you suggest the arrangements 
of different tickets or instruction sheets for the stock department and 
pressroom, to be used in conjunction with the original ticket, to eliminate 
the losing and lost time by employees in hunting for the job number 
which is on the ticket. 

The best way to help this correspondent, and perhaps 
others, for it is seldom that one printer in the multitude 
has an ill which none of his fellows shares, is to trace the 
journeyings of a job-ticket or instructor from its birth 
through the ordinary printing establishment to the final 
disposition of it in the storage file. 

On the arrival of the job in the office, either by mail, 
messenger, or your own salesman, the order clerk or the 
person whose duty it is to enter all orders should receive 
it and, after making due inquiries as to the character of this 
job and its details, proceed to enter every item concerning 
its production on the order-form known as Form 1 and 2, 
making sure that every item possible is filled out or marked 
out with a tick or a cross and all uncertain items indicated 
by a question-mark. Then all the information should be 
transferred to Form 1, the job-ticket. This can be done 
with a carbon sheet at the same time the order-sheet is 
written; one side of the order-sheet and the job-ticket 
being exactly the same, printed from the same electro (see 
illustration). 

It does not take as much time to correctly and fully fill 
out fifty orders at the time they are received as is usually 
lost in hunting information regarding five of them later on, 
and the results are sure to be more profitable, as the work- 
man’s time is worth many times that of the order clerk. 
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The copy is then placed in the job-instructor (ticket) 
and sent to the foreman or superintendent of the works to 
be properly noted by him on his promise-sheet and for- 
warded to the department doing the first work on it, usually 
the composing-room. 
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On receiving the goods the receiving clerk checks up 
the quantity and quality with the copy of the requisition 
(triplicate) he has received from the office, and having 
found them correct notes it on the bill and passes it to the 
office. If no bill comes with the goods, he notifies the order 
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Form 1.—Job-Ticket.—Used in Connection with Standard Uniform Cost-Finding System. 


The order clerk then makes out a requisition for the 
stock required, whether from the outside or from the stock- 
room, using a triplicate blank. One copy of this is sent to 
the party by whom stock is to be supplied, where it acts 
as an order to deliver the goods to the receiving clerk; one 
copy is sent to the shipping and receiving department as a 
memo of what is to be expected, and the original filed in the 
tickler on the order clerk’s desk under date of day stock 
should be received (see illustration). 


clerk of the receipt and correctness of the goods, and that 
clerk notes the fact on the slip in the tickler. 

Goods taken from the stockroom have slip No. 2 (dupli- 
cate) placed in them, and in all cases the No. 2 slip accom- 
panies the goods to the pressroom or other workrooms in 
which they are used, only being removed when the job is 
completed, when it is placed in the instructor. You will 
note that this positively identifies all stock with its proper 
order, as the order number is placed on the requisitions 
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when made out, and all outsiders requested to place that 
number on their bills. 

Meanwhile the composing-room, let us say, has been 
working on this job and has completed a proof and sent it 
to the office for approval. If O. K.’d there, the proof and 
the instructor are returned to the composing-room foreman. 
If proof is sent out, the order clerk notes the fact and date 
on her order sheet for that job, and on the instructor, and 
returns the instructor to the foreman of the composing- 
room, who files it in a “proof out” file until proof is 
returned O. K. 

When the O. K.’d proof is received, the foreman of the 
composing-room takes the instructor out of the “ proof 
out” file and gives it to the stoneman with proof for 
lock-up; and when form is O. K. the form and instructor 
are sent together to the foreman of the pressroom, who 
numbers the form and places it in the live rack, if no press 
is waiting, and writes the form number and rack number 
on the instructor and files it in his “ work ready” file. He 
then looks up the stock, which should be waiting on his stock 


The shipper, after shipping the job, passes the ticket 
and samples of the job to the office with record of shipments 
properly marked. 

By this means the foreman of each department is always 
responsible for all job-tickets and must have in his pos- 
session all tickets not actually being worked on, and each 
workman will have only one ticket at a time, so that there 
is very little chance of loss of tickets, especially if, as sug- 
gested, each foreman has two files or boxes for tickets, on¢ 
for jobs not given out for work and one for jobs in sus 
pense, which in the composing-room means proof out or 
waiting for sorts or electros, etc. In the pressroom, sus 
pense means waiting for stock or ink and waiting to dr) 
before passing. 

A greater number of divisions can be used if needed 
but too many are confusing and require an effort of mem 
ory to carry the position of a job. 

This system, using the blanks pictured in this article 
will prevent confusion and loss of time hunting mislaic 
tickets and misunderstanding regarding stock. 





Form 23—Devised by American Printers Cost Commission 


A. B. COMPANY 
PRINTERS AND BINDERS) ,70,8F USED AS | 
1234 PRINTERS BLOG, 
ANYWHERE 





ORIGINAL SEND BILL WITH-GOODS 


Your City, — — 





PUT THIS NUMBER 
—__——ON BILL AND PACKAGE 








A. B. COMPANY 


a 








Requisition Blank Recommended for Use in Connection with Standard Uniform Cost-Finding System. 


shelves. If it is not, he immediately notifies the receiving 
clerk that he is waiting for it, and that party immediately 
looks up the cause of the delay and starts the stock on its 
way. On finding or receiving the stock, the foreman of the 
pressroom checks up its correctness and puts a sheet in the 
ticket. He also looks up the ink and finds whether there 
is enough on hand. 

In due time he gives the ticket to the pressman, who 
gets the form and stock and starts on the job. When ready 
for O. K. he takes the ticket and proof to the foreman, who 
notes the time on his private record. When the job is com- 
pleted he (pressman) puts a sheet of the job in the docket 
and returns it to the foreman and asks for the next job. 

If the pressroom is responsible for sheetwork, the fore- 
man holds the ticket until the work is dry and passes it to 
the foreman of the next department with sheets. If the 
stockman is responsible for sheetwork he passes the docket 
at once with memo as to when sheets will be ready to gather 
up and cut. In all cases the requisition slip remains with the 
sheets until finally gathered up and disposed of. All unfin- 
ished work must have in it a requisition slip. 

The bindery foreman, on receiving the ticket or the 
sheets and tickets, follows the same routine and passes the 
finished work and ticket to the shipper. 


The only extra labor is that of writing the requisition 
slips, which takes no more time than to write an order, 
and possibly less than where there is no standard form. 
The fact that a requisition is made for every job, whether 
outside stock is ordered or not, may require a few more, 
but the saving of time in the workroom, as stated above, 
will pay a big profit on the extra clerical work required. 

The whole system is simplicity itself, and not nearly so 
elaborate as the description of it. It works, and is work- 
ing, in many places. The exact form of the requisition is 
immaterial. I might prefer a 5 by 3 and you an 8 by 5 
inch size, but the principle remains the same and also the 
amount of work. Any shop using time-tickets and job- 
tickets can adopt it without any change if they use envel- 
opes for job-tickets. 

All the requisitions are finally filed in the job-ticket, and 
the fact that one is missing is cause for investigation. All 
being present is almost certain proof of correctness. 


We Pity the Other Fellow. 


Many printers affect to despise the cutting competitor 
who takes part of their work away at lower prices, and 
often say hard things against him; but we feel nothing 
but pity for him as an unbalanced individual who has been 
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allowed to develop along wrong lines of thought and action, 
and also feel that perhaps the community at large is really 
responsible for him and his lack of correct business edu- 
cation. 

It is a little discouraging to the man who has quoted 
the right price to find that the “ other fellow” has taken 
the job away below the actual cost of manufacture; but 
then he should thank his lucky stars that he is not in the 
same class. 

All this was called forth by reading the following letter 
with its accompanying estimate: 

I am enclosing a form that I had occasion to bid on some days ago. 
There were three other printers bidding on the job. There were to be 
2:,000, 12,000 to be numbered and perforated, using an 11l-cent paper. 
My quotation was $65, the other fellow getting the job at $35. I have 
been in the printing business pretty nearly all my life, and I must say 
I am not able to figure how a man can do this job for $35 and make 
money. 

The job is an ordinary loose-leaf invoice-blank, printed 
two to page, 11 by 7% inches. Quantity, 24,000, of which 
12,000 are to be numbered and perforated, and all are to be 
punched with two slotted holes in the left side margin. The 
perforation consists of a single cut across the page to sep- 
arate the two blanks. 

Here is our correspondent’s estimate, with our own 
in parallel columns, so that the differences may be more 
noticeable: 


His Price, | Right Price, 





Stock, 12 reams, 17 by 22, 16-pound Bond, at 11 cents 
Handling stock 

Cutting stock 

Composition of two, $ hour, at $1.00 

Composition of four, 2 hours, at $1.20.................... 
Lock-up, } hour, at $1.20 

Make-ready, 1 hour, at $1.25 

Running two up, 12 hours, at $1.00 

Running four up, 6 hours, at $1.25 


Numbering, 12,000 

Cutting sheet in half after perforating 
Padding in 100’s, 240 pads 11 by 14} 
Pack and deliver 














Selling price 


A comparison of these figures will show that our cor- 
respondent arrived at the correct total, though wrong in 
some of his details, and though his hour rate was extremely 
low for composition. He evidently ran the job one page of 
two blanks up on the job press, thereby doubling his per- 
foration, unless that was done before printing, in which 
case his feeding would have to be a little slower. If run 
on a job press at the proper prices this job would be worth 
about $5 more than running the full sheet on the pony 
cylinder. 

It is not possible to guess how the $35 man arrived at 
his price, but it is easy to see that it was away below actual 
cost of production, even if he numbered while printing and 
made no charge for it. 

As stated in the first paragraph, he deserves our pity, 
as no really sane man can make such prices, except by 
error, and one who makes such serious errors is not a proper 
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person to make estimates at all. In either case he is to be 
pitied. Perhaps our correspondent could do a good work by 
showing him this estimate and procuring for him a copy 
of the Standard cost system, agreeing with him that they 
will install it in their respective offices, for evidently our 
correspondent just happened to be right in his total this 
time. 

Here is an opportunity to help yourself by helping the 
other fellow and to make money while doing it. Get busy! 











THE FIRST CHRISTMAS TREE. 
D. E. Sparks, Jr., son of D. E. Sparks, foreman, Adams Printing Com- 
pany, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. Eight months old and satisfied. 





WHEN WAS PUNCTUATION INVENTED? 


Punctuation-marks, which divide and end sentences, and 
thereby simplify the reading and understanding of written 
and printed matter, are said to have been first applied by 
Aristophanes. The system invented by him did not become 
generally known and soon was entirely forgotten. About 
a thousand years passed before a similar effort at improve- 
ment came to be made. It was at the time of Charles the 
Great when, at the instigation of the philologists, Warne- 
fried and Alkuin, marks of punctuation were again intro- 
duced into writing. But these again fell into desuetude. 
The present system, now used with but minor difference 
in all modern languages, was introduced in the first half 
of the fifteenth century by Aldus Manutius, the celebrated 
Italian printer. He is the real father of our punctuation- 
marks — the period, comma, semi-colon, colon, apostrophe, 
and the question, exclamation and quotation marks. Manu- 
tius’ system was later adopted by other printers and spread 
until it fixed in all European languages.— Die Typograph- 
ische Jahrbiicher. 
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A PRINTER WHO HANDLES DOLLARS BY THE 
MILLIONS. 

Nearly one million dollars was received, and about the 
same amount expended, by the International Typographical 
Union for its fiscal year ended May 31 last, leaving a bal- 
ance on hand of nearly a million. All this money is received 
and disbursed by the secretary-treasurer of the organiza- 
tion, and it is natu- 
ral that there should 
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In the early days of Winnipeg he was among the pioneer 
printers who went into the “ future great,” and we hear 
of him now as having the reputation of being the first man 
who made a home run in what is now the commercial 
metropolis of the Canadian Northwest. In time he got 
back to Fargo and Minneapolis, where he began to take a 
prominent place in union affairs, and as far back as 1888 
he was a delegate 
from the last men- 





be a few members 
who would like to 
essay the duty of 
being this healthy 
and prosperous un- 
ion’s chief fiduciary 
officer. 

It is the history 
of this office, how- 
ever, that the mem- 
bership is slow to 
make changes. In 
the past twenty-five 
or thirty years one 
secretary - treasurer 
only has been de- 
feated by an ambi- 
tious aspirant, it 
evidently being the 
disposition of the 
members to retain a 
good chancellor of 
the exchequer so long 
as he wishes to hold 
on. By the same 
token it indicates 
that the members 
have been very for- 
tunate in their selec- 
tion of treasurers, 
for in the union’s 
history of more than 
sixty years, but two 
of them have retired 
from office tainted by 
any suggestion of 
graft or dishonesty. 

Among the can- 
didates this year is 
John W. Hays, the 
incumbent. He has 
held the office for 
a matter of six or 








tioned town to the 
history-making’ ses- 
sion of the Interna- 
tional Typographical 
Union held at Kan- 
sas City. That fol- 
lowed on the heels of 
the disastrous eight- 
hour strike of 1887, 
and it was the duty 
of the delegates to 
adopt such necessary 
preparedness meth- 
ods as would obviate 
a recurrence of that 
eight-hour fiasco. He 
served in Minneap 
olis Union in nu- 
merous capacities, 
having been presi- 
dent at least two o1 
three terms and re- 
turning to the Inter- 
national arena as a 
delegate in 1898. 
Since then he has 
been prominent in 
various ways in the 
capacities of the par- 
ent organization. 
During the eight- 
hour strike of 1905 
and 1906 he was in 
charge of the union 
affairs at several 
critical points. The 
manner in which he 
discharged his duties 
as strike manager 
won him such re- 
nown that he was 
elected first vice- 
president of the or- 
eee ganization, and was 











seven years, and 
though a vigorous 
personality — one 
who to a certain ex- 
tent invites hostility 
— and consequently has been criticized in matters of judg- 
ment as an executive, no person has even intimated that he 
has been guilty of wrongdoing or the shadow of it, so far 
as handling the millions of dollars that have passed through 
his hands is concerned. 

As is the case with most persons offering themselves 
for the franchises of members of the International Typo- 
graphical Union, Mr. Hays has had an active career. In 
his youth he showed the pioneering spirit naturally to be 
found in one whose “ folks ” had helped to settle the great 
Northwest. Young Hays was also athletically inclined. 


John W. Hays, 


Secretary-treasurer of the International Typographical Union, and candidate for 
reélection to that office. 


subsequently chosen 
secretary - treasurer 
on the retirement of 
J. W. Bramwood. 

In addition to Mr. Hays, those who are seeking the suf- 
frages of the union printers for secretary-treasurer are 
former Secretary-Treasurer John W. Bramwood, of Indian- 
apolis, who has been a continuous member of the union for 
forty-three years, and W. D. Merritt, of Houston, Texas. 

Mr. Hays’ friends are confident of the success of their 
candidate at the forthcoming election, on the theory that 
there is no good reason advanced to justify his removal, 
and that the International Union will live up to its tradi- 
tion of retaining “ the watchdog of the treasury ” as long 
as he lives up to the trite sobriquet. 
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BY J. C. MORRISON. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 
ments, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman 


street, Chicago. 


CONTRACT ADVERTISING. 


Any number of successful publishers do not have writ- 
ten contracts with advertisers, but nearly all agree that 
they should have. This is the information which I gather 
from a number of letters from representative publishers. 

The printer just starting a new paper is the one most 
in need of written advertising contracts, for he who 





ADVERTISING MEMORANDUM. 


Advertiser 

Undersigned agree.... to use space in the Red Wing 
Republican for a period of as follows: 
Size of space 
Days of publication 
Beginning 
Bills payable monthly. 


Remarks 


The Red Wing Printing Company, as publishers of the Red 
Wing Daily Republican and the Red Wing (weekly) Republican, 
agrees to provide space and publish advertisements on terms 
above stated. 

Manager. 








launches a new paper without his advertising revenue 
determined is almost sure to come to grief. Here is a 
typical instance: A young man went to a promising field 
where there was no newspaper within twenty miles in 
either direction. The trade territory of the village included 
a half-dozen or more townships settled by prosperous 
farmers. . There were other small villages near by without 
newspapers. He started his newspaper with no other assur- 
ance that he would receive adequate support than that 
every one expressed pleasure at the prospect of the village 
having a newspaper. He did publish a good paper. After 
publishing the paper for two years, he sold his plant, paid 
his debts and started in to again accumulate some savings 
by working for a salary. The merchants expressed the 
greatest regret that the paper had suspended publication 
because “the town needed a paper,” yet they would not 
buy the publicity which it stood ready to deliver. The pub- 
lisher made the mistake of thinking that if he published 
a good newspaper, the merchants would therefore buy 
publicity, an expectation that was faulty in logic and dis- 
appointing in practice. Getting out a good newspaper is 
one thing, and selling advertising space is another. If the 
4-7 


If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


young man had first sold his advertising space on written 
contract for a year, and then published his good newspaper, 
he would be enjoying a good business to-day. 

Old and established newspapers do not have their adver- 
tising on a contract basis mainly because they are old and 
established, but a good line of contract advertising is just 
as necessary for them, though not as urgent as with the 
newly started paper. A newspaper is not a thing of a day 
or a week; it is a constant expense certain to attain enor- 
mous proportions before the end of the year —but an 
expense which for the year may be estimated with rea- 
sonable exactness. This expense is so great and so certain 
that the simplest business prudence demands that provi- 
sion should be made to meet it, and the best way to meet 
it is to sell the advertising on a contract basis. 

But after a newspaper has outgrown the stage where 
the merchants support it for the “ good of the town,” then 
it must sell its advertising on a business basis, and the 
merchant is not going to contract for a large amount of 
space unless he receives a concession in the rate by so 
doing. This is where the perniciousness of the flat rate 
comes in, and the merchant is rather to be commended 
than blamed if he finds that he can buy 100 inches as 
cheaply as he can 1,000, or an occasional advertisement 
as cheaply as he can a regular one, and therefore refuses 
to tie himself down to a contract which contains no advan- 
tage to himself. There are plenty of other reasons why 





CONTRACT FOR DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


Hereby entered into between 
and the publisher of the GOODTOWN NEWS. 
The publisher agrees to run in said newspaper each week for a 


inches of display advertising. 
Price to be paid for said advertising, as indicated, to be 
cents per inch, payable monthly. 
Copy for this advertising shall be ready no later than Wednes- 
day each week, to insure insertion in the issue of that week. 


GOODTOWN NEWS, 











a flat rate is undesirable, but it is death to the contract 
system wherever advertising is bought by the merchant 
simply because he regards it to his own advantage to buy it. 

It is immaterial to the present discussion whether the 
reader believes in a rate-card graded according to regu- 
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larity of insertion or graded according to the amount of 
space used, so long as such an advantage is presented to 
the contract advertisers that they will in the aggregate 
furnish enough revenue to produce the paper throughout 
the year. If the rate-card is graded according to the 
amount of space used, the demand for space is likely to be 
irregular, and safety lies in making the amount of reading- 
matter irregular, cutting the proportion of reading-matter 
heavily as the demand for space increases. 


The Form of Contract. 
The simplest form of contract is the verbal one— 
obviously undesirable, but a great improvement over no 
contract at all. A successful Iowa publisher writes: 


I do not use a written contract with my merchants, but have an 
explicit and definite verbal contract which has never yet failed to be 
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The memorandum referred to is printed in duplicate sc 
as to use a carbon, and is in the form shown in Fig. 1. 

Another good form, though partaking too much of the 
nature of a legal document to suit the timid, is shown as 
Fig. 2. The publisher says, “ Of course, we don’t need con- 
tracts for the old stand-bys. It is with the new fellows 
we are getting into the game that it is well to have a signed 
contract to put up to once in a while.” 

While a flat rate renders a contract meaningless, a slid- 
ing rate not only encourages the making of contracts, but 
also to a degree takes the place of contracts. The publisher 
of a successful daily and semi-weekly writes: “We do 
not make any advertising contracts with local advertisers. 
We have open contracts and we allow the larger adver- 
tiser a discount when he uses a certain number of inches 
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The O’Hanlon Drug Store and Office Building 
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Spencer Vacuum 





Cleaning System 





A Permanently Installed 
Vacuum Cleaner for Resi- 
dences, Banks, Churches, 
Clubs, Factories, Factory 
Offices, Hotels, Apartment 
Houses, Libraries, Office 
and Public Buildings, Print- 
ing Establishments, Railway 
Stations, Schools, Stores, 
Theatres, Hospitals, Laun- 
dries, Garages and Other 
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Westinghouse 





Mazda Lamps 





Mazda Lamps will make this 
magnificent building by 
night as light asday. Mazda 
is not only a good light, but 
a good investment. The 
quality of the Westinghouse 
Mazdas is guaranteed by the 
name. @ Spencer Vacuum 
Cleaner System and Mazda 
Lamps were installed by the 
undersigned. Information as 
to either gladly furnished 

















WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 








THE ELECTRIC SERVICE COMPANY 


ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED 


NUNBER 118 WEST FOURTH STREET 








Attractive advertisement from Twin City Daily Sentinel, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 








On the completion of 


the structure illustrated in the advertisement, the publishers issued a special edition soliciting the advertisements from 


lived up to without controversy. I make it plain to the advertiser that 
he is to use so many inches of space within the year, at such a price, 
and that he will be billed with any amount remaining unsold at the ter- 
mination of the period. In the case of open-space contracts, for instance, 
I find that practically invariably the advertiser exceeds his contract. 
Men whom you know well in the ordinary course of business do not like 
a written contract, for it seems to imply to them a lack of confidence. 
This, at least, has been my experience. 


The publisher of a successful small-town daily writes: 


We have not been very exacting with our advertisers regarding a 
written contract. We have, from time to time, had various forms, and 
the memorandum which we have been using the past two or three years 
is like the enclosed copy. We never held a man to a contract, except 
at times when somebody tried to be spiteful, as we do not care to have 
anybody continue advertising in The Republican the moment he feels 
that he is not getting his money’s worth. The substantial, old adver- 
tisers have hardly ever been asked to sign a contract because their word 
is usually as good as their bond, and since they have never been accus- 
tomed to sign any agreement in the whole history of the paper, we have 
refrained from demanding it. Notwithstanding these facts, I believe 
that every publisher should have contracts in such form that there can 
be no dispute. When men start up in business we usually enforce the 
rule, and it is only a matter of a short time when we shall have every- 
thing in black and white. This would be very desirable if one should 
ever consider selling his newspaper. 





occupants of the structure, as well as all those firms having a part in its construction or equipment. 





during the month, that is, 15 per cent on 250 inches; 20 
per cent on 500; 25 per cent on 750, and 30 per cent on 
1,000. Our rate is 15 cents per inch each insertion.” This 
plan is good as far as it goes, but it does not go far enough. 
It encourages the advertiser to use more advertising when 
he uses any in a certain month, but it does not encourage 
him to use advertising every month. Such a discount 
would be more desirable for a daily than for a weekly. 
The first of January, the time when plans for another 
year will be made, is coming. Nothing will put the busi- 
ness on a more substantial basis than to sell a goodly num- 
ber of written advertising contracts. They will also be a 
valuable asset in case a sale of the property is negotiated. 





EMANCIPATED. 


“T have just been reading the Constitution of the 
United States.” 

“ Well?” 

“ And I was surprised to find out how many rights a 
fellow really has.” — Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


EDMUND CROSSFIELD, Long Prairie, Minnesota.— The two advertise- 
ments sent us, while not particularly strong in display, are commendable 
n every way, being readable to a high degree. 

BEN WILEY, Charleston, Illinois.— The advertisements, for the most 
part, are nicely arranged in a simple, readable style. Those for Hart 
Schaffner & Marx are especially attractive. 

CHARLES W. Hopson, Manhattan, Kansas.— The millinery advertise- 
ment for the Spot Cash Stores is appropriately set and very pleasing. 
The small cut in the inner panel at the right could be raised six or eight 
picas with improvement to the appearance. 

GOLDFIELD TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION, No. 105, Goldfield, Nevada.— The 
first page of the Daily Tribune, made up by apprentice Sam Erret, is 
especially good, he having handled the difficult heads in an admirable 
manner, balancing them on a symmetrical basis. We do not admire so 
many scare-heads on a paper. 
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Republican, Wessington Springs, South Dakota.— You have a suffi- 
cient reason, indeed, to feel proud of your efforts in the production of 
the large two-page advertisement for Baron Brothers, herewith repro- 
duced. The display is strong —a desirable feature in such advertise- 
ments — and the items are nicely arranged. We do not see the advantage 
in underscoring lines set in bold type with hair-line rules. 

H. A. LINDGREN, La Porte, Indiana.— The first page of the Herald is 
made up in an orderly manner, but we would prefer to see some of the 
stories which are begun below the tops of the columns covered by head- 
ings smaller than those used at the top for the longer, more important 
items. These ‘“ Number Two” headings would afford a pleasing varia- 
tion from the larger headings, doing away with the monotony produced 
when all are of the same size. 


The Mirror, a weekly publication published by and in the interests 
of inmates of the Minnesota State Prison, Stillwater, Minnesota, is well 
printed and attractively made up. On the back page, however, there 
are too many boxed articles; these should have been scattered through 
the news columns over the other pages. The colons at either end of 














Sale Commences [ 


November 


seveseeeenee AND ENDS seeeeseneese, 


Saturday, December 4th 


GREAT MERCHANDISE SLAUGHTER! 


TENTION EVERY MAN, WOMAN AND CHILD IN JERAULD COUNTY, OR, IF YOU LIVE WITHIN FIFTY MILES 
| of Wessington Springs this armouncement brings news 
: || portunity to save on the actual necessities of fife such as you have never before been given and in all proba 

Saturday, % | bilities will not again have the chance for sometime to come. We're determined to corner the bulk of the 
fall and winter business this season and if price concessions mean anything, this store will be a hive of teem- 

ing thrifty humanity eager and looking for bargains and finding them. Commencing next Saturday and continuing 
for thirteen days this entire stock of new beautiful merchandise will be thrown on the market---at the mercy of the 
= without logan or reservation at prices never before equalled whether by local competition or competitors 
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Strong, effective display of a two-page advertisement from a small-town paper, The Republican, Wessington 
Springs, South Dakota. 


The Kansas Democrat, Hiawatha, Kansas.— The advertisements are 
well composed, the make-up orderly and the presswork of a high stand- 
ard. Taking all things into consideration, there is little room for 
improvement in the appearance of your paper. 

The Citizen, Cranston, Rhode Island.— No serious fault can be found 
with your paper. The advertisements are well set, although if a uniform 
style of border — plain brass rule preferred — were used throughout, an 
improvement in the appearance of the paper would result. Presswork 
is exceptionally good. We would avoid, where at all possible, the placing 
of display advertisements on the first page. 


The Sussex Register, Newton, New Jersey.— Your paper has the 
appearance of being ably edited, the news-headings and the character 
of the stories leading us to believe that every local occurrence of impor- 
tance has been covered. Presswork is also exceptionally good, but such 
a variety of display types and borders is not conducive to the most 
attractive appearance of the inside pages in which the display advertis- 
ing appears. 

McNiTzky PRINTING CompANyY, Denton, Texas.— The Lass-O is 
admirably printed and presents an attractive appearance. The use of 
Cheltenham Bold for display purposes in practically all advertisements 
is responsible for the pleasing appearance of the inside pages, which 
could be improved only by the use of the same style in all display. We 
would suggest consistency, too, in the use of plain rules as borders 
throughout the paper. 


the lines in the boxed headings are not aids to attractiveness, and, being 
purposeless, should be dropped. 

The Allen County Journal, Iola, Kansas.— All the details in the pro- 
duction of your Christmas edition have been given careful attention 
and you may safely feel very proud of the issue. We have perhaps 
seen better individual advertisements, but never a paper in which all 
the display was of such uniform excellence. With no attempt at evolv- 
ing unusual stunts in the intricate arrangement of rules and ornaments, 
your compositors have given you some highly effective, clean advertise- 
ment composition. 


Independent, Enderlin, North Dakota.— The outstanding feature of 
your very creditable special edition of twenty-four pages is the attrac- 
tive manner in which those pages are made up. The arrangement of 
the cuts is especially admirable. Seldom have we seen as orderly an 
edition. The advertisements are simply and effectively composed, and 
the presswork is commendable. In fact, there is no fault to be found, 
unless we voice personal taste in our dislike for rule panels as used 
to fill up gaps of white space which appear here and there. If copy 
is hardly adequate to fill a prescribed space in the type-faces available, 
we would prefer an inner panel, with white space on all four sides, to a 
design crowded at top and bottom with panels at the sides to fill up 
white space left there. 

The News, Madelia, Minnesota.— Every consideration necessary to 
the production of an attractive paper has been given careful attention 
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in your issue of November 25, and we wish to compliment you on the 
good taste shown in the use of a uniform series of display type in all 
advertisements. Presswork is excellent. Your first page is herewith 
reproduced. 

Paut A. JOHNSTON, Byron, Illinois — The advertisement for the 
Neola Elevator Company is simply and effectively arranged. We would 
prefer to see the rule border at the sides of the same thickness as that 
at top and bottom. On the Belton advertisement, while we do not admire 
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Symmetrical balance in the arrangement of the first page of The 
Madelia News, Madelia, Minnesota. 


the display type used, we must confess that the handling is appropriate, 
a very good suggestion of an electric sign being given in the arrange- 
ment and display of the lines of the advertisement. The display at the 
top is too weak in the Hess advertisement, considering the size of the 
advertisement. . 

Twin City Daily Sentinel, Winston-Salem, North Carolina.— Your 
twenty-eight-page special edition, made possible by the completion of an 
eight-story drug store and office building, the advertisements being fur- 
nished by those concerns having a part in the construction of or fur- 
nishing material for the building, is an admirable one. Much credit 
is due the advertising department for putting over an edition of this 
magnitude with, in reality, little to work on, and the mechanical depart- 
ment deserves commendation also for the attractive appearance of the 
edition. An advertisement from this issue is herewith reproduced. 


Record, Port Arthur, Texas.— The majority of your advertisements 
are overdisplayed, too many points being given prominence, which has a 
tendency to confuse the reader and to make the act of reading difficult. 
The big display feature should be made prominent to attract the atten- 
tion of and interest the reader, and the remainder arranged so as to 
make the act of reading easy for him. Too many faces of type in one 
advertisement or on one page tend to confuse the reader. Presswork, 
while not so good as we have seen done on the press you have, is satis- 
factory, and if the faults in the advertisements were corrected, the 
appearance of the paper would not suffer on account of the presswork. 

The Review, High Point, North Carolina.— Your paper is carelessly 
made up, as evidenced by the fact that dashes are omitted between some 
of the news stories in the first page and by the omission in some cases 
of cut-off rules between advertisements. Such a great variety of display 
types of such contrasting design — and borders, too — produces a bizarre, 
confusing effect on the inside pages. In one case you have used a 
twenty-four-point bold decorative border around an advertisement set in 
outline type, which lack of harmony strikes us as being quite displeasing. 
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Use plain rule borders about all advertisements and note the improve- 
ment in the appearance of your paper which will result. 

The Clinton Weekly, Irvington, New Jersey.— The first pages of all 
the copies sent us are well made up and present an interesting appear- 
ance. The inside pages would be more attractive if the advertisements 
were gathered to the right side of each page and toward the lower right- 
hand corner, rather than scattered over the pages. The appearance of 
the page is impaired and the advertiser is given more than he pays for 
when columns of reading-matter are broken by display advertisements, 
or when advertisements are run with reading-matter on two sides. Fewer 
type-faces at your disposal would prove a blessing, for a better harmony 
would then be assured. Advertisements are satisfactorily composed, 
though in some the signatures are more prominent than the headings, 
whereas the reverse should be the case. 

The Daily Times, Portsmouth, Ohio.— With so many type-faces, in 
such large sizes, used in news-heads and in display advertisements, your 
paper does not present an attractive appearance. The use of yellow 
stock, we believe, tends to cheapen its appearance, although done to 
symbolize corn, the edition being a corn carnival edition. The best 
papers in all the larger cities are the conservative papers, which do not 
depend on scare-heads placed over items of minor importance to give 
the impression that the paper carries big news. Dignified display, with 
type-faces not too large or bold, within generous white space, is more 
effective than advertisements crowded full of crude, bold letters. Such 
a variety of borders as used makes it impossible to attain a harmony 
between the several pages, which is essential to a satisfactory paper 
from the standpoint of mechanical excellence. 
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Simple but highly effective display from The Evening Intelligencer, 
Charles City, Iowa. 


“In how small a town can a successful weekly newspaper be pub- 
lished? ’’ is the question asked on all sides. A convincing reply is 
afforded in the case of the Lewis County Journal, published at Monticello, 
Missouri, an inland town — that is, not situated on a railroad — of 243 
people. This paper generally consists of eight six-column pages, all 
home-print, but frequently it is necessary to run ten or twelve pages. 
While from the standpoint of perfection in printing the paper does not 
measure up to a high standard, it is nevertheless very commendable when 
one considers the limitations in equipment, which one knows must 
prevail in such a small place. The most pronounced fault, from a 
mechanical viewpoint, is the fact that the body-type is badly worn and 
battered and does not print up sharply. The type-faces are neither the 
most attractive nor most modern cast by the founders, and yet the 
advertisements are well displayed and have a certain pleasing appearance 
in their arrangement. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of t 


will receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found in the advertising pages. 


‘*Productive Advertising. ”’ 


Professor Hess looks at advertising almost entirely 
from a psychological point of view. He deals with it 
very exhaustively, and few advertising men could read 
the volume without having their imaginations stimulated 
very much to their advantage. Sometimes he seems to go 
into details rather meticulously, and thus conveys the 
impression of academic leisureliness, but that defect is 
the necessary complement of the thoroughness which 
accompanies it. To the young aspirant the plentiful exer- 
cises and problems are excellent materials whereon to 
break his amateurish lances, with less unpleasant results 
for himself and every one else than would be the case 
if he endeavored to palm off his unbaked efforts in a 
business office. The chapters on typography are particu- 
larly clear and very helpful to the beginner. 

“Productive Advertising,” by Professor Herbert W. 
Hess. Published by J. B. Lippincott Company, Washing- 
ton Square Press, Philadelphia. Eighty-four illustra- 
tions, 358 pages, cloth. Price, $2.50; postage, 10 cents 
extra. May be obtained through The Inland Printer 
Company. 


““The Elements of Industrial Management. ”’ 


This is another book on efficiency, and it is one which 
deserves a prominent place. It consists of a survey of 
the whole subject, and it gives plentiful indications where 
to find further information on each of the many depart- 
ments. In spite of the technical character of the work, 
it makes fascinating reading, and no one with any real 
interest in the subject is likely to leave it partly read. 
It leaves us with a sense of the inefficiency of our best 
managed establishments, compared to what might be. 

Of course the whole field is beset with the thorniest 
problems. Professor Smith deals first with the question 
of the constitution of corporations, and as an object-lesson 
he tells us in great detail of the famous Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, which is organized on the old-fashioned 
principle of the partnership, not the limited-liability cor- 
poration which is now universally accepted. The author 
does not say he thinks we shall return to the former, but 
he evidently thinks that from the point of view of effi- 
ciency there is much to be said for it. The chief value, 
however, of these chapters is that they direct attention 
to the necessity of evolving some form of company organ- 
ization which will rid us of the evils of sinecurism and 
nepotism, and give credit where credit is due, regardless 
of personal considerations. It can not be said that he 
gives any clear solution to this difficult problem, but it is 
well that his readers, who in most cases will presumably 
be his students, should have their minds directed toward it. 

In many other parts of his vast subject the author is 
far less indefinite. One pregnant thought upon which he 


dilates is the distinction between technical knowledge and 
business judgment. How many apparently promising busi- 
ness ventures have been wrecked because it has been 
assumed that a man who has deservedly acquired a con- 
siderable reputation in connection with the technical side 
of the work would therefore be able to run it; whereas a 
technical genius is more often than not a business block- 
head. 

But we really get at the heart of the subject when we 
come to Professor Smith’s chapters on standardization, spe- 
cialization, cost accounting, motion study, and the labor 
difficulty. Here he utilizes very largely the work of Fred- 
erick W. Taylor, and to those who are familiar with what 
that genius has done, the book before us has nothing new 
to say. To the vastly greater number of business men, 
however, what is said will be an eye-opener. And it is no 
disparagement of the book to say that it is merely a con- 
venient and fairly well-digested rehash of other men’s 
work, for it is the function of a text-book to gather up 
available knowledge and present it in a form most suitable 
for student consumption, and it is written as a text-book 
for the Wharton School of Finance and Commerce in the 
University of Pennsylvania. They are fortunate young 
men who enter business life with so many pitfalls laid 
bare and so many hints as to how to secure that elusive 
efficiency which all pursue, but few attain. It must give 
them an enormous advantage over their competitors, except 
in cases where a young neophyte disorganizes a satisfac- 
torily managed concern by the sudden and _ injudicious 
application of the new principles, but the students are 
carefully warned against this pouring of new wine into 
old bottles. On the other hand, unless we are mistaken, 
the time is coming when we shall neglect the new efficiency 
at our peril. A knowledge of it will not be an advantage, 
but the ignorance of it will be a crushing disadvantage, 
and many a quondam successful man will be fain to save 
himself by letting some beardless youth with an academic 
training apply its principles to his establishment. The 
very distrust of academic training which will cause him 
to disbelieve in this possibility is itself one of the things 
we have to unlearn. The academic man has learned that 
he can not supply the training which can only be had in 
practical life, but there are still some “ practical” men 
who are vain enough to believe that the professors have 
nothing to teach them. If they think so after reading 
this book they are incapable, apparently, of learning. And 
for immediate purposes we should think there are few busi- 
nesses which might not profit by the application of some 
few of the many ideas with which it brims over, although 
special conditions would prevent any concern from apply- 
ing them all around. No part of the book is written with 
special reference to the printing-trade, and we have many 
points which differentiate us from every other industry. 
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Still, had we not already put our house in order in regard 
to cost accounting, Professor Smith would have much to 
teach us on that head, and we should like to hear of any 
attempts to introduce into a printing-plant his suggestions 
as to scientific management and motion study. 

“The Elements of Industrial Management,” by Pro- 
fessor J. Russell Smith. Published by J. B. Lippincott 
Company, Washington Square Press, Philadelphia. May 
be obtained through The Inland Printer Company. 


‘““A Short History of English.” 


This is a learned and rather recondite work upon a sub- 
ject which is of vital importance to the distinctive culture 
of the English-speaking peoples. It is not a popular work, 
and its chief value will be as a work of reference. Its care- 
fully classified lists of texts, and of modern works dealing 
with them, are admirable, and make the book a useful guide 
to any one taking up the study of the history of English 
sounds. Although the title does not indicate the fact, it is 
the phonology which is exclusively dealt with, and not the 
written language, except as the latter is necessary to the 
former. In looking over Mr. Wyld’s bibliography one can 
not but be struck by the fewness of the English and Ameri- 
can books on the subject, and the greatness of our debt to 
German scholars for the advancement of the scientific study 
of our own language. This is a reproach which ought not 
to be allowed to stand. 

“A Short History of English, with a bibliography of 
recent books on the subject, and lists of texts and editions,” 
by Henry Cecil Wyld. Published by E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, New York. 

“‘Ocean Shipping.”’ 

It has become one of the most commonplace of current 
remarks that with the present war great opportunities 
have been created for the United States to develop a for- 
eign trade commensurate with her size and industrial 
importance. In fact, the present circumstances constitute 
an opportunity for America which is very analogous to that 
which opened up before Great Britain as the result of the 
Napoleonic wars. Another fact not disputed is that this 
opportunity coincides with our economic necessities, for the 
time is rapidly drawing to a close when the great undevel- 
oped West will find an all-sufficient outlet at once for our 
commerce and our energies. The pamphlet before us has 
grown out of the recognition of these facts by some repre- 
sentative spirits among American business men. They rec- 
ognize that a little elementary knowledge of the details of 
ocean shipping is the principal thing lacking to enable this 
country to take advantage of the situation, and they have 
produced a handy little manual of facts, figures and prin- 
ciples, written up in an interesting and readable manner. 

“Ocean Shipping: The Basic Principles of Marine 
Transportation, with Particular Reference to the Foreign 
Trade of the United States.” Published by the National 
Foreign Trade Council, 64 Stone street, New York. Price, 
25 cents; special prices for quantities. 


“Government and Politics of the German Empire.” 


This book has the merit of having been written largely 
before the war, though finished afterward, and it does not 
display more prejudice than a well-informed conservative 
must always be expected to entertain for the institutions of 
his own country. There is no pretending that the govern- 
ment of Germany is one whit less autocratic than it really 
is, and although the author evidently would not have it 
otherwise, he does not justify it on the ground that the 
Kaiser, or Bismarck, or anybody else, has ever been any- 
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thing but very fallible in his political wisdom. Nor does 
he pretend that Germany was not busy at the game of 
building up armaments before the rest of Europe followed 
in her fatal footsteps. He justifies it on the ground of 
her unfortunate position, surrounded by other nations who, 
in bygone ages, have made war upon her. Therefore she 
was compelled to turn down all proposals which would 
have had the effect of causing her to curtail her military 
and naval expenditure. It does not seem to occur to him 
that there are very few nations which are not surrounded 
by neighbors who have at some time been their enemies, 
and that the German example could not but make those 
same neighbors jealous and start an armament race such 
as coulu not have any other end than that which we now 
see. It was the first link in the fatal chain of inevitability, 
from which the Germans themselves would doubtless be as 
glad to escape as any one. 

The volume is very neat and handy, and provides, in a 
form easily referred to, all that most people are likely to 
want to know regarding German politics. 

“Government and Politics of the German Empire,” by 
Dr. Fritz-Konrad Kruger. Government Handbooks Series. 
World Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
Postpaid, $1.20. 





























OLD DUTCH WINDMILL 
Recently removed from Lombard, Illinois, to Geneva, Illinois. 
Photograph by Henry M. Kase. 





A MOTION TO POSTPONE. 


“Can we squeeze in this crowded car? ” asked the polite 
but timid man. 

“ Maybe, Charley,” replied the sweet thing; “ but don’t 
you think we’d better wait until we get home? ” — Lehigh 
Burr. 
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Robert McMillin. 


Robert McMillin, of the James McMillin Printing Co., 
Pittsburgh, passed away on October 25, 1915, after a brief 
illness, in his sixty-eighth year. He first saw the light in 
the old First Ward, Pittsburgh, in 1847, and received the 
ordinary common school education. In 1840 his father 
established the printing firm of McMillin & Shryock. Three 


Robert McMillin. 


years later he acquired the interest of Mr. Shryock, and 
for many years continued the business in the original loca- 
tion, Third avenue and Wood street. 

Robert McMillin was continuously associated with his 
father from his early boyhood, and at his father’s death in 
1886, together with his cousin, Frank Pease, a partner by 
bequest of James McMillin, assumed control of the busi- 
ness. In May, 1900, the firm was incorporated as the James 
McMillin Printing Company, and upon the death of Mr. 
Pease in 1907, W. Wade Miller, an efficient employee, was 
admitted as a partner and made secretary-treasurer and 
manager. In 1909 Robert L. Forsythe entered the service 
of the corporation as salesman and later was admitted as 
a partner, with the title of sales manager. 

Mr. McMillin had long expressed a desire to “ go aside 
for a little while and rest,” and in February, 1915, induced 
his partners to join with him in the outright sale of the 
plant. This release from active life soon told on his health 
and a gradual decline set in. Early in October it was 


deemed necessary that he undergo a surgical operation, 
from which he did not recover. 

Mr. McMillin and his associates to the last maintained 
the reputation of the house established by the father 
seventy-five years ago, and the most honorable business 
methods characterized every transaction. 

Mr. McMillin was unmarried, had no relatives except 
cousins, and for almost thirty years made his home with 
his devoted friends, Mr. and Mrs. Henry Gregg, of Hazel- 
wood, Pittsburgh. 

He was of a retiring disposition, yet genial, spent much 
time with his books, was thoughtful for the pleasure and 
comfort of those about him, and at the close of his life it 
was found “ he loved his fellows and their love was sweet,” 
for he most generously remembered his faithful partners, 
his cousins, and those whom he was pleased to call brother 
and sister. Those who knew him best appreciated him the 
most, and the writer can truthfully say that no one pos- 
sesses a kinder heart than did Robert McMillin. 


Frederick W. Dodge. 


American trade journalism has suffered no small loss 
by the death of Frederick W. Dodge, president of The F. W. 
Dodge Company, publisher of the Architectural Record, 
Record and Guide, and other publications. He passed away 
at his home in Manhattan on November 10. 

Mr. Dodge was born in Melrose, Massachusetts, and 
passed through the public schools of Newton, in the same 
State. In 1891 he founded The F. W. Dodge Company, in 
Boston, and the business grew so rapidly that in the fol- 
lowing year a branch was opened in New York. This led 
to the partnership with Clinton W. Sweet, the publisher of 
the Architectural Record, Record and Guide and Sweet’s 
Catalogue. Soon afterward New York became the head- 
quarters of the firm, whose principal business was to issue 
daily building reports to the trade, an idea which originated 
with the founder. The business spread to other large cit- 
ies and became an important feature of the building indus- 
try. In 1912 Mr. Dodge purchased his partner’s interest, 
and thenceforth carried on the bysiness himself, becoming 
one of the largest publishers in the building trade. 


Charles Osgood Bassett. 


Charles Osgood Bassett, vice-president of The Forman- 
Bassett Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, passed away sud- 
denly on Friday, December 3, his death coming as a severe 
shock to his family and to his many friends. He left on 
Monday, November 30, in good health and spirits to attend 
the annual meeting of the National Association of Employ- 
ing Lithographers, of which organization he was a charter 
member and also a director, and was found dead in his 
room at the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, Ohio, on December 3, 
death being caused by heart failure. 

Mr. Bassett was born in Keene, Ohio, March 3, 1851, and 
was raised in Massillon, going to Cleveland about 1870. In 
1879 he became one of the partners of the firm of Short & 
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Forman, which firm succeeded Sanford & Hayward. He 
retained this partnership until November, 1891, at which 
time the plant was totally destroyed by fire. The partner- 
ship was dissolved and the corporation of the Forman- 
Bassett-Hatch Company was formed, continuing under this 
name until 1912, at which time Mr. Hatch retired and the 
firm-name was changed to The Forman-Bassett Company. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Bassett was vice-president 
of the company and, owing to the recent death of Mr. J. C. 
Forman, was about to succeed to the presidency. His long 
and faithful services to the industry, his rigid honesty, and 
his kind thoughts toward others had endeared him to many 
people and had won for him the respect and good will of 
his business associates, and his passing removes from the 
trade one of its best known men. 


Howard Young. 


A venerable and picturesque character in printerdom 
is lost to us by the death of Howard Young, foreman of 
the Republican, of. Henry, Illinois. He had played many 
parts, as soldier, actor and printer, and he acquitted him- 
self with distinction in all these varied capacities. He was 
born near Petersburg, Illinois, February 2, 1845, and while 
still a boy he went to live at Washington, in the same State. 
He commenced his career in his early teens at Peoria, but 
at sixteen he enlisted as a soldier in the war against the 
South. At the battle of Fort Donelson he received a bullet 
wound in the chest, the effects of which remained with him 
throughout his life. 

He was discharged from the service and eventually 
resumed his work as a printer. In course of time he owned 
and edited his own newspaper. About this time he devoted 


himself to the drama, and he left printing and journalism 
to join a stock company. Although his histrionic ability 


was recognized, his wound so interfered with his vocal 
powers that he was compelled to abandon the stage and 
return to printing. Accordingly in 1870 he entered the 
service of the Henry Republican. Subsequently he worked 
on the Lacon Home Journal, and while there he made the 
acquaintance of Miss Elizabeth Priestley, whom he married 
on June 30, 1865. Soon after his marriage he returned to 
the Republican, was appointed foreman, and retained this 
position until August, 1915, when he was severely injured 
while at work. His injuries may be said to have proved 
fatal, for he never properly recovered. 


Henry R. Vandercook. 


The news of the death of Henry R. Vandercook was 
received with deep regret by members of the photoengrav- 
ing industry of Chicago, and by a wide circle of friends 
outside of that industry. Mr. Vandercook departed this 
life on Thursday, December 9, being found dead in his bed 
at his home at 4352 Greenwood avenue. At one time he 
held a prominent place in the industry, being president of 
the Vandercook Engraving Company, which is now a part 
of the Pontiac Engraving Company. 

Mr. Vandercook was born in Chicago in 1853. His 
father, Charles R. Vandercook, settled in Chicago in 1838, 
and is said to have built the old “ Dummy” road to Oak 
Park in the early seventies. In 1872, H. R. Vandercook, fin- 
ishing his apprenticeship to W. D. Baker, a wood engraver, 
started for himself and remained in the wood-engraving 
business until photoengraving came into practical use, at 
which time he added this branch and located in the Donohue 
building. Later he moved to the Pontiac building, where, 
in 1899, he consolidated with the old firm of Hilpert & 
Chandler, the name being changed to the Pontiac Engrav- 
ing & Publishing Co. 
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Mr. Vandercook was also well known among the hotel 
men of the country, having published many of their pam- 
phlets and booklets. He was instrumental in placing many 
a clerk in a good position, frequently putting himself out 
to do so. 

F. L. Callan. 

Another veteran printer passed away on November 23, 
in the person of F. L. Callan, of St. Paul, Minnesota, who 
was formerly city expert printer. He was born in Egan- 
town, but had lived in St. Paul for the past thirty years, 
and was connected with Typographical Union No. 30, and 
the Knights of the Maccabees. The latter body took charge 
of the funeral at Oakland Cemetery. 





JOURNALISM STUDENTS AID IN CAMPAIGN. 


For practice in methods of publicity and promotion, the 
students in the Course of Journalism of the University of 
Wisconsin, under the direction of an instructor, handled 
the major part of the newspaper publicity for the recent 
successful campaign to raise $35,000 for a Methodist stu- 
dent church. They supplied a story a day in each of the 
local papers during the campaign. 

This is one of the ways in which the student reporters 
get practice. They are organized into a city staff under 
an instructor who handles news assignments for local 
papers. As a result, they have a share in many local pub- 
licity campaigns. During the last two “dry” campaigns 
the student reporters supplied practically all the publicity 
material. At another time they supplied newspaper copy 
for a vigorous pure-milk campaign. 





THE VAMPIRE. 


Reproduced from the original painting by Gordon Ertz, 
Palette & Chisel Club, Chicago. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 


Items for this 


department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


The Next Printing Trades Exposition. 

In answer to the many inquiries that are being made 
regarding the time and place for the next National Print- 
ing and Allied Trades Exposition, Harry A. Cochrane, under 
whose management the previous expositions have been held, 
has announced that the next exposition will be held in Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York, some time during October 
or November, 1916. 


Success of the ‘‘ Type Hi’’ Company. 

The Type Hi Manufacturing Company, Syracuse, New 
York, manufacturer of the “ Type Hi” planer for print- 
ing-offices, announces the closing of the most successful 
year in its history, and “ takes great pleasure in attributing 
this success in a large measure to the columns of THE 
INLAND PRINTER.” 


Increase in Price of the I. T. U. Course. 


Announcement is made by the I. T. U. Commission 
on Supplemental Trade Education that the increase of 
expenses incident to the work of the course of instruction 
has made an increase in terms necessary. The increased 
rate will take effect on and after February 1, 1916. Here- 
tofore the course of instruction has been sold for $23 cash 
and $25 if paid in instalments; the new rates will be $25 
cash and $30 if paid by instalments. 


‘‘ The Notion and Novelty Review ’—A New Publication. 


Announcement is made by The Haire Publishing Com- 
pany, the headquarters of which are in the Fifth Avenue 
building, 200 Fifth avenue, New York, of the publication 
of The Notion and Novelty Review, a new, high-class, pro- 
fusely illustrated monthly trade-paper devoted to the inter- 
ests of manufacturers, jobbers and retail buyers of notions, 
novelties, fancy goods, art needlework, leather and toilet 
goods, jewelry, stationery, perfumery, hair goods, toys and 
the allied lines. 


The Offset Process Gaining in Favor. 


No more conclusive evidence that the offset process is 
gaining favor among printers is needed than the accounts 
which come to us of the new machines being installed to 
handle widely varying lines of printed matter. The Harris 
Automatic Press Company, of Niles, Ohio, has recently 
booked orders with Walton & Spencer, of Chicago, for a 
34 by 48, and is now installing in the Magill-Weinsheimer 
plant, at Chicago, the first of four 44 by 58 machines. A 
34 by 48 Harris offset press is also being installed in the 
Uniform Printing & Supply Company, of Chicago, and the 
Bankers Supply Company, of Denver, which has just 
opened a branch in Chicago, has ordered two 28 by 42 Har- 
ris presses. The Harris record of sales and shipments of 
offset presses during the past six months very fairly indi- 
cates the growing interest in the offset process among 


printers; while the sale of these machines to lithographers 
has been greater during the past year than it has at any 
time since the company started making offset presses eight 
years ago. 


Illinois Soldiers Orphans’ Home Installs Printing-Plant. 


A printing-plant has recently been installed at the IIli- 
nois Soldiers Orphans’ Home, at Normal, Illinois, and will 
be used as a trade school for the inmates. W. E. Rominger, 
a union printer and machinist-operator, has been placed in 
charge as instructor. He was formerly operator at the 
University Press, University of Illinois, and of late has 
been connected with The Chicago American. Union rules 
as to the apprentices will prevail, and a thorough ground- 
ing in handwork will precede instruction on the linotype. 


Ideal Gummed Paper. 


The Ideal gummed paper manufactured by the Ideal 
Coated Paper Company, Brookfield, Massachusetts, has a 
guarantee attached to it. This means that the printer can 
safely print on the gummed paper and that it will not curl 
or cake. There is an infinite variety of uses for gummed 
paper, and the discoveries of the Ideal Coated Paper Com- 
pany, which enable it to guarantee its gummed papers, 
give the printer a fine field in catering to the public fancy 
in the uses to which gummed paper lends itself. 


An Unusual Announcement. 


An announcement that is not only unusual, but is also 
of extreme interest at the present time, as it is indicative 
of the great improvement that has taken place during the 
past year in the iron, steel, foundry, machinery and metal 
working fields, was recently sent out by The Iron Age, 
New York, to the effect that no further advertising could 
be accepted for its Annual Review Number, which will be 
issued on January 6, 1916. The publishers, the David 
Williams Company, in a letter to THE INLAND PRINTER, 
state that if any additional space was taken for this spe- 
cial number the edition would undoubtedly exceed the for- 
eign weight limit, which is four pounds six ounces. It is 
doubtful whether it has ever before been necessary for the 
publishers of any journal to send out a similar announce- 
ment. 

The Hancock Type Tie-Up. 

In the Hancock type tie-up, printers are offered a simple 
yet effective method for tying up pages of type — a method 
that will do away with the difficuities constantly arising 
from the use of string. This tie-up consists of three parts 
—angle plate, tape and clip — which form a unit. The 
angle plate is metal, two points thick, with friction tongues 
forced out of the metal to bind the tape, by friction, with 
type. The tape is flat, made tubular, similar to a shoe-lace, 
which gives strength and wearing qualities. The angle 
plate and the tape are fastened together by a brass clip 
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forced around the tape. The operation of tying up a page 
is extremely simple. The angle plate is placed at one cor- 
ner of the page, the tape extended around the page once 
and slipped into the tongues of the plate, which hold it 
fast. H. H. Hancock, of Lynn, Massachusetts, is the maker. 


Changes Announced by Barnhart Brothers & Spindler. 


Edward A. Tracy, who was connected with the Chicago 
branch of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler from 1893 to 1908, 
and for the past seven years has been manager of the com- 
pany’s St. Louis branch, has been appointed manager of 


Harry T. MATHEWS, 
Manager, St. Louis branch. 


EDWARD A. TRACY, 
Manager, Chicago office. 


Members of the Staff of Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, 
ho Recently Received Promotions. 


the Chicago office. Mr. Tracy is a native of Chicago and 
is well known throughout the territory covered by that 
office. That the reputation the Chicago branch has enjoyed 
for so many years will be maintained under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Tracy is assured. He assumed his new duties 
on December 1. ‘ 

The printers’ art, and all that goes with it, are, to Mr. 
Tracy, truly as “ familiar as a household word.” Coming 
from a printers’ family, his earliest recollections are of 
printers’ terms and topics, and he drifted to the business 
of typemaking and the selling of printing machinery and 
supplies as naturally as a duck is said to take to water. 

One who has known him intimately for many years, 
and whose acquaintance with the art preservative qualifies 
him to judge, says of Mr. Tracy, that his knowledge in the 
line embraces every detail from the raw material to the 
finished type or implement, and from the simplest book- 
keeping entry to the finest touch of the salesman’s per- 
suasive gift. 

Mr. Tracy dates from the big Chicago fire, having his 
birthday within a week of that important event, and is, 
therefore, at man’s best estate, physically and mentally. 
He is genial and companionable, makes friends readily and 
holds them steadily, and is, withal, fair and just to all with 
whom he has relations, social or commercial. 

Harry T. Mathews, who has been connected with the St. 
Louis office since 1911, and is well known to the trade in 
general throughout that territory, has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Tracy as manager of the St. Louis branch. Mr. 
Mathews has had a wide experience and is well posted on 
the requirements of the printing industry in general. He 
learned the printing business, and at the age of twenty- 
one years published the Free Press, in Stuttgart, Arkan- 
sas, and later the State Republican, in Little Rock. In 1904 
he moved to St. Louis, where he associated himself with 
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the Interstate Grocer, and in 1905 was made vice-president. 
This position he resigned in 1911 to take up the work with 
the branch of which he is now manager. Mr. Mathews has 
made many friends and is well thought of by the trade in 
general. 

The Business Research Service. 


Edwin G. Booz, former statistician of the Produce Ter- 
minal Corporation of Chicago, has recently organized The 
Business Research Service and has been made its director. 
This service is designed to meet the new demand on the 
part of manufacturers, sales and advertising managers, and 
advertising agencies for a skilled research service in the 
field of business. Particular attention will be paid to the 
subject of investigating market conditions in different fields 
and industries, and also to making studies and investiga- 
tions for trade and commercial organizations of various 
kinds. The offices of The Business Research Service are 
located in the Otis building, Chicago. 


New York Master Printers’ Association Holds 
Interesting Meeting. 


Securing speakers on subjects that will not only be of 
interest to the members, but also of immense practical 
value, has been the aim of the officers of The New York 
Master Printers’ Association. At the regular monthly 
meeting, held on Thursday evening, December 9, H. M. 
Williams, of the Williams Engraving Company, taking as 
his topic, “ Cereography; the Enemy of the Brass Rule,” 
gave the members an extremely interesting and valuable 
account of the wax-engraving process, and how they could 
use that process to good advantage in their work. 

Preceding the meeting the members gathered in the 
Postkeller, Woolworth building, for supper. The meeting 
proper was held in the spacious assembly room of the 
Merchants’ Association. Among other matters of business 
brought before the members was the nomination of officers 
for the year 1916. 


The M. & W. Knife Grinder. 


An ingenious device that will help the printer to reduce 
to a very large extent his expense of keeping the knife of 
his cutting-machine in proper condition, is being placed on 


The M. & W. Knife Grinder. 


the market by the Morgans & Wilcox Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Middletown, New York. This device, the M. & 
W. grinder, sharpens the knife without the necessity of 
removing it from the machine. The cutting-stick is removed 
from the machine and the grinder is locked into the slot, 
where it is adjusted so that the emery-wheel travels par- 
allel to the knife, revolving as it is pushed backward and 
forward along the edge of the knife. Literature giving 
complete details and illustrations showing the operation of 
the grinder can be secured from the company upon request. 
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New Paper-Feeder and New Plant of the W. O. Hickok 
Manufacturing Company. 

Practically simultaneously with the announcement of 
its new automatic paper-feeder for ruling-machines, The 
W. O. Hickok Manufacturing Company, of Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, also announces its removal to its new plant. 











Ta 


The Hickok Automatic Paper-Feeder Attached to Ruling-Machine. 


These two announcements should prove of considerable 
interest to the trade, as they are indications of the gen- 
eral forward movement of the industry. 

The Hickok automatic paper-feeder was placed on the 
market about nine months ago, after having been tested 
out in the factory for some time previous. The main claim 
for this feeder is that it is adapted for jobwork. The 
company states that the time necessary to change the 
feeder from one striking job to another is about five min- 
utes, and from one faint-line job to another, not more than 
two or three minutes. It will feed any kind of paper, from 








New Plant of The W. O. Hickok Manufacturing Company. 


the thinnest tissue to cardboard. It will always take the 
last sheet on the pile, and feeds the sheets so that the reg- 
istration and striking are perfect. It is absolutely simple, 
as all motions are rotary, thereby doing away with the 
possibility of wear. There are no push-fingers or screws 
to change. The company also states that it has quite a 
number of these machines in operation and that they are all 
giving perfect satisfaction. 

The new plant of the company will be complete in every 
particular. It is of concrete, brick and steel construction, 
and covers four acres of land situated along the main line 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad at Harrisburg. It is equipped 
with the most up-to-date machinery in order to meet the 
growing demand for the various bookbinders’ machines 
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manufactured by the company. The shops are well lighted 
from all sides, the roof being of the saw-tooth design. The 
new factory will be equipped with the following depart- 
ments: Iron and brass foundries; rough and finished 
wood; machine-shop; blacksmith-shop; painting and fin- 
ishing; plating-room and ruling-pen department. The com- 
pany expects to be fully settled in its new quarters in about 
one month. 

In line with this advance move, the company has been 
honored with the award, by the officials of the Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition, at San Francisco, of the gold medal for 
bookbinders’ and paper-rulers’ machinery. 


A Cost-Finding System in Little 


A new edition of the Printer’s Account Book is before 
us and we are impressed again by the fact of the many 
years of valuable service that the work has done for the 
printing trades. It was first copyrighted in 1894 by the 
author, S. M. Weatherly, and then, as now, it proved 
a complete cost-finding system within itself. If more of 
the medium-sized and the smaller offices realized this fact, 
they would be saved many perplexities and many losses. 
The book has lifted many concerns out of the price-cutting 
ranks because it shows up the loss on a job instantly, and 
leaves no excuse for a recurrence. The new edition has 
been thoroughly revised and brought up to date. It is an 
inspiration to better things, for it shows exactly what to 
do and how to do it. 


Chicago Old-Time Printers to Hold Banquet on 
January 15. 

The annual banquet of the Chicago Old-Time Printers’ 
Association will be held at the Hotel LaSalle, on Saturday 
evening, January 15, 1916. William Grant Edens, secre- 
tary of the Central Trust Company of Illinois, will be the 
toastmaster, and Judge Kenesaw M. Landis will make the 
address on Benjamin Franklin. 

An invitation to the revered poet, James Whitcomb 
Riley, has been responded to in these terms: 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., October 15, 1915. 
The Old-Time Printers’ Association: 

DEAR FRIENDS,— For your very kind and cordial greetings, and for 
the deft verses to my glory, please know my fervent appreciation. In 
the old days I learned to set pi at the instigation of a favorite uncle of 
mine, and so I may slip into your fold if no one inspects me too closely. 
At any rate, I do want to send you suitable greetings with “‘ old-time” 
flavor. Gratefully and fraternally, JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 

EDITORIAL NoTE.— Pass Mr. James Whitcomb Riley 
uninspected. 


Printing-Ink Manufacturers Hold Convention. 


In response to a call issued by some of the leading men 
in the industry, the first convention of the printing-ink 
manufacturers of the United States was held November 
22 and 23 at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City. Delegates 
were present from all sections of the country, representing 
about eighty-five per cent of the industry, the few absentees 
having previously signified their intention to attend, but 
being unavoidably detained at the last moment. 

The object of the convention was to discuss the seri- 
ous situation confronting the printing-ink industry, and, 
through that industry, the trades dependent upon its prod- 
ucts, namely, the printers and lithographers, as a result 
of the shortage in dyestuffs and chemicals, for which this 
country has always been dependent upon Europe, and 
principally upon Germany. 

A representative committee was appointed to minimize 
the evil as far as possible by devising ways and means for 
the mutual interchange of supplies, as well as to codperate 
with the Federal Government to facilitate the importation 
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of dyestuffs in the present emergency, and also to codp- 
erate with organizations having similar interests, to assist 
in the development of the dyestuff industry in this country. 

When it is considered that, at the outbreak of the war, 
there was only two or three months’ supply of dyestuffs 
in this country; that only trifling quantities, except for 
the textile industries, have arrived since, and none since 
the beginning of 1915, the printing-ink manufacturers are 
to be congratulated upon the able and efficient manner in 
which they have met conditions, and have borne the brunt 
of the enormous increase in cost. We need only point to 
alkali blue, a dyestuff of the utmost necessity for the ton- 
ing of black inks. Before the war this article sold for 
from 60 cents to 70 cents a pound; the imported article 
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pleased with the evening and are looking forward with 
pleasant anticipations to the tenth anniversary of the 
League next year. The Entertainment Committee, of which 
M. H. Freimark, of the Federal Printing Company, was 
chairman, came in for unanimous praise for the very enjoy- 
able evening and the high-class entertainment provided. 

President George W. Green was unable to be present, 
owing to the death of his father. The sympathy of his 
many friends went out to him in his bereavement. 


Safety System for Tabular and Blank Forms. 


The Spurgeon-Hunt-Baker Company, of Indianapolis, 
Indiana, has placed its “ Safety System” on the market, 
assuring printers who do linotype blank forms of the cer- 
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Members and Guests of Printers’ League of New York at Ninth Annual Dinner and Dance. 


is now unobtainable, while the domestic, which was never 
considered equal to the imported, is now held at the pro- 
hibitive price of $14 to $15 a pound, and can then be pur- 
chased only on long-time contracts at that same high price. 

It is hoped that the committee will be able in some man- 
ner to bring about a betterment of conditions within a short 
time, and not only relieve the immediate stress but pave 
the way to a permanent and independent domestic source 


of supply. 


Printers’ League of New York Holds Annual Dinner 
and Dance. 

The Printers’ League of New York — Branch No. 1, of 
the Printers’ League of America — held its ninth annual 
social gathering on December 2, 1915, at the Hotel McAlpin 
Winter Garden. The annual business meeting being held 
on November 17, there was nothing to be done at the social 
gathering but for the 150 members of the League and their 
guests to enjoy themselves, which they did to the full. The 
dancing and entertainment during the dinner was enjoyed 
by all, and after the menu was disposed of dancing con- 


tinued until a late hour. 
All of those present expressed themselves as highly 


tainty that the brass rule will not pull out during printing 
operation. By this system a slot or a series of slots are 
sawed in the slugs to a depth of about twelve points. The 
groove is tapering, wider at the bottom. The brass rule 
will correspond exactly to the slot, and naturally it is 
impossible for the rule to pull out, owing to its shape. No 
special matrices are required and no change of any kind 
is necessary on the linotype. The special saw and rule are 
all you require. This system can be used with slugs of 
any size, from four to thirty-six point, and slugs of dif- 
ferent sizes may be used in the same form. Full particulars 
will be furnished to those interested. Address Spurgeon- 
Hunt-Baker Company, 1231 North Oakland avenue, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana. 


Federal Printing Company Employees to Hold Annual 
Beefsteak Dinner. 

The committee in charge of the arrangements for the 
annual beefsteak dinner of the Federal Printing Company, 
of New York, has decided to hold this event on Saturday 
afternoon and evening, January 29. This innovation, which 
met with such great success last year, is being looked for- 
ward to with considerable pleasure by the members of the 
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company’s staff of employees. An elaborate program has 
been completed, and the best balcony seats of a first-class 
Broadway theater have been secured for the Saturday 
matinee. After the performance automobiles will convey 
the party to Stauch’s, at Coney Island, where the banquet 
hall will be at its disposal for the rest of the evening, and 
where a sumptuous repast will be served and many of the 
members of the staff will be given an opportunity to display 
their various talents. 


Craig R. Spicher Joins Faculty of Carnegie Institute. 
Announcement has been made of another recent addi- 
tion to the faculty of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
in the person of Craig R. Spicher, who will be instructor 


Craig R. Spicher, 
Latest addition to the faculty cf the Department of Printing of the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


of presswork in the Department of Printing of the School 
of Applied Industries. Mr. Spicher is a skilled craftsman, 
and goes to the Carnegie Institute from the late Elbert 
Hubbard’s print-shop, at which place he was superinten- 
dent of the pressroom. He has occupied several prominent 
positions with some of the largest houses in the country, 
and the students can rest assured that he will put forth 
his best efforts toward their advancement. 

H. W. Dennett Seeks Election as I. T. U. Delegate to 

American Federation of Labor. 

Mark Twain, Opie Read, and the host of other writers 
who at one time or another were redolent of the ink barrel 
and allege that they set type ankle-deep in the pi they 
dropped on the floor, have enlightened the world as to the 
tramp printer. His glories have been sung and his habits 
exploited ad nauseam. Few, however, have enlightened 
the world about another class of printer —the men who 
have worked in many towns, have held many good jobs, 
always making a good appearance and riding in Pullmans. 
Usually they are afflicted with the wanderlust, are as well 
informed as the best of the much extolled tramps, and yet 
they deport themselves in a manner creditable to the trade 
and their friends. 

Thirty years ago H. W. Dennett joined Louisville Typo- 


graphical Union. He was a lean, sallow youth, so sallow 
that the doctors told him he would have to give up his side- 
show, fancy skating, and hie himself to the cold and dry 
Northwest in order to acquire some beef and blood, which 
he has evidently gathered unto himself. Young Dennett 
started for Winnipeg and stopped at the Twin Cities. There 
he gathered an abundance of health, and, of course, took 
an active interest in the local union, for he was a states- 
man who kept the correspondence columns of the trade 
papers warm with suggestions about how the typograph- 
ical union could be made “something worth while.” In 
those days Dennett was a champion of sick benefits, burial 
benefits, and any other thing that seemed to promise added 
strength to the organization. In time he worked in Indian- 
apolis, back to his beloved Louisville, New York and other 
places, landing in Salt Lake City, where he blossomed forth 
again as a delegate to the International Typographical 
Union and served as chairman of the laws committee. 
Four or five years later he bobs up in the same capacity 
from Los Angeles, having secured election on account of 
his action before the United States Industrial Commission, 
where he defended trade unionism generally in that center 
of opposition hostilities, Los Angeles, California. Dennett 
was capable of doing it because in his long experience he 
had served on all sorts of committees, lobbied before leg- 





H. W. Dennett, 


I. T. U. candidate for delegate to American Federation 
of Labor. 


islatures and had won some reputation as an active union 
man in six or seven different States. 

Mr. Dennett is now seeking the votes of his fellow mem- 
bers in the typographical union as delegate to the American 
Federation of Labor, an honor much sought by his con- 
fréres. Los Angeles Typographical Union is evidently to 
a man for Mr. Dennett. It has appointed a campaign 
committee that has issued a circular, and other “ litera- 
ture,” which declares that the committee and the rest of 
the typographical world are “ all for ‘ Bill.’” 

Other aspirants for this office are: Max S. Hayes, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; T. W. McCullough, Omaha, Nebraska; Frank 
Morrison, Chicago, Illinois; U. B. Pittenger, Mount Morris, 
Illinois, and Hugh Stevenson, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
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The Practical Chase Lock—A Labor-Saving Device for 
the Cylinder Press. 

Pressmen who have experienced the general difficulties 
of locking a form on the bed of a cylinder press will appre- 
ciate the value of the device illustrated herewith — the 
Practical chase lock. In a circular sent out by the manu- 
facturers, H. E. Fossenkemper & Co., of Richmond, Indiana, 
the following description is given: This device is not a 
fad, but the direct result of years of striving to overcome 
one of the most vexing problems found in the pressroom. 
It is scientifically constructed, featuring extreme simplicity 
combined with strength and durability. It is manufactured 
from selected cold-rolled steel, the strong adjusting bar 
being securely attached in its adjustments by two steel 
plungers built deeply in each end of the bar. These plung- 
ers automatically enter the holes accurately drilled in the 
side arms, and are locked in position by simply pressing 
down the type-high pawls in the U-shaped grooves shown 
on the sides of the bar, thus rendering it absolutely true 
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practical value to each one in attendance. There will be 
a program of study of the newspaper that is bound to be 
interesting and sure to be profitable. Besides a series of 
addresses, papers and discussions on some new ideas that 
are being worked out to the profit of editors and publishers, 
there are to be serious considerations of some general and 
specific phases of the newspaper’s responsibility as a social 
institution and the public’s responsibility to the editor. 


“The ‘Wellcome’ Photographic Exposure Record and 
Diary, 1916.”’ 


This little volume stands preéminent as a useful guide 
to the art in its varied phases. It maintains and has 
extended its reputation as a concise encyclopedia of pho- 
tographic information, ranging from simple routine oper- 
ations to the developments of the higher photography. 

A rich harvest of extensive experience and expert skill 
is stored in this wonderful little volume. It informs and 
advises on everything pertaining to photography. Not 


The Practical Chase Lock. 


and rigid. This is necessary in order to secure the best 
results in close-register work, and is equally appreciated 
in the general run of work. The side arms are carefully 
built with an extension resting against the foot of the 
press bed, which receives the strain of the lock-up, leaving 
the bearers of the press free to perform their important 
functions. The cross-bar can be moved backward and for- 
ward to accommodate the varying sizes of chases. 

Complete details, together with prices and terms, will 
be gladly forwarded by the company upon request. 


Fourth Annual Washington Newspaper Institute. 


The Fourth Annual Washington Newspaper Institute 
will be held at the University of Washington, January 12 
to 15, 1916. The Institute will open with a smoker on the 
evening of the twelfth, and will close with a banquet on 
the evening of the fourteenth. Saturday, January 15, will 
be held open for sightseeing, theatergoing, or some other 
amusement, though those who desire may enroll for the 
special course in “ The Composing-room of the Country 
Newspaper,” which will be given on that day by Fred 
Kennedy. Mr. Kennedy will represent in his printing- 
office at the University just as closely as possible the condi- 
tions that prevail in the composing-room of the average 
country newspaper. He will then go through the whole 
shop, progressively, on different processes and problems, 
lecturing, questioning and demonstrating. This is but one 
of the features that should make this Institute of immense 


one of the varied aspects of the art appears untouched, 
and besides all this there are instructive tables, simple 
formule and a multitude of useful hints, all of which tend 
to make the practice of photography exceedingly simple. 

Of especial value is the “ Wellcome” exposure calcu- 
lator, an ingenious rotary device, fixed to the back cover, 
which, by one turn of one scale, indicates the correct expo- 
sure of any plate or film at any time of day or year. For 
British, Colonial, American and Continental plates and 
films, independent exposure factors are given. Specially 
ruled pages for recording particulars of exposures, diary 
pages for the year and pages for memoranda are other 
features of this little volume, which is issued in wallet 
form with pencil complete. It can be obtained from all 
photographic dealers and booksellers. 


Bourges Service Goes to New York. 


Albert R. Bourges, of the “ Bourges Service,” counsel 
in engraving and color-printing, Rand-McNally building, 
Chicago, proposes to establish his service in New York 
with the New Year. The fact that Mr. Bourges has made 
a success of a new line of work — that of counsel in color- 
work in engraving and printing—is an interesting sidelight 
of the tendency of modern methods. Success in the West 
has induced Mr. Bourges to seek the more concentrated field 
of New York, where he has already established promising 
connections. Mr. Bourges has been unusually busy saying 
“ Good-bye.” 
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“The New York Evening Post’’ Celebrates One Hundred 
and Fourteenth Anniversary. 

One hundred and fourteen years of continuous publica- 
tion under the same name, maintaining the outline of policy 
published in its first issue throughout the succeeding edi- 
torial and managerial changes, is a record of which any 
paper may well be proud. Such is the record of The New 
York Evening Post, the first issue of which appeared on 
Monday, November 16, 1801. On the first page of the first 
issue appeared the following outline of policy, which, as 
stated, has been maintained through the succeeding years: 

“The design of this paper is to diffuse among the peo- 
ple correct information on all interesting subjects, to incul- 
cate just principles in religion, morals, and politics; and 
to cultivate a taste for sound literature.” 

A brief but exceedingly interesting history of the paper 
ws published in pamphlet form for distribution upon its 
anniversary, and from this we glean the few following 
facts: 

The size of the first sheet was not much larger than that 
used by The Evening Post Saturday Magazine to-day. 

William Coleman, the first editor, was a barrister from 
Massachusetts, of whom Wiliam Cullen Bryant, in his 
semi-centennial history of the paper, published in 1851, 
wrote as follows: “ It was established by William Coleman, 
then in the prime of manhood, who had won the good-will 
of the distinguished Federalists of that day. They 
saw in Mr. Coleman a combination of qualities which seemed 
to fit him for the conductor of a daily political paper in 
those times of fervid and acrimonious controversy, and sev- 
eral of the most public-spirited of them furnished him the 
means of entering upon the undertaking.” 

The work of distributing the edition of five hundred 
copies in 1801 was not an arduous one. Few, if any, copies 
of newspapers were sold in the counting-rooms and on the 
streets. Subscribers, if they had entered their names in 
the book at the office, were served with the newspapers at 
their homes by apprentices. Each apprentice had a route 
which he covered as soon as the edition was issued. : 
The old books show charges for “ skins,” which perhaps 
refer to the buckskins used in making the ink-balls with 
which types were inked. Candles and quill pens were a 
daily expense. Charges appear for board at $3 a week 
and “cloathing ” for the apprentices of the paper. Half 
a dollar was paid for pulling an apprentice’s tooth. The 
salaries of the six compositors averaged $9 a week. There 
is an entry for $50 for getting the President’s message in 
1809 to New York by “ pony express.” The editor’s salary 
appears to have been paid when convenient for the cashier 
to do so; but he drew occasionally, because there is an 
entry, “ Boots for Mr. Coleman, $10.” 

For the first fifteen years of its existence The Evening 
Post was printed on a small hand press, worked by two 
men and a boy. The process of printing a single copy of 
the newspaper occupied many seconds. This handwork on 
each copy seems impossibly slow in light of present-day 
circulation figures, but not until 1836 did any newspaper 
in New York have a circulation much in excess of 500 
copies. 

In 1840 the first steam printing-press was installed. 
It was a single-cylinder press and had a capacity of print- 
ing 750 copies an hour. 

William Cullen Bryant began to write for The Evening 
Post in 1826, acquired soon afterward an interest in the 
paper, and in 1829, upon the death of William Coleman, 
who had been in poor health for several years, was made 
chief editor. 

Parke Godwin, who for some time had been employed 
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as an assistant, was appointed managing editor in 1836, 
which post he held until 1865, later becoming editor upon 
the death of William Cullen Bryant, and serving as such 
from 1878 to 1881. 

The officers of The Evening Post to-day are: Oswald 
Garrison Villard, son of Henry Villard, whose ideals he 
upholds, president of the New York Evening Post Com- 
pany, which owns and publishes both The Evening Post 
and The Nation; Rollo Ogden, editor; John Palmer Gavit, 
managing editor; Emil M. Scholz, publisher. The present 
editor of The Nation is Harold de Wolf Fuller. 


‘Practical Books about Printing and the Allied Trades. ”’ 


The study and reading of good books, particularly those 
relating to the line of industry in which he is engaged, is 
acknowledged to be necessary for the man who is desirous 


Half-Tone Reproduction of Cover of “‘The Inland Printer’s” 
New Catalogue of Books. 


of advancing himself in the vocation he has chosen as his 
life-work. Be he employer or employed, he will get nowhere 
unless he fits himself to meet the problems that are con- 
stantly arising in his daily work. 

The question that confronts the man seeking knowledge 
regarding any subject is: Which of the many books pub- 
lished are the most reliable, authoritative and practical for 
study and reference? With this question in mind, THE 
INLAND PRINTER has compiled, and now has ready for dis- 
tribution, a comprehensive catalogue in which are listed a 
large number of the best books dealing with all branches 
of the printing and allied trades. All of the books listed 
are classified according to the various branches to which 
they pertain. 

A copy of this catalogue will gladly be forwarded to any 
one desiring it. 
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New Publication on British Commercial Organizations. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce, has been studying British com- 
mercial organizations and has just published a booklet that 
is full of concrete, pertinent facts on the subject. The 
world-encircling foreign commerce of the United Kingdom 
bulks large in the consideration of every phase of interna- 
tional economics; it is a factor to be reckoned with in the 
most famous marts and in distant jungle and desert sta- 
tions. Americans engaged in developing export trade 
observe its manifestations in many lands, but with the sys- 
tem back of this activity, the methods and conduct of com- 
mercial affairs in the United Kingdom itself, the way in 
which the British Government fosters and directs expan- 
sion, the people of the United States are, perhaps, not so 
familiar. 

As long ago as 1912 the Commercial Intelligence Branch 
of the British Board of Trade received 16,488 inquiries con- 
cerning trade possibilities, and in replying to these the 
Branch was enabled to draw on a store of information 
supplied by a corps of investigators covering every section 
of the globe. If British exporters want concrete samples, 
the Government has available for inspection such articles 
as cotton vests from Bushire, Persia; raisins from Azer- 
baijan; antimony from Chungking, China; “ kieselguhr ” 
from Chile; hosiery and overalls from South Africa. 

The title of this new publication of the Bureau is “ Com- 
mercial Organizations in the United Kingdom,” and its 
author is Archibald J. Wolfe, who has investigated the 
subject on the ground. In its fifty-three pages are included 
lists of all British chambers of commerce and a discussion 
of their methods and functions, a detailed account of the 
state aid to trade, and a description of manufacturers’ and 
employers’ organizations in all the leading industries. 

This pamphlet is Special Agents’ Series No. 102, and 
5 cents will bring it from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Auto-Mat Tabular System. 


The Auto-Mat Tabular Company, of Fort Worth, Texas, 
is placing on the market a new method of producing tabular 
composition on slug-casting machines. The illustrations 
show a matrix which produces a triangular opening in the 
shoulder of the rule. This ingenious device makes it pos- 
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Fig. 1, casting-block for casting triangular rule on linotype. Fig. 2 
shows slug with triangular rule attached to top as it comes from mold. 
Fig. 3 shows blank slug with lugs for holding triangular rules. 


sible to cast rule with the face running almost continuously, 
broken only where the printing surface of the cross-rule 
will appear. This gives a very close imitation of wax- 
engraved rulework for blank forms. The rule that is used 
is cast from a special dash block made on the general plan 
of the matrix. When the cast takes place, the metal enters 
a slit between the two hinged plates and forms the slug 
with the triangular rule attached to it by a delicate fin 
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of metal. The rule is broken off the slug and is ready to 
be inserted into the table. Another feature is a special 
matrix which forms lugs on a blank rule to hold the rule 
while printing. These lugs are quite substantial and never 
permit the rule to be detached. C. W. Hanson is president 

















Matrix and Slug with Triangular Slots as Cast from the Matrix. 


of the company, and will be pleased to furnish further par- 
ticulars to those contemplating installing a device for this 
purpose. 

It should be observed, however, regarding this most 
ingenious invention, that the Lino-Tabler Company, which 
has been operating for a number of years, presents patent 
claims protecting the principle of laying a rule on a level 
top surface. This basic patent, claimed and allowed, we 
are informed, in the Lino-Tabler patents, would seem to 
override any modifications of the holding device or of the 
material of which the rule itself is made or the manner 
of its manufacture. THE INLAND PRINTER is always desir- 
ous of encouraging new ideas and new inventions, but at 
the same time an honest regard must be allowed for vested 
interests. The rights of these claims are in the function of 
the courts to determine. 


New York Typographical Union Holds Sixty-Sixth 
Charity Ball. 

The sixty-sixth annual charity ball of Typographical 
Union, No. 6 —“ Big Six ” —held on Thanksgiving Eve, 
November 24, 1915, from every standpoint proved that the 
members of that organization were fully capable of main- 
taining their reputation for “ putting over” big affairs. 
No other result could be expected, however, as union print- 
ers have always shown their readiness to support a cause 
as worthy as the one for which this ball was given — the 
maintenance of the union’s hospital fund, which was started 
when the union was in its infancy for the purpose of caring 
for its sick and disabled members. By the aid of this fund, 
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beds are maintained at St. Vincent’s, St. Mark’s, the Vol- 
unteer, the Post Graduate and New York hospitals, in Man- 
hattan; St. Mary’s, in Brooklyn, and Chester Crest, in 
Mount Vernon. 

Music for the dancing was rendered by Erdmann’s Mili- 
tary Band, Quigley’s Orchestra and Hanson’s Orchestra. 
A concert consisting of six numbers was given by “ Big 
Six” Band, composed of members of the union. Great 


credit is due the officers and the members of the various 
committees that had the preparation for the event in charge. 


Organization for Instructors of Printing. 


The organization for the teachers of printing, a brief 
advance announcement of which appeared in our November 
issue, is now moving along at a rapid pace, and bids fair 
to be accomplished in the very near future. 

In a prospectus just sent out it is stated that there are 
at present about nine hundred public schools and institu- 
tions in the United States in which printing is being taught, 
and, due to the educational value of this subject, the num- 
ber is rapidly increasing. In order, therefore, that the best 
interests of all concerned may be conserved, efforts are 
being put forth to form the organization, which is to be 
international instead of national in its scope. 

As a basis upon which to work, the following outline 
has been submitted, with the request that any suggestions 
that may seem pertinent be sent to either W. Earnest 
Reeves, teacher of printing, Franklin School, St. Louis, 
Missouri, or F. K. Phillips, secretary, Typographic Arts 
School for Teachers, 300 Communipaw avenue, Jersey City, 
New Jersey: 

OsJECT.— The interchange of ideas and opinions among teachers of 
printing in the United States; investigation and recommendations look- 
ing toward a standard course of study in the various classes of school- 
work; the encouragement of printing as a school subject in the graded 
and high schools, and in trade or apprentice schools. 

Committees shall be appointed to investigate and make recommenda- 
tions looking toward a standard system of instruction in the grades 
named below. As it stands now, each teacher works out his own system, 
and they can not all be right. The beginner must make the same errors 
that his predecessors have made. A recommendation of the best from 
the various methods would help all of us to do better work. 

1.— Prevocational, or graded school. (In these schools printing is a 
form of manual training.) An aid to cultural education. 

2.— Vocational. Instruction given in high schools, trade schools, insti- 
tutions of various kinds, or any other school where an attempt is made to 
teach printing as a trade to boys who are not regularly apprenticed to 
the printing trade. 

3.— Continuation. Instruction to boys apprenticed to the printing 
trade. Work of this nature may comprise “‘ part time ”’ schools, in which 
the apprentice spends a part of each day, or a certain number of days per 
week or month, and the evening schools, in which boys spend a certain 
number of hours each week, after working hours. 

A magazine of our own, published from time to time, and printed 
successively by various schools, would give the members an opportunity 
for a free discussion of our various problems, as well as a chance to 
show, to other teachers, what our boys could do. 

A part of our energy might be most profitably given to the work of 
extending our special field. The more schools which add printing to their 
courses, the greater will be the demand for experienced teachers. 

For the greater convenience of the members, the association might be 
broken up into three sections — say, eastern, central and western. Sep- 
arate meetings might be held, these meetings to parallel the conventions 
of the Eastern and Western Manual Training Teachers’ Association, with 
a general convention at periods of two or four years, to take up any mat- 
ters that demanded attention. 

It is suggested that the eastern section extend from the Atlantic 
Ocean to a line running east of Chicago, say about longitude 87; the 
central section to embrace all territory between longitudes 87 and 107; 
the western section to extend from longitude 107 to the Pacific Ocean. 

Any person, regardless of what phase of education he may be engaged 
in, whv teaches any branch of the printing trade, is invited to join the 
association. 

The following teachers have agreed to act as organizers in their 
respective districts: 

Eastern.— Joseph A. Donnelly, P. S. 158, Brooklyn, New York; Frank 
Siddall, Boys’ Industrial School, Newark, New Jersey. 
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Central.— Miss Katherine Stilwell, University of Chicago Elementary 
School, Chicago, Illinois; W. Earnest Reeves, Franklin School, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Western.— Orley W. Athey, High School, Portland, Oregon. 

Membership fees will not be decided upon until the first general con- 
vention is held, after the organizations of the different sections have 
been effected. 

Teachers desiring to join the association or seeking more information 
regarding it are urged to correspond with any of the organizers repre- 
senting the districts in which they may be located. 

Mr. W. Earnest Reeves, Franklin School, St. Louis, Missouri, is the 
originator of the movement and will act as chairman of the organization 
until the respective conventions choose their officers. 


Joseph A. Borden New Secretary United Typothetae 
and Franklin Clubs of America. 

The officers of the United Typothete and Franklin Clubs 
of America have announced the appointment of Joseph A. 
Borden as secretary, to succeed Percy Parnell Tyler, who 
tendered his resignation to accept a lucrative position in 
connection with the printing-plant of the National Cash 
Register Company, of Dayton, Ohio. Mr. Tyler has held 
the position since June, 1914, when he succeeded S. Evans 
Clark, and since that time he has made many friends both 
in and out of the organization. A luncheon was tendered 
Mr. Tyler at the Union League Club on ‘the day he left 
Chicago, and was attended by a large number of the mem- 
bers, who wished him every success in his new field, and, as 
a mark of esteem, presented him with a handsome gold- 
mounted stick and umbrella. 

In taking up the work as secretary, Mr. Borden does so 
with a thorough knowledge of the requirements of the 
office, as he has been closely identified with the work of the 
organization for some time past, being at one time vice- 
president, and for the past year engaged in special work as 
an organizer on the Pacific coast, in which work he has 
had remarkable success. 

Mr. Borden’s home is at Spirit Lake, Idaho, where he 
retired when he gave up his activities as a partner in the 
firm of Borden & Shaw, of Spokane, Washington. He will 
be remembered as having acted as chairman of the Denver 
Cost Congress, when under particularly trying circum- 
stances he conducted the proceedings not only to the advan- 
tage of the gathering, but with considerable credit to 
himself. The firm of which he was the head was one of 
the foremost on the Pacific slope, and he retired to engage 
in experimental seed-growing at his farm in Idaho. He 
was destined to take up a branch of organization work 
when there was need of his services, owing to the knowledge 
and ability which he possessed, and the printing trade of 
the Far West has been the better for it. 

THE INLAND PRINTER extends its congratulations and 
best wishes for success to both Mr. Tyler and Mr. Borden 
in their new fields of endeavor. 





SLIGHTLY MIXED. 


“T’m in a hurry,” he said, rushing into the hardware 
store, “just got time to catch a train. Give me a corn- 
popper, quick! ” 

“All right, sir,” replied the clerk. 
large pon-corner? ” 

“ No, just a medium-sized — an ordinary porn-copper! ” 

“ How will this cop-porner do? ” 

“Ts that a pon-corper? ” 

“Yes, but you’re getting twisted. You mean a con- 
porper — no, a pern-copper! No, a—” 

“T mean a con-porper! ” 

“Oh, yes, a pon-corper! ” 

“Yes, be quick! Gimme a pup-cooner, and be quick! ” 

“ All right! Here’s your pun-cooper.” 


“Do you want a 
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THE MANAND 
THE-FIKLD 


This department of service is designed to 
bring men of capacity in touch with the oppor- 
tunities which are seeking them and which they 
are seeking. There is no charge whatever at- 
tached to the service. It is entirely an editorial 
enterprise. Applicants for space in this depart- 
ment are requested to write fully and freely to the 
editor, giving such references as they may con- 
sider convenient. Their applications will be re- 
duced to a formal anonymous statement of their 
desires and their experience, a reference num- 
ber attached and published in “The Inland 
Printer.”” Their names will be furnished to in- 
quirers. Similarly, those who command oppor- 
tunities which they are seeking men to fill will 
be accorded the same privileges under the same 
terms. The “ get-together’? movement has many 
phases. This is one which * ‘The Inland Printer” 
has or ted as especially desirable for the 
good of the trade. 

All applications must be accompanied by 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Answers to 
positions open appearing in this department 
should be addressed care of ‘“‘The Inland 
Printer.”” They will then be forwarded to those 
represented by the key numbers. 














Reporter, City, Telegraph and Managing 
Editor Seeks Change. 

(3324) Young man, twenty-seven years of 
age, with nine years’ experience as reporter, 
city, telegraph and managing editor, seeks 
change, preferably to a city in Indiana or 
some adjoining State. Capable of holding posi- 
tion with any publisher who needs a good, keen 
news gatherer and writer. Good habits. Best 
of references. 


Proofreader Seeks Change. 

(3325) Seeks position as proofreader on an 
afternoon paper, in any locality. Has had 
three years’ experience as proofreader, and five 
years’ experience as practical printer in news- 
paper offices. Twenty-three years old. Best of 
references. 


All-Around Printer Seeks Change. 

(3326) Young, married man, twenty-five 
years of age, good habits, seeks position in any 
department with printing-office in California. 
Can operate machine and do any kind of 
presswork, jobwork, advertisement composi- 
tion, make-up, or in fact anything in the print- 
Eight years’ experience. 


Seeks Opening in Pr in Plant Located 
in Small Town. 


ing line. 





(3327) Young man, twenty-four years of 
age, familiar with presswork, seeks position in 
some small town where he can do his own 
presswork (cylinder and platen) and feeding. 
Willing to help in composing-room if needed. 
Prefers Middle West or West. Good habits. 
Best of references. 


Opening for Linotype Operator. 

(3328) An opportunity is open for a lino- 
type operator capable of setting advertisements 
in both German and English. Union office. 
Desirable surroundings. Salary, $21 per week. 
Give full particulars and state when free to 
accept position. 

Pressman Seeks Change. 

(3329) Desires to make change to a union 
shop if possible. Has had from fifteen to eight- 
een years’ experience on all kinds of work, such 
as art and commercial, color and half-tone 
work, and limited experience on the offset 
press. Can run a battery of platen and also 
cylinder presses. 
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Seeks Position in Editorial Department of 
Trade Paper. 

(3330) Young man, twenty-five years of 
age, seeks good connection with growing trade 
paper. Thoroughly familiar with writing copy 
and all sorts of editorial detail work, as well 
as the mechanical side of the business. Well 
versed in make-up, art effects, layout, typog- 
raphy, ete. Willing to go anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. 


Machinist-Operator Seeks Change. 

(3331) A union man, with over seven years’ 
experience on the linotype, and capable also 
of caring for machine, seeks change. Desires 
opening where speed is appreciated and paid 
for. Sober and industrious. Can furnish best 
of references. 

Seeks Opening in Middle West. 

(33382} A man having fifteen years’ expe- 
rience in all branches of both job and small 
newspaper offices, and a general knowledge of 
estimating and stock, is seeking an opening in 
the Middle West where this experience can be 
used to mutual advantage. Thoroughly familiar 
with platen presses. Has had one and a half 
years’ experience on linotype. Has also had 
experience as proofreader on city daily, and in 
ad.-alley. 


Seeks Position as All-Around Printer and 
Translator. 

(3333) Employed for the past fifteen years 
as printer on several publications, mainly as 
typesetter, job compositor, translator, proof- 
reader, and later as advertising solicitor. 
Speaks English, German and Bohemian. Would 
prefer position with an English, German or 
Bohemian publication in a city or country 
town, as all-around printer or translator or 
advertising solicitor. 


Newspaper Manager Desires Opening. 

(3334) Young, married man, twenty-eight 
years of age, would like to associate with a 
weekly newspaper in a county-seat. Would 
manage same on salary, with opportunity to 
lease or buy later if satisfactory. Has had 
experience on city morning papers and small 
country weekly. Is primarily a news gatherer 
and writer, but can and has looked after the 
entire management of a newspaper. Willing 
to work hard for the interests he serves. 


Seeks Position as Working Foreman or Manager. 

(3335) A man, thirty-eight years of age, 
having general experience as job-man, owner 
of job-printing business, also as newspaper 
owner and publisher, and as ad.-man and oper- 
ator on daily newspapers, seeks connection 
with a party requiring a man having this 
experience. 


Seeks Opening as Pressman. 

(33386) Seeks position, preferably in Chi- 
cago, as pressman. Experienced in high-class 
bookwork, half-tones, three-color processwork 
and embossing. Anxious to learn estimating 
and other branches of the business, such as tak- 
ing care of costs and as an efficiency engineer. 


Seeks Position as Solicitor-Reporter on Small 
Daily. 

(3337) Young printer, with seven years’ ex- 
perience, now employed on the largest country 
weekly in Minnesota, desires position as solici- 
tor-reporter on small daily. Can write locals, 
and can sell job-printing. Would consider large 
job-office. Opportunity to learn is desired more 
than salary. 


Salesman and Estimator Is Open for a Position. 

(3338) Twenty-seven years of age, having 
had two years of high-school work, followed by 
a number of years’ experience as cylinder press- 
man, and also estimating and selling. Has 


thorough knowledge of paper, printing machin- 
ery, type and binding. First-class references. 


Manager Desires Change. 

(3389) A practical man in all branches of 
the printing business, with over twenty-five 
years’ experience, fifteen of which has been in 
the managerial end, seeks change. A correct 
estimator, good salesman, and knows how to 
handle men to get the best results. Reliable, 
careful and conscientious worker. 


Would Like Management of Small Daily or 
Weekly Newspaper. 

(3340) Twelve years’ experience in general 
newspaper work, including editorial, adminis- 
tration and sales, and also mechanical de- 
partments. Good organizer for economical 
management, and can take charge of all or 
any section except sporting. Is a machinist- 
operator, and good at job and ad. work and 
artistic display. Would lease plant, work on 
percentage, or consider partnership on easy 
terms. Willing to go anywhere, South Amer- 
ica no objection. 


Seeks Opening as Foreman of Job or News- 

paper Plant. 

(3341) Fifteen years’ experience, about 
half of that time being as foreman, and sev- 
eral years as linotype machinist-operator. A 
student of efficiency, reducing overhead ex- 
pense, and also modern ideas in job composi- 
tion. Understands handling customers, buying 
stock, ete., laying out work and estimating. 
Thoroughly posted on all classes of work. Good 
education and good habits. 


Would Accept Position as Instructor. 

(3342) Thoroughly posted in the printing 
business, having had twelve years’ experience 
in job-offices in Scotland and in America. Is 
seeking opportunity for advancement. At pres- 
ent is away from the trade, but is anxious to 
get back in the business. Would accept situa- 
tion as instructor in any school, in which case 
he could combine coaching in various outdoor 
sports and athletics. 


Opening for Machinist-Operator. 

(3343) Small daily paper located in British 
Columbia is in need of a good operator who 
can also take care of his machine, and who 
would be willing to spend part of the time set- 
ting advertisements. Steady work in pleasant 
surroundings will be given a good operator who 
will be willing to give as well as take a little 
in the matter of hours and wages. Non-union 
preferred. 


Bindery Foreman Seeks Change. 

(3344) Young, married man, twenty-eight 
years of age, at present employed as bindery 
foreman in Michigan, seeks change. Has a 
thorough knowledge of cutting, having worked 
in printing and lithographing shops for the 
past ten years. Can also run folding-machine, 
and Harris and Gordon presses. Familiar with 
sizes, weights and values of all grades of stock, 
and also pamphlet binding. Best of references. 


Opening for Job Printer and Make-up Man. 

(3345) A firm in Illinois is desirous of secur- 
ing the services of a good make-up man and 
job printer, one who can take care of position 
ads. and knows how to place headed articles. 
Permanent position for good, steady man. 
Scale, $16. 


Seeks Editorship of Country Paper or Solicitor. 

(3346) Young, married man, twenty-five 
years of age, steady and reliable, at present 
foreman of a small shop in Middle West, seeks 
change owing to the fact that there is no fur- 
ther chance for advancement. Has served in 
every capacity from “ devil” to assistant to the 
proprietor during the past fourteen years, and 
has made special study of ad.-writing. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents per line; minimum charge, 80 
cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,” 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. received pot Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publ 
teed. We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free to aed 
advertisers. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
OFFICIAL NOTICE — In compliance ‘with Section 30, Constitution and 
By-Laws of the Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, proposals 
to print and deliver at its office in Omaha, Neb., blanks, blank-books, 
stationery, advertising leaflets, constitutions and by-laws, receipts, blank 
applications, ete., as needed during the year 1916, are invited 
Specifications and conditions will be furnished on application to 
W. A. Fraser, Sovereign Commander, and John T. Yates, Sovereign 
Clerk, W. O. W. building, Omaha, Neb., and will be submitted at the 
first meeting in 1916 of the Sovereign Executive Council. It being 
understood that should any or all of the bids submitted be unsatisfactory, 
they may be rejected and proposals again invited « ms ASER, 
JOHN T. YATES, Supply Committee, Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of 
the World. Omaha, Neb., October 1, 1915. 
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letter. Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire, the magazine is discontinued unless a 
renewal is received previous to the publication of the following issue. 
Subscribers will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of 
their renewal by remitting promptly. 


Foreign Subscriptions. — To Canada, postage prepaid, three dollars; to 
all other countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, three 
dollars and eighty-five cents, or sixteen shillings, per annum in 
advance. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland Printer 
Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

IMPORTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not 
bear the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful 
to send letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure 
proper credit. 





Single copies may be obtained from all news-dealers and typefounders 
throughout the United States and Canada, and subscriptions may be 
made through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible 
news-dealers who do not keep it on sale. 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. 
Cireulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
of any month, should reach this office not later than the fifteenth of the 
month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
ties, advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to 
satisfy the management of this journal of their intention to fulfil hon- 
estly the offers in their advertisements, and to that end samples of the 
thing or things advertised must accompany the application for adver- 
tising space. 

THE INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisement 
for cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


JoHN Happon & Co., Bouverie House, Salisbury square, Fleet street, 
London, E. C., England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 
England. 

RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, Lon- 
don, W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

~*~ ma & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, E. C., 

ngland. 

ALEx. CowAN & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia. 

ALEX. COWAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

G. HEDELER, Niirnbergerstrasse 18, Leipsic, Germany. 

H. CALMELS, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, France. 

JOHN DICKINSON & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannes- 
burg, South Africa. 

JEAN VAN OVERSTRAETEN, 8 rue Villa Hermosa, Brussels, Belgium. 

A. OUDSHOORN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, Charenton, France. 

ERNST MORGENSTERN, Dennewitzstr. 19, Berlin W 57, Germany. 


(Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, 





EXPERIENCED BUSINESS MAN desires to find purchaser for deceased 

partner's interest in profitable printing and stationery business of 
twenty years’ standing; located in important southern city; about 
$15,000 required; investment will pay handsome returns, and business 
can pay good salary besides to right man. J 14. 


THE FASTEST GROWING and most successful printing establishment 

in growing city of 20,000 in one of the best Western States; highest 
class of trade established; good opportunity for live daily newspaper ; 
will sacrifice for good reasons whole or half interest. J 994. 


NEWSPAPER (weekly), with job department, in a growing town of 

1,800; no competition; made over $200 per month clear profits this 
year without any soliciting; owner has made enough to retire; $1,000 
cash, balance your own terms. J 6. 











ENGRAVING- PLANT wishes to connect with a printing-plant ; ; now in 
a western city where patronage is not sufficient; willing to move to 
new location. J 15. 








FOR EXCHANGE. 


WILL TRADE for printing-press, one offset press, 28 by 34, with auto- 
matic feeder; a bargain. J 1000. 











FOR SALE. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying: elsewhere a second- 

hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send to us the serial number on 
name-plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and 
have been for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North 
America for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., 
the only manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking, 
easing-in, cloth-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is 
no connection whatever between the Smyth Manufacturing Company, 
of Hartford, and any other concern in this country trading under a 
somewhat similar name. Prospective customers are cautioned accor- 
dingly. All rebuilt Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts 
replaced by interchangeable and correct parts furnished us by the 
manufacturers, and correspondence with those interested is invited. E. C. 
a COMPANY, 28 Reade st., New York, and Fisher bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


BARGAIN FOR BOOKBINDERS AND OTHERS — We offer two brand- 

new hand-feed German gluing machines, taking a sheet 20 inches 
wide, at a bargain price for one or both; if you have any possible use 
for them it will surely pay you to communicate with us. GIBBS- 
BROWER CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 


FOR SALE — Two presses, 12 by 18, automatic feed and delivery; feed 

from French folio to 120-lb. card, 3,000 to 3,500 per hour; only run 

5 months; cost $1,550 apiece, one-half that for quick sale; perfect 

— — TICKET COMPANY, 516 Atlantic ave., 
oston, Mass. » 


CAMPBELL, 41 by 60 bed, $600; 41 by 56 bed, $650; 34 by 50 bed, $550; 

Hoe pony, 17 by 21 bed, $400; John Thomson Colt’s Armory, 13 by 
19 and 14 by 22, good as new; Huber 2-revolution presses, all sizes. 
C. FRANK BOUGHTON, 17-23 Rose st., New York. 


BABCOCK OPTIMUS, No. 48, 25 by 38 sheet, for $1,000; nearly new 

and big bargain; most convenient size press made; can’t get work 
enough to keep busy and need cash for linotype; also No. 9 Cottrell, 
43 by 56, for $650. DAILY PRESS, Spring City, Pa. 


FOR SALE — We both buy and sell printing-plants, and always have 

good bargains on hand in rebuilt presses, paper-cutters, type, cabinets, 
cases, stands, ete.; let us quote you prices. PHILADELPHIA PRINT- 
ERS’ SUPPLY CO., 14 S. Fifth st., Philadelphia. 


























Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


any make of popular job press. 


60 Duane Street 


QUICK ON 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. 
No fitting. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


™B, L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 


From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


$1.25 set pe 3 with extra tongues 
Applies instantly to 
Great in efficiency. 
Only 


NEW YORK 


Free booklets. 


VISE GRIP 
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10 by 15 Chandler & Price Gordon, equipped with Kirkman automatic 

feeder; all in good running order; first check for $250 gets it; of 
value only to printer who has runs of 5,000 and upward. WALLENDER 
& WILDER, Decatur, III. 


GOLDING PRESSES, 8 by 12, 10 by 15, 12 by 18 and 15 by 21; these 
presses are practically new in condition and appearance; also all 

see of cylinder presses; send for list. PRESTON, 49A Purchase, 
ston. 


BOOKBINDERS’ “MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 


HARRIS fe naga ‘$-1, 
used; sell cheap. J 2 





very little 





one-color, in A- 1 " eondition, 





HELP WANTED. 





Composing-room. 


DO YOU WANT TO MOVE YOUR FAMILY TO THE COUNTRY ? — 

We want to get into touch with several expert ad. compositors who 
would appreciate working in a small city; steady employment; ideal 
conditions; union. Write to KABLE BROTHERS COMPANY, Mount 
Morris, Il. 








LINOTYPE OPERATOR, German-English, with ability to set ad.-work 

in either language; pleasant place, union office, $21 per week; give 
full particulars and when can come. Address “‘ M. B.,’”’ 727 Bowman st., 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Salesmen. 








WANTED —SALESMEN: Those who have : some knowledge ‘of job 

presses, to handle a money, time and labor saving attachment; meri- 
torious articlee SMITH AUTOMATIC GUIDE CORP., 11 N. 14th pt., 
Richmond, Va. 


PRINTING SALESMEN —A complete printing and binding establish- 
ment, with big facilities, desires two or three salesmen controlling 
large accounts; state full details in reply. J 996. 








Stock Cutters. 
WANTED — STOCK ‘CUTTER for general line commercial and cata- 

logue work; union; married man preferred; steady work, no lay- 
off ; a $21; send references with application. J 998. 





_INSTRUCTION. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 18 Mergenthalers ; evenings, 5 hours, 3 

evenings a week, $5 weekly; day course, 6 to 9 hours, 12 weeks, $80; 
unlimited course, $150; 9 years of constant improvement; every possible 
advantage; opportunity for printers to earn on tuition; call or write. 
EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 133-135-137 East 
16th st., New York city. 





LINO.TYPEWRITER. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 


BINDERY FOREMAN seeks opening; has 12 years’ experience; best 
‘ of recommendations; good estimator, and can give best of service, 
915. 


BOOKBINDER — Young, married man with over ten years’ experience 
as forwarder and finisher, desires position; references. J 11. 








BINDERY FOREMAN, now employed, four years on present job, would 
make a change; references. J 12. 





ALL-AROUND BOOKBINDER, first-class finisher and forwarder, wants 
position; West preferred. i. 





Composing-room. 


RELIABLE LINOTYPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST ; 
weekly, small daily; union, unorganized; come 
STIGNER, Edwards av., Benton Harbor, Mich. 





speed, 6,000; 
immediately. 





TWO-THIRDER, 19 years old, I. T. U. student; has had three years’ 
experience on first-class a pean and catalogue make-up ; 
best reason for making change. J8 


COMPOSITOR, job or ad., desires position. in weekly or daily ; either 
New York, Pennsylvania or New Jersey; union or unorganized 
town; references, married. J 13. 





AD. AND JOB COMPOSITOR seeks change; age 27, union, good habits ; 
desires a situation in the Middle West; now employed; can come 
about January 20. J 891. 


SITUATION WANTED by printer capable of handling highest-grade 
commercial work; none better; foremanship or case; age 37, mar- 
ried, union. ‘fa 








Engravers. 


EXPERIENCED HALF-TONE AND COLOR PHOTOGRAPHER desires 
to make a change; also etch copper and zinc; competent to take 
charge of shop. D 943. 











POSITION WANTED by experienced preneeennie, line or half-tone 
work; strictly sober and sieady. 10. 





HALF-TONE reétcher wants change; capable of taking care of small 
J 5. 


shop. 





Managers and Superintendents. 





YOUNG MAN, ALL-AROUND PRINTER, stoneman, make-up, ads., 

linotype machinist-operator, ‘“‘ swift,”’ nine years’ experience with 
all models, familiar with Duplex, cylinder and platen presswork, expe- 
rience in largest and smallest shops, desires position as superintendent 
or foreman of medium-sized shop doing high-grade work, newspaper 
and job preferred; knows when he is getting good work and knows how 
to get it; references. J 895. 


SUPERINTENDENT — Thirty years old, with family, wants position 

in Middle West around first of year; with present employer ten 
years, last three as superintendent; would consider position where part 
of salary would apply on purchase of interest in business. J 








LINO-TYPEWRITER — We can supply a standard visible typewriter 
with keys arranged same as Mergenthaler machine; price moderate. 
INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 632 Sherman st., Chicago. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 
All-around Men. 








EXPERIENCED, ALL-AROUND PRINTER, now employed as working 

foreman, four years linotype machinist-operator, would like to hear 
from good, live printing-firm which wants a man to work to good advan- 
tage in any part of the shop; no liquor or tobacco habits; always on the 
job; best references. J 999. 


Miscellaneous. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF FOLDING-BOX PLANT, at present employed, 
desires to change; practical man on printing, cutting and scoring, 
and gluing; understands estimating and making of boxboards. J 995. 








Pressroom. 





PRESSMAN — Reliable, on cylinders and jobbers in half-tone, commer- 
; — and color work, wishes permanent position; married, union. 


CYLINDER AND PLATEN PRESSMAN, expert patent overlays, age 
88, no bad habits; can please most exacting employer. J 3. 








Artists. 





COMPOSITOR-ARTIST, with reputation established as producer of 

printed matter de luxe, desires change; has a thorough knowledge of 
both composition and presswork, also layout, designing, engraving, art- 
binding, etc.; foreign languages a specialty ; at present mechanical fore- 
man in a monotype plant; sixteen years’ experience; prefers Chicago 
or New York; would go outside U. S. J 861. 





ART DEPARTMENT ‘FOREMAN, with 20° years’ experience, an all- 

around artist, thorough and competent, wishes to make change; can 
give satisfactory references; now employed in Chicago; will leave 
city. J 8. 





Bindery. 





BINDERY FOREMAN, himself a practical workman at all branches, 

thoroughly understanding bindery machinery, estimating, and the 
running of bindery to produce results, would like to hear from firm 
needing such services; strictly temperate; best of references; would 
take position as foreman or foreman and finisher, or other combina- 
tion. J 779. 





SITUATION WANTED by first-class cylinder pressman outside of Chi- 
3. 


cago; can furnish good references; union. O 93 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN, first-class, capable of — charge, 20 years’ 
experience on the better grades of printing. J 9 





Proofroom. 


POSITION DESIRED BY PROOFREADER;; experienced reader on ads., 
— publication, ete.; union. A. C. GEER, 1410 Pontiac bldg., 
icago. 








PROOFREADER, 11 years’ experience, five years present position, busi- 
ness magazine, desires change; non-union. 9. 





Salesmen. 


POSITION WANTED IN CHICAGO — Man experienced in all branches 

of printing industry; can secure results for employer and give ser- 
vice to the customer; employed, handling sales of successful western 
plant, but desires connection with first-class house offering greater oppor- 
tunities; have you the opportunity? J 16. 








=IVIMNTHNUVNNPOARTEOALAALALEAUH AAAS 


“Itso,” the dry ink remover that was made for 
use on rollers. Guaranteed to preserve the 
life of the rollers. A perfect cleaner for type, 


deadly fumes. 


. be 99 
i $1.50 $1.50 
etchings and machinery as well. No acids or Gal. Gal. 


DAWSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. A., Edgerton, Wisconsin 
DUNNNQUN00UG4QAQO000UUGQEROOOUUGGAROOOUUAGGRUOOUUGGAOOLOUUGGGORNOUUOGOGONOOUGGGOOROOUGGAGONOUUGGOONOLUUAGOGEOOOUOGNENOUOGANAOARROUOOAANOOOGAAOORROUUGENONOOOUUUGOOGHAOGOEOUGAGGNRUUUGBORUEUUEOOEONOUUAGERUOUUUOOOGOOO OUT: 


Itte 


“Itso” is efficient and practical. Regular price 

$1.50 per gallon, factory. Trial gallon $1.50 

prepaid to any place in the U. S. Ten-day 

trial, Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Send order to-day. 


ST 








OTT 


all 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Hot-die Embossing. 





WE WANT SECONDHAND LINOTYPE MACHINES — We know a 

number of concerns in the market for the above machines; we prefer 
to deal with offices at present overequipped; furnish full particulars ; 
no —, NEWMAN & COMPANY, 39 Vanderveer av., Wood- 
haven, N. 





WANTED — Good secondhand bronzing machine for sheet size 32 by 44 
or 82 by 22. HAYWOOD PUB. CO., Lafayette, Ind. 





WANTED — Good secondhand Seybold power round-corner cutter. HAY- 
WOOD PUB. CO., Lafayette, Ind. 





WANTED — Catalogue-looping machine manufactured by Ward & 
McLean. N 997. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





Advertising Blotters. 





POATES’ Geographical Series of blotters — covering every State in the 
United States, Insular Possessions, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, West 
Indies, important cities and foreign countries (9% by 4), Panama Canal 
in three sizes— all maps in three colors, water in blue, mountains in 
relief, and all railroads named, in thousand lots ready for imprinting; 
our own and original new idea, educational as well as interesting; write 
for quantity prices; send for sample to-day ; 3; same series in post-cards ; 
printers wanted to take up our agency in their cities. L. L. POATES 
PU BLISHING COMPANY, 20 N. William st., New York. 3-16 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and 
eomplete “ layout’? — new design each month. Write to-day for free 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 8-16 


Brass-type Founders. 


AMERICAN TYPE F ‘OUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
R + M hi 

















THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 Ww. “40th 
, New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, III. 12-15 





Calendar-pads. 





THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 

Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 
1916; now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; 
all pads guaranteed perfect ; write for sample-books and prices. 3-16 


Carbon Black. 
CABOT, GODFREY L.— See advertisement. 











Casemaking and Embossing. 


SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 632 Sherman st., ee 
Write for estimates. -16 








Chase Manufacturers. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-16 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — Paragon Steel riveted-brazed chases 
for all printing purposes. See Typefounders. 8-16 











Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-tone and Zinc Etching. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. tf 


Cc 4. Mach} 














AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 





HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 
S. Clark st. 11-16 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., 
; Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for cata- 
ogue. 1-16 








Embossing Composition. 


Ti sc EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. tf 








GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job press; prices, $34 to $77. 9-16 





Job Printing-presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 


GOLDING MFG. Co., Franklin, Mass. hs Golding and Pearl. 











Motors and Accessories for Printing Machinery. 





SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 
equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 





Numbering Machines. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 








Paper-cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. Cutters exclu- 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 4-16 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass., Golding and Pearl. 
_ Pebbling Machines. a 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 bok 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Il. 2-15 


Phetesnewent Machinery onl Suaelien, 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., 
Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for cata- 
logue. 























Photoengravers’ Metal, Ch 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. tf 











Photoengravers’ Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 3-16 





Presses. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 1-16 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 
S. Clark st. 11-16 


THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 426 
Dearborn st., Chicago ; factory, Long Island City, New York. 10-16 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-16 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-16 




















Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago; 
also 514-518 Ciark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 13th st., Pittsburgh; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City: 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, Tex.; 133- 
135 Michigan st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 719-721 Fourth st., So., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa; 305-307 Mt. Vernon av., 
Columbus. 3-16 








BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 


Allied Firm: 


Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, Poe 
-16 





WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 2-16 





Printers’ Steel Equipment. 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, originators and manufacturers of steel 
equipment for complete printing-plants. See Typefounders. 3-16 














All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
O C E be S by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 
— which awards are given. It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
Electrotyping PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08. 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for allup-to-date Process Workers Publishedby AAW. PENROSE & CO., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E. C. 


























THE 





Printers’ Supplies. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Scientific Printing-Office 
Equipment. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-16 





MECCA MACHINERY CO., 85-87 Adams st., Brooklyn, N. Y. Steel rules 
and case racks for printers; special machinery for printers, hea 
-1 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-16 
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FOR SALE—ELECTRIC MOTORS 


We make aspecialty of, and have the largest stock of secondhand elec- 
tric motorsand REGORY’ : in America, and buy and sell, rent, exchange 
IY? Sc repair electrical machinery of all kinds. 
YY Send for our ‘* Monthly Bargain Sheet,” show. 
ing complete stock with net prices. All 

machines guaranteed in good order. 


16TH AND LINCOLN STREETS, CHICAGO 








KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-16 








Printing Machinery. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Babcock drum and two- 

revolution presses, paper-cutters, Miller saw-trimmers, rebuilt machin- 
ery. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas 
City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-16 


Printing Material. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chicago — Babcock drums, 




















two-revolution and fast news presses. 7-16 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-16 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-16 
Pentiter Macks 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-16 i: 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-16 





Rebuilt Printing-presses. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








GOLDING MFG. Co., Franklin, | Mass. All makes. Big values. 9-16 
Roller Embossing Machi 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, III. 12-15 
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THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, III. 12-15 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-16 








Stereotyping Outfits. 
A COLD SIMPLEX ‘STEREOTYPING OUTFIT produces Guat hook: oni 
job plates, and your type is not in danger of ruin by heat; also 
two engraving methods costing only $5 with materials, by ‘which 
engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings on cardboard. 
ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 
fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job press on spe- 
cial Matrix Boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue 
on receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 





Stippling Machines. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING ‘COMPANY, 119 W. 40th 
» New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Ill. 12-15 








_Typecasting Machines. 





UNIV ERSAL TYPE- MAKING MACHINE Co., , 432 Fourth av., New 
York; Transportation bldg., Chicago. 9-16 





Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 
rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send 
to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Con- 
gress st. New York, 200 William st. Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
atthe, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Buffalo, 
45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., 
N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 
210 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 43 W. Congress st.; Kansas City, 602 
Delaware st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., S.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los 
Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 
92 Front st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDer- 
mot av. 8-16 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, abies of printing type of quality, 
brass rule, printers requisites and originators and manufacturers 
of steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house for 
printed matter — Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, 38 Park 
pl.; Boston, 78 India st.; Chicago, 1108 South Wabash av.; Detroit, 43 
Larned st., West; Kansas City, 7th st. and Baltimore av.; Atlanta, 24 
South Forsythe st., and San Francisco, 638-640 Mission st. 3-16 

















BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Type borders, ornaments, 
chases, brass rules, all-brass galleys, ete. Chicago, New York, Wash- 
ington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 


7-16 





HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Con- 
gress st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 11-16 





Wire-stitchers. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., See Typefounders. 8-16 
Wood Goods. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., See Typefounders. 








OFFICIAL NOTICE 


Proposals are invited for the printing and furnishing of 
all blanks and printed matter, other than our Official Publi- 
cation, to be used by this society during the coming year; 
also for the furnishing of Lodge Regalia, Pins, etc., for the 
year 1916. Detailed information with specifications and 
conditions will be furnished on application. Bids will be 
opened in February, 1916. 


Supreme Forest Woodmen Circle 


EMMA B. MANCHESTER DORA ALEXANDER 
Supreme Guardian Supreme Clerk 


W. O. W. Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 











More Business for the Printers 


Its here now; and its coming fast. Are you pre- 
pared for it? Not unless you have abundant 
modern tupe faces, spaces, quads, leads and 
slugs, chases, labor-saving machinery and 
allequipment. Every article that the printing 
and composing rooms need are supplied by 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SEATTLE ST. PAUL OMAHA 


; WASHINGTON, D. C. DALLAS KANSAS CITY 
SET AUTHORS ROMAN FAMILY FACES BORDER NO. 699 
[SS SS SS | 
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THE SEAL OF 
GOOD 
ELECTROTYPES 


that give the maximum 

wear and require the 

minimum make-ready. 
Where —— Lead Mould Electro- 
Electrotyping type Foundry, Inc. 
Is a Fine Art’ 504 West 24th St., New York 


















PAUL BROWN 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST 


61 WASHINGTON AVE. 
GARDEN CITY, L.1. 





















New and Rebuilt Printing Machinery 


Printers’ Supplies Job Presses Folding Machines 
Paper Cutters Electric Welding Cylinder Presses 


R. W. HARTNETT CO., 50 N. 6th Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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aoearskecal WETTE Numbering 

oe & Machines 
For 30Y. Accuracy 

Cine Cars Service 

i/ Send tor our = for Durability 


ae Wetter Numbering Machine Co., 255-261 Classon Ave., Brooklyn-New York, U. S. A. 





GUMMED PAPERS 
CLOTH-LINED PAPERS 


are specialties which we have studied thoroughly. They are 
not merely side lines with us. Let us know your requirements, 
and information and prices will be forwarded immediately. 


Beekman Paper and Card Co., 56 Beekman St., New York 





Consult our Efficiency En- 

gineer_ when _ considering 

roo resse S Proof Presses best fitted for 

your requirements. Hisex- 

perience has been large along theselines. Suggestions willcost you nothing. 
We carry Potter, Vandercook, Shniedewend 
Challenge and other standard ‘makes i in stock 

WANNER MACHINERY — 703 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 

. F. WANNER, Prop, 











66 hi 99 for the Trade 
ou In Lar) 2 ut ina ROUGHING 

NE, and will be 

pleased to fill orders from those desiring this we “3 fon Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving it this s — effect. All wor 


given prompt attention. Prices on application. ‘correspondence invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


532 Sherman St. Chicago 














A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 


HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 

tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


Paper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Covers 1916-1917 at the very special rate of $1.00 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
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AUTOMATIC. FEEDERS 
VACUUM BRONZING MACHINES 
CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZERS — 





ADD TO YOUR PROFITS 


By Taking Orders for Bonds 


Write for particulars to 

ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Ine. 
Bond Specialists 

206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








The paste without the water—the 
ah A 99 perfect “‘Make-Ready”’ Paste. 
In powder form. ** Does not sour.” 


FIVE GALLONS 100 PER CENT EFFICIENT PASTE FOR $1 

Just sprinkle ‘“‘JELLI TAC” into cold water and it instantly turns into a 

snow-white ‘‘make-ready”’ paste for immediate use. A postal brings a 

sample or a dollar box on trial. 

ARTHUR S. HOYT CO., 86 West Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
Sold by Wholesale Paper Dealers, Type Foundries and Supply Houses. 








Quality~Service 
DESIGNS ~ PHOTO- E NGRAVING Ss 


ONE or MORE COLOR 
tee CATALOGUES. ADVERTISEMENTS or any coabae purpose. 


GATCHEL &2 MANNING 


IxTe an ESTNUT STRE 


PASS) PHILADELPHIA (2225 














Riessner’s Combination Gold 


Bronze Powder Printing Ink for all kinds 


: of paper. A pound sent, 
express prepaid, on approval. Send on your paper and I will print 
Gold Ink on it to show you. Specimens and prices on request. 


T. RIESSNER, 57 Gold Street, New York 


AGENTS WANTED. A Good Side Line for Salesman. 

















DURANT 
COUNTERS 


For C. & P. Presses, $5.00 

For Colt’s Armory, $7.80 
Meet most exacting requirements. 
Ask your dealer why they are different. 


W.N. DURANT CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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"RINEHART 


LINOTYPE, MONOTYPE 
STEREOTYPE 
ELECTROTYPE 


DISTINCTIVELY BETTER 
CONSISTENT MARKET PRICES 





Pittsburgh White 
Metal Company 


New York Pittsburgh 














There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatis so easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
which can be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
/ J.F.W. DormanCo. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 








We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 
Pencil and Pen 

Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 





Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


COTTON —How to 
Stack It 


You can doit 
easily and ef- 
ficiently by 
using the 
Revolvator 
Registered U.S. Pat. Off. 
Write for 
Bulletin I-27 
§ Sevan Portable Elevator Co. 
351 Garfield Ave., JERSEY CITY, N.J. 152 
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MOTOR DRIVEN 
BENCH SAW 


This machine with its various attachments is 
especially adapted to the needs of printers. 














Send for circular giving details and prices. 


H.G. CRANE Brookline, Mass. 








Money from Waste! 


HOW? 
BALE IT! 
Paper baled by 
the Sullivan 
Baling Press 
brings you 
from $6 to 
$45 per ton. 
Get Booklet 64 F. 
SULLIVAN MACHINERY CO. 


122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








Blomgren Bros. “% Co. 
DE SIG NERS 








GEO. W. SWIFT, Jr. 


Bordentown, N. J. 


Designer and Manufacturer 


of special machinery for printing and producing 
paper products. 

What do you need to increase your production 
and reduce your cost? 


We Can Make It. 





Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Designers Engravers 


314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000. Automatic 52964. 





Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 

Sales office : 22 W. Monroe Street 
Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process; color plates in 
three-color process ; color plates i in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
trations and covers. Half-tones and zinc etch- 
ings of quality. Correspondence solicited. 





Art Reproduction Co. 


DESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS 
MULTI-COLOR PLATE SPECIALISTS 
NEGATIVES FOR OFFSET PROCESS 

The only engraving house in Chicago which makes 
a specialty of Duo-Tones, Three and Four Color Proc- 
ess Printing Plates. Correspondence solicited. 
PHONE FRANKLIN 2181 


412-420 Orleans St. ee Ill. 








In Weight i 
In Time PAT'D 
In Labor oct. 





In Trouble 
Always INSIST on your 
Dealer supplying 
ECONOMY QUADS 

SAMPLE FREE | 
958 Harrison St., Chicago 


25°10_7@ 












Sure Enough Metallic Inks 


If you use metallic inks—don’t use the ‘‘as-good- 
kind.’’ Get the BEST—cost no more. 
We Make All Kinds Printing Inks 
Let us aan with you. Our inks are known 
for Quality. 
The Kohl & Madden Manufacturing Company 
626 Federal Street, Chicago, Ill. 














METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 




















$22 op 
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$6 to $20 a ton is 
what you get for waste paper 
when you use a “Famous Baler,” 


besides you reduce your fire risk. 


“Famous Balers” are made by the largest 
manufacturers of baling presses in the 
world. There are 20 styles to select from, 
including hand, electric and steam power. 


Find out about our guarantee and ten-day trial offer. 
Address J. L. GLAZE, Agent 
5032 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 








All GENUINE Hempel Quoins and Keys 


Except the “Monarch”? Quoins 


nave FLEMPT, Penix | 
SOLD BY ALL REPUTABLE DEALERS 
Manufactured exclusively by 


H. A. HEMPEL 


THE INVENTOR OF THE QUOINS 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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; Take agood simple course in Lettering and Design so that you can give 

; your customers better service. It will aid you in making layouts and dummi 
You can make quick sketches and suggestions when talking to a customer 
and land the order. Get more and better business. 


« Increase your value and your salary by being 
Foremen and La out Men: able to design and letter. Big growth of 


advertising makes constant demand for this kind of work. There is a bigfield. I personally 
correct all lessons. Course is simple and complete. Write for free booklet, testimonials, etc. 


The Rosing Schoo! of Lettering and Design, 972 Union Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 
GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 
940-941 Old South Building 
ELF ECLIPSE (PN) ELF  B.B.B. VULCAN KALISTA 


DESIGN 
3 : Printers ! here’s a fine chance to increase your income. 
es. 

















Make Ready with Dragon Sp.Gum 


The Pressroom Paste Without a Fault 


HIGHEST GRADE FLEXIBLE GLUE, PASTE POWDERS, 
PADDING CEMENTS, ETC, 
Send for Sample and Prices. 


GENERAL ADHESIVE MFG. COMPANY, Inc. 
467 Greenwich Street The Home of New York City 
Dragon Brand Adhesives 


UTOMATIC CARD PRINTING IS 


EVER-LASTING-LY GOOD PAYING BUSINESS EVERYWHERE 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET OF OUR 


AUTOMATIC SELF-FEEDING PRINTING PRESS 
S, B. FEUERSTEIN & CO., MANUFACTURERS, 542 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


Owners of Exclusive Shop Rights to Manufacture 
Parts for Campbell Presses Under Existing Patents 


Works: TAUNTON, MASS. New York Office: PULITZER BLDG. 


Avoid delay when needing repairs by sending orders direct to works. 





The House of Satisfactory Service 


Printing Machinery, Material and Composing-Room Supplies. 
Electrotypers and Photo-Engravers Machinery and Supplies. 


Anything You Want at the Lowest Price Possible 


NEW YORK PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
The Fastest Growing Supply House in New York 
60 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK CITY 
A. C. Nauman, President 





Your Linotype Triangle Brake 


RARE ESorN TS 
Operates Where the Mats Assemble and Prevents 
Transpositions —_ WILL LAST AS LONG AS YOUR LINOTYPE 

Messrs. R. G. Dun & Co. say: ‘‘ We find out after actual 
use the Indicating Assemblers installed a few months ago have 
more than paid for themselves.’’ 


i if ee Collingswood 
Wate for iteatwre Indicating Assembler Co. New Jersey 





EEDS THIS 





STEEL CHASES 


Send for qu tations and **SLEDGE HAMMER TEST” 
descriptive circular. It tells the story. 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


27 Beekman Street, New York, N. Y. 


Brown's Linen 
Ledger Paper 


I Want “Brown’s” 


HIS is the demand of every 

one who knows paper, of 
every bookkeeper who has ever 
used it, of state, county and city 
governments, of the leading 
banks and insurance com- 
panies, and of big business inter- 
ests generally. 





Brown’s Linen Ledger Paper is univer- 
sally preferred because it is unfailingly 
reliable. It never grows yellow or 
deteriorates from age. It gives perfect 
preservation of records for ages. Its 
fine writing qualities make for better 
bookkeeping. It pays to demand 
Brown’s for your ledgers and record 
books. Write for Sample Book to-day. 


L.L. BROWN PAPER CO. 


Est. 1850 ADAMS, MASS. 


PACSIMILE wt, WATER-MARR\ 


> LEDGER 


LLBROWN PAPER Co. 


LINEN 


meager pra nts 








Since 1837 


Don’t Blame Your Cutter 


He Did the Best He Could 


That last lot of booklets sure did look fierce and you can’t blame 
your customer for kicking, but it was the fault of the knife. Nearly 
every cut the edge turned over and the knives were sharpened three 
times on the one job. Some waste of knives. 


Give Him a Chance to Make Good 


_ Buy just one White knife as an experiment and then ask him how 
he likes it. We’ll let him be the judge. Write us to-day. 


~ THEL.&I.J.WHITE CO.,33 Columbia St., Buffalo, N.Y. 














The War Affects Business 


But in spite of this fact my sales for the last four 
months of 1914 (all war months) have shown a de- 


“A Joint 
ina Jiffy” 


cided increase over the business of the corresponding 
four months of 1913. This shows that a good article 
is always in demand, regardless of the prevailing 
conditions. Perhaps you have been thinking about 
a mailer, or perhaps you have been needing one with- 
out thinking about it. In either case, or if you desire 
any information about mailers, send and let me give 


ALLIGATOR STEEL BELT LACING 
‘‘Just a Hammer to Apply It.’’ 
A hinge joint for printers’ tapes or any width 
or thickness of belting. 


Equip your machines the Alligator way for 
economy and service. 


you proofs of the Wing-Horton’s superiority. 
CHAUNCEY WING 


Manufacturer of the Wing-Horton Mailer and its Supplies 
GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


A FREE SAMPLE WILL PROVE IT. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
522 S. Clinton St., CHICAGO 




















The Carver Automatic Die and 
ad f Plate Presses 


being constructed of the best grade 
of material and under the most 
careful mechanical supervision, are 
able to produce the largest quantity 
of the highest grade work in a 
given time. 


They have the largest sheet feeding capacity. 


The cloth wipe for steel and copper plate 
work is used on CARVER PRESSES only. 





N. W. Cor. Twentieth and Clearfield Streets 


# ‘ R. Ca TuUCcT Com pa ny PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CANADIAN AGENTS: Export AGENT, EXCEPT CANADA: 
MILLER & RICHARD, Toronto and Winnipeg PARSONS TRADING CO., Sydney, Mexico City and New York 
SOUTHERN AGENTS: J. H.SCHROETER & BRO., Atlanta, Ga. 


























One Cent 


and twenty minutes 
of your time and 
thought is certainly 
not too much to pay 
for knowledge of 
something new and 
valuable to the print- 
ing industry. 


Make this investment 
to-day. Simply use a cent 
in buying the post card on 
which to ask us for this 
booklet, and when it 
arrives read it. 


Our Booklet ‘‘ Development’’ 
is a résumé of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages 
of automatic printing 
presses, with comparisons 
as they relate tothe profit- 
making and 
otherexcellent 

features of the 

Delphos Two- 
Revolution 

Press and 
Delphos 
Mechanical 

Feeder. 














35 to 40 thousand 16-page 


Q 6) A L I T Y Catalog Sections folded in 8 hours 


S € rvi ce— Pri ice You can not fail to appreciate what it means 


Be Combination Impossible to Beat to have a folding machine that will do this, 
day in and day out — with a girl operator. 







This is one of the many reasons why the 
ANDERSON High-Speed Job Folder has 
met with such a great popular demand. 







««Satin 
Finish’”’ 
OF e} oh ole 


All A post card addressed to us will bring you 

a list of users and detailed information 
Engraver'’s | about this simple, inexpensive machine 
with the “extraordinary” output. 


C. F. Anderson & Co. 7); 0a"S: 


SE 









Supplies 










We guarantee our Copper and Zinc to be 
free of any foreign substances due to the 
fact that they are both scientifically tested 
in our factory. 





The American Steel & Copper Plate Co. 
rox to 111 Fairmount Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 
610 Federal St. 116 Nassau St. 3 Pemberton Row 
Chicago, III. New York City London,E.C.,Eng. 




















OUR LIST OF WISE MEN 


Here’s another one: The Manz Engraving Co., Chicago, 
is now using a 
“SAFETY FIRST” PORTABLE ELEVATOR 
Made Only by 


ECONOMY ENGINEERING COMPANY 
423 S. Washtenaw Ave. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
















Redington Counters 


Accurate, Large Figures 
All Steel, Easy to Set 


For Sale by All Dealers Price $5.00, U.S.A. 
F. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon St., Chicago 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 


(MM Si essay 









































Reduce Your 
PRESS-FEEDING COST 


Anway Adjustable 

Job Press Gripper 
saves 90% of your press-feeding troubles. For 
Chandler & Price and Old Style Gordon presses. 
Patented Dec. 7, 1915. Send for 4- -page descriptive 

folder telling all about it. 


d. B. Anway, 7038 Stony Isl. Av., Chicago 
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System is protected by seven U.S. patents, covering the system 

itself; the slug form produced with it; the matrix; the rule and 

placing on shoulder of slug, whether rule is cast on Linotype or 

otherwise; the broached dash slugs and brass rule, and devices 
for broaching them. 
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This Lino-Tabler work is taken from a 954-page catalogue just completed by Quality Typo 
Company, one of Chicago’s foremost trade linotyping establishments. The catalogue was 
printed direct from the slugs, in 32-page forms. The matter is set on full-length slugs, exactly 
as it would be if not to be vertically ruled. The fists indicate where non-printing slugs, 
broached at same operation as the printing cross-rule under the box-headings, are inserted, 
these holding the vertical rules securely in place on shoulders of the slugs. The invisible join- 
ing of the cross and vertical rules can be accomplished by no method which does not infringe 
Lino-Tabler patents. This applies to both ruled blank forms and ‘‘rule-and-figure’’ work. 
Linotype and Intertype owners, as well as printer patrons of trade plants, are cautioned against the use of tabular equipment 


or slug forms infringing the basic Lino-Tabler principle, that of resting the rule on shoulders of the slugs. If in doubt, 
write the Lino-Tabler Company for copies of its patents and legal opinion thereon, which will be sent free on request 


The complete Lino-Tabler equipment is leased to printers and linotypers at $35 to $50 a year. 


Lino-Tabler brass rule is furnished licensed users of the system at one-tenth the cost of the 
foundry product. Address, for descriptive literature, tabular and blankwork specimens, etc., 


LINO-TABLER COMPANY 


WILLIAM C. HOLLISTER, Pres. and Treas. ASHTON G. STEVENSON, Vice-President 
TOM Q. MAC MURTRIE, Assistant Secretary 


MAJESTIC THEATRE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
106 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY (E.C. Pratt, Mgr.) | 46 TEMPERANCE ST., TORONTO (Hugh Stevenson, M¢ér.) 
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The Henry O. Shepard Co. 


Printers, Binders and Engravers 
Stipplin3, for the Trade 
632 Sherman Street 
Chicago, Il. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is a 
monthly exhibit of the aver- 
ape character of the work of 


The House of Shepard 
























































THE AMERICAN 


HIGH SPEED TAPELESS 


JOB FOLDER 














Every Printer Should Send for 
This Booklet H 


It explains in detail the machine that has revolutionized folding 
costs and put more profit into the printing business. 


Write for your copy today just to keep posted on money-mak- 
ing equipment. 





THE AMERICAN FOLDING MACHINE CO. 


WARREN, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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MonitorControllerCompany 


For Large or Small 
Presses, Machines— 


The MonitorSystem 


insures complete automatic trouble- 
less control — 


‘Just Press a Button’ 


—no juggling with a rheostat handle, 
no waiting for the machine to speed 
up or come to rest, positive control of 
every movement, and smooth, perfect 
operation even in inexpert hands. 

It is the one system that provides 
safety for man, motorand machine,and 
gives precise, immediate action always. 


Ask for complete data on our Alternating 
Current Controller 


tll South Gay Street, Baltimore 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO 
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WRITE FOR THESE 
FOUR BOOKLETS 


“The Advantages of Color in Booklet and 
Catalogue Advertising and Ticonderoga 
Special Magazine Paper.” 


“Line Cuts and Type Printed on Ticon- 
deroga Eggshell Book.” 


“Half Tone Printing on Antique Paper.” 
“The Self Cover.” 


You Need Them in Your Business 


Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co. 


Members of the Paper Makers Advertising Club 
200 Fifth Avenue - - New York City 
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You lose $2.50 each day 
you run a cylinder press 
not equipped with the 


ROUSE PAPER LIFT 


The best way to prove the money- 
earning, money-saving value of this 
device is to install one at once. 


We will put one in 01 approva/ in any 
shop where we feel that the Lift will 
be permitted to develop its full use- 
fulness. If satisfactory it can be paid 
for out of its own earnings. 

We convinced the following firms, as 

they will be glad to testify on request: 


MANZ ENGRAVING CO., AMERICAN COLORTYPE CO., WILLIAMS 
PRINTING CO., MAX LAU COLORTYPE CO., EXCELSIOR PRINT- 
ING CO., REGENSTEINER COLORTYPE CO., WELLS & CO., 
BRETHREN PUB. HOUSE, FRANKLIN CO., ISAAC H. BLANCHARD 
CO., TOBY RUBOVITS, ROGERS & CO., BLAKELY PRINTING CO., 
RIVERSIDE PRINTING CO., THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO., 
THE CASLON PRESS, WILLIAMSON-HAFFNER CO., REPUBLICAN 
PUB. CO., THOS. B. BROOKS. 


Send for a copy of ‘Rouse Handling vs. Man Handling.” 
H. B. ROUSE & CO., *GarcxGo" 

















COLORED COVERS 


BLOTTING AND SPECIALTIES 
for the ADVERTISING PUBLIC 








Covers 


ARTILLERY 
CABINET 
CIRRUS 
CONGRESS 
EXECUTIVE 
FLORA 
MODERN 
NATIONAL 
POTOMAC 
WHITE HOUSE 

















Cert Papers 
CONGRESS 
EXECUTIVE 
NATIONAL 


Blotting 


ARTILLERY 
FLORA 
FLORA EMBOSSED 
EXECUTIVE 
CONGRESS 
POTOMAC HALF-TONE 
NATIONAL 
OFFICIAL 














No colors have been discontinued on 
account of the scarcity of dyes. 


Two million pounds of cover and blot- 
ting carried at mill in sheets and rolls for 
immediate shipment. 


Stock carried by dealers in large distribut- 
ing centers throughout the country. 


The many stock colors, sizes and weights 
manufactured by this mill can be procured 
now in spite of the present unsettled condi- 
tions of the raw material market. 


At this time every stock item shown in our 
advertising literature can be furnished in addi- 
tion to special orders, including Reds, Greens, 
Browns, Blues, and other distinctive colors. 
In some instances prices are affected owing 
to the unusual run on some shades, necessi- 
oc the use of exceedingly high-priced dye- 
stulls. 


Get acquainted with the great variety of 
colored COVERS and BLOTTING 


embraced in the 


Executive Lines 


If your sample files do not include this 
assortment, a new set will be sent upon re- 
quest, if written on your business letter-head. 
Full size or part sheet samples for dummies 
furnished without charge. 


Upon failing to procure the desired items 
through dealers, write or telegraph mill 
direct. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PAPER MFG. CO. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., U.S.A. 























The Chambers Folders 





bility. Few adjustments. 


PHILADELPHIA, 52nd and Media Streets 





MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto. 


The King Continuous Combing-Wheel Feeders 


A remarkably simple, open and easily accessible paper-feeding machine. Great flexi- 
Designed expressly for folding-machine use; built in the 


same shop where the combined machines are coupled and tested as one unit. 
One Grade Throughout—the Best Only 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


CHICAGO, 549 West Washington Boulevard 


SMYTH-HORNE, Ltd., 19 Cursitor St., Chancery Lane, London, Eng. 

















Dr Wi 4 Ci d Every customer a trade-winner, giv- 
aw a inning an ing you his hearty support and patron- 
age — what would it mean to you? 
§ Haven't you figured it out that when 
you have succeeded in getting your 
customers in that frame of mind, your 
business will be pretty well estab- 
lished? 

PEERLESS PATENT 
BOOK FORM CARDS 
create such a fine enthusiasm among 
their users that they can not desist 
from recommending them and almost 
insisting that their friends use them, 
too, 4jIf you are the dealer in your 
locality where these cards can be 
bought, you are right in line for the 
benefits of this enthusiasm, patronage 
and support. [The clean, smooth edges, the neatness of the case and the economic 
utility of the card will make the appeal to you as well as to your custcmers, ‘{|Send 
to-day for a sample, and see how they really are. Our plan for the 

dealers will also accompany the request. 


The John B. Wiggins Co. **i333"* 


Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers, 52-54 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 





Appearance of Our Neat 
Cards in Case 


OTEEL COMPANY, 


‘PITTEBUROH. PA 
PIOHER BUILOINR 
ICAG 





DESIGNING ENGRAVING ELECTROTYPING 
ARTOTYPES 482 PHOTOCRAVURES 
y F.A.RINGLER CO 


Can NEW YORK CITY 28 &§ 
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SALESMAN 


A Familiar Experience with Every 
Salesman of a New and Improved Article 


Our salesman is ready with a vigorous defense 
and counter attack: 


“Who Uses Cooper Hewitt Light?”’ 


The leading newspapers, the large publishing 
houses, and the U. S. Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing. Want names and addresses? We 
will gladly furnish them. 


‘‘What Does Cooper Hewitt Light Cost?’’ 


Cooper Hewitt Light costs nothing, because it 
pays for itself over and over again in the in- 
creased quantity and quality of output. Cooper 
Hewitt Lamps are therefore not an expense but 
a dividend-paying investment; they run with 
little expense for upkeep other than an occa- 
sional cleaning. 


“Our Conditions Are Different’’ 
Daylight meets your conditions all right, doesn’t 
it? Well, Cooper Hewitt Light is the full 
equivalent of the dest daylight. We can adapt 
it perfectly to your special case. 


‘“‘We Have Always Made Money With 
Our Present Lighting; Why Should We 
Change?”’ 


So that you can make more money! If you can 
cut your labor costs by using Cooper Hewitt 
Light — and you can—then you can’t afford to 
cling to your old lamps. Are you still using the 
same old type you made your first money with? 


And here is our parting shot: Use Cooper Hew- 
itt Light because it is better than daylight. 


Ped 


Our monograph on ‘‘Economics of Industrial Lighting, 
Bulletin No. 962, is a standard work on the subject. A copy 
will be sent on request. 


Hew 
S (=> 
y oO 


—. DAYLIGHT | 


Cooper Hewitt — Co. 
Eighth and Grand Streets HOBOKEN, N. J. 


BOSTON CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 
CINCINNATI MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS 


BETTER THAN > 
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The Carborundum Ma- 

chine Knife Stone Makes 

Your Paper Cutter Give 
Better Service 


ON’T think that you 
must have your paper 
cutter knife reground every 
time it gets dull. Just give 
it a few strokes with a Car- 
borundum Machine Knife 
Stone and see what a keen, 
smooth edge you have. It 
gives you an edge that cuts 
without feathering the 
stock. 
@ Think of the time it will 
save. No more taking the 
knife out of the machine, 
and waiting a half hour 
for it to be ground. The 
Carborundum Machine 
Knife Stone cuts fast and 
clean. It keeps your paper 
cutter knife always ready 
for business. Every printer 
will find it an excellent in- 
vestment. 


Sold by all hardware dealers 
Made in two shapes. Retails at $1.50 


The Carborundum Company 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 



































VEED ER Set Back Counters 
For Printing Presses 
Both counters are shown ¥% size. Small Set ie oer 
Back Counter $4.00 (with lock and two keys 
$5.25); large Rotary Ratchet Set Back Counter 
$9.50 (with lock and two keys $10.75). Best 
instruments made. Discounts for quantities. 
Send for free booklet. 











Makers of 
Cyclometers 
for Bicycles 
and Motor- 
cycles. Odometers 
for automobiles and 
horse drawnvehicles. 
Counters for practi- 
cally every purpose. 
Fine Die Castings. 


VEEDER MFG. CO., 38 Sargeant Street, Hartford, Conn. 





Be Sure Your New Year’s Equipment Includes a 


Big, strong blade, 30% in., cuts everything from tissue to heavy pulp- 
board. Screws on the end of your work bench. Price, $20.00 
Sold hy Printer Supply Houses and Office Appliance Stores. Write for circular, 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
































BRADLEY BENCH CUTTER 






Springfield, Mass, 













Embossography 
The art of producing embossed or en- 
graved effects without the use of dies or 
plates, as fast as ordinary printing —on 
an ordinary printing press. Absolutely 
flexible, CAN NOT BE BROKEN OFF. 
The greatest money-maker ever 
presented to printers. 
SEND FOR FULL AND COMPLETE PARTICULARS 


THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CoO. 
31-32 Park Row, NEW YORK 


DURAFOLD ENAMEL 


A handsomely printed specimen folder will be sent on request 





Extra Strong—White—Coated Two Sides 


Superior folding qualities and 
especially adapted for colorwork 







Case lots—8Y2c per lb. 
Ream lots—9 c per lb. 


In stock at Chicago in all standard sizes and weights 










Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


535-539 S. Franklin Street, Chicago Tel. Wabash 2632 































A Great Convenience and Time-Saver 
in Figuring Wages 


The 48-Hour Week Wage Scale 


Shows the amount for every ten-minute interval to full week of forty- 
eight hours, and five-minute intervals for first sixty minutes. 

Shows rates at 25c of wages from $3.00 to $15.00 per week and 
every 50c of wages from $15.00 to $30.00 per week. 



















We have exactly 240 of these that we will sell for just what 
they cost us to make, $1.50 each, post-paid. We have sold 
several hundred in the past at $4.00 each, the original price. 


















THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman St., Chicago 








1729 Tribune Bldg., New York 























A Complete Cost-Finding 
System within itself 





New Revised Edition of 


PRINTERS’ 
ACCOUNT 
BOOK 


By S. M. WEATHERLY 


The great value of this book 
lies in the fact that it enables 
the printer to keep a perma- 
nent, accurate, concise, detailed 
record of every job that goes 
through his plant, and in so 
doing shows up instantly the 
profit or loss in each case. 


Twenty-one years of use has 
proved the practical value of 
this book for large, medium and 
small sized plants. 


Sample Pages on Request 


NO. I —200 PAGES, CAPACITY 1,000 ORDERS, $3.50 
NO. II—400 PAGES, CAPACITY 2,000 ORDERS, $5.00 
CARRIAGE 25 CENTS EXTRA 


Send for a free copy of “Practical Books About 
Printing and Allied Trades” 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
1729 Tribune Building, New York 

















CLEVELAND 
FOLDERS 


MODELS B AND C 


FOLD 159 FORMS~— including every 

fold that may be folded on any other 

folder, and a number that can not be 
folded on any other machine. 


RANGE OF SIZES OF SHEET — 
greater than may be obtained in any 
combination of three folders 
of other make. 


THE ONLY FOLDER GIVEN AN 


Award of Honor 
and Gold Medal 


at the PANAMA PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


Endorsed by users everywhere. 


No Tapes — No Knives — No Chains 





Book of Diagrams of 159 Folds mailed upon request. 


THE 
CLEVELAND FOLDING 
MACHINE CoO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 








































T last an Automatic Paper Feedet 

fora job ruling machine. This 
feeder will feéd from onion-skin 
paper up to cardboard, and will feed 
down to the last sheet. No more 
than five minutes’ time is required to 
change the machine from one job 








Hickok Automatic Paper Feeder. 


to another. 


Write for circulars and prices. 


Patent applied for: HARRISBURG, PA., U: S.A. 





THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. COMPANY 


















The Best Etching Machine 
THE BROWN INVERTIBLE 





Actually produces better results 








FOR HALF-TONES AND LINE-CUTS 







than machines costing twice as 
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This machine produces a quality of work 
utterly impossible by the tub process. It is 
unexcelled for speed, quality of product, 
economy of operation, floor space saved, 
and convenience. Price within easy reach 
of all engravers. Money back if not satis- 
Write for particulars. 

Sizes: from 9x15 to 22x26 
Prices: $150 to $425, without motor 





much. It isthe machine that the 
small printer can afford and the large 
printer can not afford to be without. 
It’s a saver of time and money. 

Send for booklet, ‘‘ The Story of Type-Hi”’ 


TYPE-HI MFG. 
CO. (Inc.) 




















GEO. H. BROWN, Box B-14, Point Loma, Cal. 


SYRACUSE, 
N.Y. 
















THE TYPE-HI PLANER 


New Model No, 2 
Ball Bearing 
Hand or Power 

Driven 
























Ask for a placard entitled ‘‘Don’t Take 
a Chance Against Accident.’’ It ts de- 
signed to prevent accident in register 
and printed work, and will be sent free 
if request is made on your letter-head. 













"THE JOHNSON Way” 





The Only Way—And Why 


There must be some good reason why several hundred 
successful printers consider Johnson Automatic Roller 
Racks indispensable equipment. There must be several 
good reasons. There are. Very decidedly good reasons. 

The Johnson Automatic Roller Racks are not used 
simply because they dispense with wall racks and their 
consequent drawbacks,—or because they increase the 
working space of the pressroom. They are not necessa- 
rily preferred because they do away with oil-soaked floors,— 
or because they decrease fire risk by caring for wiping 
waste and rags,—or because they are conducive to a 


cleaner shop, cleaner machines and cleaner men. 
It’s “The Johnson Way” of Roller Care with the big 
saving in time and effort, that makes them indispen- 
sable to the user and worth investigation to you. 


Write us to-day and we will tell you how to have 
new rollers every day without buying them 


Johnson Automatic Roller Rack Co. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


F. G. GOSLING, Western Coast Representative, San Francisco, Cal. 


Ltd. 


HAMILTON R. MARSH CoO., Eastern Representative, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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KIMBLE MOTORS 


Cut the Power Bills of 
this Printer Right in Half 


A touch 
of the toe 
to go fast 

or slow 





Havettetille Printing Company 
Printers of Loerything 


108 West Center Street 


We are giving you this information thinking perhaps 
you might be able to use it to your advantage and you 
might refer prospective buyers in this locality to us. 

This is about the longest letter we ever wrote and no 
doubt the longest you ever read, but when we have a good 
thing we like to push it. Yours very truly, 

FAYETTEVILLE PRINTING Co, 


Favettebille, Arkansas 
Nov. 19, 1915. 


Kimble Electric Company, 
Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: 

Please forward by parcel post two sets of brushes for } H. P. Varia- 
ble Speed Motor No. 10405 and two sets for } H. P. No. 10843. 

We have been using four of your motors for the past twenty months, 
giving them pretty hard usage, and find them the very thing for 
printing presses. 

We are very fortunate in having our lights and power on same 
meter, getting power rates, and the rates here are pretty high. 

Last March being our best month, doing $1,400, which is pretty 
good for a small place like this and some hard competition, our power 
bill was $10.25, while if we had used only one motor, shafting and 
belting, no doubt our bill would have been $20 or $25. Our rates are 
from 4 cents to 8 cents for power and 6 cents to 10 cents for lighting. 
That month we used 205 kilowatt hours. 


And while the power bill was being held down, the 
production —the output —of the plant was being increased. 

Because absolute SPEED CONTROL gives the press feeder 
a confidence that helps him maintain high speeds without use 
of the throw-off. 


SEND FOR KIMBLE RED BOOK 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


635 N. Western Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 











The Riteway 
Numbering Machine 


A HIGH-GRADE MACHINE AT A 
MODERATE PRICE 


An Appreciation 


At the close of a successful year and 
the beginning of a new year of larger 
promise, we wish to thank publicly 
those who have worked with us. 
To their neighbors and the trade in 
their vicinities, we wish to commend 
them as progressive, dependable men 
with whom to do business. 


Why tie up a job press and 
a half dozen typographic 
numbering machines for 
an hour when you can set 
your gauges in a moment 
and number a thousand 
checks or blanks in dupli- 








cate, perfectly registered, 
any desired color, in half 
an hour on a RITEWAY? 


Expert labor is not re- 

quired and the presses 
. are available for more 
\ profitable work. 


THAT IS WHAT 
Patents RITEWAY MEANS 


- Price $60 


RITEWAY MACHINE WORKS, JENKINTOWN, PA. 
FOR SALE BY 


Keystone Type Foundry 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Detroit 
Kansas City San Francisco 


Atlanta 





R. D. Wilson & Sons 
Clarksburg,W.Va. 


The Tri-State Paper 
Co. 

Cumberland, Md. 
TheColoradoInkCo. 
Denver, Colo. 

The Crescent 

Paper Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mercantile Paper Co, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


The Richmond 
Printing Ink Co. 
Richmond, Va. 


C.I.Johnson Mfg.Co, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Wright, Barrett & 
Stilwell 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Wahpeton Paper Co. 
Wahpeton, N. D. 


The Uliman-Philpott Co. 


Established 1881 
4811 Lexington Ave. 


Makers of Inks that Print. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Put up in Savink Cans. 
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Speaking of Results 


One of our advertisers says: 


“If the results from using half and full page space in THE 
INLAND PRINTER are as profitable in proportion as a one- 
inch advertisement has been to me, some of your advertisers 
certainly must be in a class with the munition factories trying 
to keep up with the pace. 


“‘ “War Brides’ have no appeal to me—this beats the best 
of them. The enclosed advertisement (reproduced above) 
ran in four issues of THE INLAND PRINTER at a total 
cost of $26.60. Up to date over 300 replies have come in, 
out of which I developed 100 sales amounting to more 
than $300.00. 


“I certainly want to continue my advertising, so please consider 
this letter an order for six months’ insertion.” 


THE INLAND PRINTER offers a wonderful selling oppor- 
tunity to the manufacturer or jobber of printing machinery, 
equipment and supplies. 


Every month it is read from cover to cover by over 15,000 of 
the most progressive men in the Trade, because it gives them 
what they want and need—dependable and authoritative news, 
comment and technical discussion, which enables them to keep 
abreast of the times and in touch with the important activities 
of the Trade. We know we can stimulate the sale of any worthy 
product, so why not let us talk to you about a conservative 
publicity campaign. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


632 SHERMAN STREET 1729 TRIBUNE BUILDING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
MEMBER AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
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AMERICAN 


Model 30 


5 Wheels .s 500 


Less Than One Cent a Day 


“AMERICAN 


Model 31 


6 Witects % 622 


Less Than One Cent a Day 






In stock and for sale by 


er, Dealers Everywhere 
sail 


THROUGHOUT 
Specify AMERICAN when ordering 


American Numbering Machine Co. 


224-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
123 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 
2 Cooper St., Manchester, England 

























Talbot’s Composition Truck Rollers Consult the Specialists who KNOW 


For Gordon Presses Means Larger Life to the Press, Aiso The only Credit Book and Classified Directory of the Paper, Book, 
More and’ Better Work Stationery, Printing and Publishing Trade and kindred lines 


TYPO 


EIGHTEENTH YEAR 


Will help to Increase Your Sales— Decrease Your Losses 


RATINGS Most Carefully REVISED 


and based upon substantiated statements 





Save their cost in a few months. Prevent wear on tracks. Improve and ledger facts furnished by the Trade 
quality of work, as form is inked correctly without slurring. Make 
press run noiseless. Jf you can not buy from your dealer send direct to me. THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY 


J.W.TALBOT oo 160 BROADWAY =—s_ General Offices NEW YORK 




































The Wonder of the Age in Printing is 
THE EMBOSO PROCESS 


JOSEPH E. RALPH, Director of the U. S. Government Bureau of Engraving and Printing, says: 
“It would seem to me that your process should revolutionize typographic job work.” 


What It Is What It Does 
The EMBOSO PROCESS is a thermo-chemical The EMBOSO PROCESS is not an imitation of 
method of producing relief printing in embossed and copper-plate or die-stamp printing, but opens to the 
engraved effects, in black, colors or gold, from ordi- letterpress printer a virgin field many times greater 
nary type and cuts, without the use of dies or pilates than that heretofore occupied by the users of those 
of any kind. older methods. 


It is Simple, Economical, Easy to Learn, Easy to Operate, Expeditious, and Very Profttable. 


Patented May 7, 1912. 


Machines are made in sizes to suit all shops and are sold at $100 to $500. 
The process, product and machines are covered by basic patents owned by this company. 


For information address any printers’ supply house or the 


EMBOSO SALES COMPANY, Rigés Building, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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CONDEMNED! 


Many printers are prejudiced against 
gummed papers in general, because 
they have had experience or heard of 
cases where curling spoiled a job, or 
even made it impossible to feed the 
paper into the press. 





Such cases are on record, and printers 
have lost money, and, naturally, faith, 
which resulted in their going back 
to the old time and profit losing 
method—gumming after printing. 


We have to fight this situation every 
day, and in each case we use the 
same weapon, which never yet has 


failed: ‘‘ Try IDEAL Papers on Our 


Guarantee.”’ 


This guarantee is backed by 
many years of service, and 
it means that if IDEAL 
Papers are not satisfactory in 
every respect, money will be 
returned in full. 


Satisfaction means that IDEAL paper 
will lie flat, so each sheet can be fed 
either by hand or automatically, to 
perfect register, even on four or five 
color work. The quality of stock will 
be what you order, to insure a perfect 
printing surface. The adhesive is the 
best, and will not cake. 


The next time you have a job where 
gummed paper can be used, let us 
prove our claims and show you where 
you Can save time and money by using—- 


IDEAL GUARANTEED 
FLAT GUMMED PAPER 





Ask your dealer for samples 


IDEAL COATED PAPER CO. 
BROOKFIELD, MASS. 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Morgan 
Expansion 
Roller 
Truck 


Greatest aid to good platen 
presswork ever invented. 


PATENTED 


With a turn of the wrench you can 
instantly make the truck the same size as the 
roller. This permits as fine setting of rollers 
as on a cylinder press. 


Halftones can be perfectly inked. 
Stops slurs on rule work. 

o more cutting rollers with rules. 
Use two sizes rollers to “kill the ghost.” 
Rubber tire stops wearing of tracks. 
Makes press almost noiseless. 


SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


PRICES, (Including wrench) 


8x12 C.& P., 10x15 C.& P. and Golding, 6 trucks - “ 00 
12x18 C.& P. and Golding, 6 trucks 
1414x22 C.& P., 8 trucks 


Trucks for other presses in preparation. 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE 
Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 
303 East Fourth St., Los Angeles 























2,000 Miller Saws 


in operation — not one secondhand 
Miller Saw for sale 


Here’s the a, b, c: 
a—Accurac Y—took 450 years to 


reach American Point System accuracy. The 
Miller Saw-Trimmer is the only machine 
provided with means for main- 

taining this accuracy. 


b—Durability—gyery 
wearing part of a Miller Saw 
is adjustable — built to last a 
lifetime. 


e—Profits—rne Miller 
Saw reveals new sources of 
profit every 

day of its 

life — and 


It’s the heat bay 
of a lifetime 
Chicago Salesroom: 


Rand-McNally Building 
550 South Clark St. 






































The Printing Art 


“‘The Fashtonplate of Printerdom’’ 
Tie MAGAZINE is issued monthly 


in the interests of printers, publishers, 

designers, engravers, advertising men 
and others. Its articles relate to the construc- 
tive phases of printing and advertising. It con- 
veys information of real value and interest. 
It presents regularly the new things in type, 
design, colorwork, the reproductive processes, 
and other features of the graphic arts. The 
exhibits include examples from the leading 
publishing houses, printers and engravers, and 
afford the most comprehensive showing ever 
made of American printing and engraving. The 
size of The Printing Art is 9x12 inches. It has 
over one hundred pages every month. The 
annual subscription price is $3 in advance; single 
copies 30 cents. Foreign price, $5 per year, 
including postage. Canadian subscriptions, 
$3.75 per year. 

SPECIAL OFFER 


In order to acquaint you with The Printing Art, send 
10 cents in postage and mention this advertisement 
and we will mail you a specimen copy. 


ISSUED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 























BOOSTING YOUR 
SALES 


On the [ From British Colasihie 
PACIFIC SLOPE | From tne oindsipp 
sod | to California 
PHILIPPINES-HAWAIL | “= 


and the FAR EAST East Indies 


CAN BE DONE MOST EFFECTIVE- 
LY AND MOST ECONOMICALLY 


Through the columns of The PACIFIC PRINTER 
& PUBLISHER. Q The only printing trade paper 
in the Pacific West. @ The only trade paper with 
a circulation in the printing offices of the ORIENT. 
NOW IN ITS EIGHTH YEAR 


We solicit your correspondence. 


PACIFIC PRINTER 
& PUBLISHER 


440 Sansome Street, San Francisco, California 























Turn Your Spare Time 
into Money 


You’re a practical printer. 
Why not cash in your 
experience by learning to 
write advertisements for 
small merchants who can 
not afford a regular ad.- 
man? 


You can easily earn $8 or $10 
= a week extra this way. And 
maybe you can make a regular 
business of it and quit “‘type- 
sticking”’ for good. Hundreds 
of other printers have done it. 


Why not YOU? 


The International Correspondence 
Schools’ Course in advertising is the 
shortest and surest route to advertising 
efficiency you can find. It tells you all 
you’ve got to know—nothing more—and 
tells it in the simplest manner possible. 


Advertising Men 
Are in Demand 


Good positions at high salaries are waiting for men who 
know how to plan, write and lay out effective advertise- 
ments. Merchants, manufacturers, mail-order houses and 
advertising agencies are constantly looking for trained men. 
I. C.S. graduates have exceptional opportunities to engage 
in practical work. 


In a few minutes’ time each day, and without interfering 
with your present work, you can learn to increase your income. 
You can quickly become a star ad.-compositor, learn to pre- 
pare effective catalogues, booklets and other printed matter, 
and equip yourself to engage in any branch of advertising 
work, from the preparation of a newspaper advertisement to 
the direction of a national advertising campaign. 


You study when you please and where you please. You 
have no books to buy; the I. C. S. furnish all text-books, 
instruction papers, examination blanks and envelopes, and 
pay the postage to you. I. C. S. text-books on advertising 
constitute a complete reference library, representing the life 
experience of a staff of advertising experts. 


Mark the Coupon -— Mail It Now 


Scores of printers have earned more money as a result of 
I. C. S. training in advertising. Why not let the I. C.S. 
help you, too? Nowis thetimetoact. Every day you delay 
keeps you that much longer from your goal. Mark and 
mail the coupon now, and the I. C. S. will tell you how 
you can enter the money-making profession of advertising 
in your spare time. It will cost you nothing to investigate. 
Clip and mail the coupon TO-DAY. 


International Correspondence Schools 


| Box 7701, Scranton, Pa. 
Please send, without obligation to me, full description of 
} your new and complete Advertising Course. 
[ UN ETTORE RY Nel el Pate cs ofurchsteis far lelaiale deralaier aie 
Street \ 
| LAG S| ROP OPO OEE COE ETRE CITC PETER CR CPT CRE 
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“How | got | 
my speed 


This is the title of 

a little folder every 

man interested in 

machine composi- 

tion should have. 

Send for one to-day, 
it’s free. 








hie 
American Printer 


Issued Semi-Monthly 


A News, Technical and Business Journal of the Printing, 
Publishing and Related Businesses 


The Oswald Publishing Company, John Clyde Oswald, 
President, has purchased The Printing Trade News, of 
New York, and the Master Printer, of Philadelphia, 
and has merged these two publications with THE 
AMERICAN PRINTER, which will hereafter be 
issued twice a month. 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER will be a n-ws, 
technical and business journal for executives — the 
employer, the superintendent, the foreman and workman 
whose vision extends to executive positions and print- 
shop ownership. It will review the entire field, including 
the latest ideas in general advertising, and will give 
especial attention to good typography. Good printing 
of all kinds will receive consideration and by means of 
inserts actual examples will be presented. 

Editorially, THE AMERICAN PRINTER will 
continue its policy of having its text pages interesting 
and human. ‘‘Better’’ is its shibboleth—better printing, 
better prices, better business methods, better working 
conditions, better employers, better workmen, better 
apprentices! 

In brief, THE AMERICAN PRINTER will be 


better than ever. 
The INLAND PRINTER CoO. 


$3.00 a year in the U.S.A. 20ca copy 
632 Sherman Street : : : : : CHICAGO 


Oswald Publishing Co mpany 1729 Tribune Building : : : NEW YORK 
344 West Thirty-Eighth Street, New York 
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A WAY OUT FOR THE MIDDLE- 
AGED COMPOSITOR 


The notion that a man can not “make good” on a linotype unless he learns 

operating before he is 40 or 45 is a mistaken one. That idea originated about 

the time machines were introduced, and is of the same vintage as the exploded 
theory that tabular matter could not be set on machines. 


Our experience with more than seventeen hundred students tells us that middle- 
age is not necessarily a barrier to successfully learning to operate the linotype. 


If you want to learn the linotype, do not let your age interfere. Students of 50 
and over are making good. They are not “swifts,” perhaps, but they are eligible 
as operators, and are sought by those who have all-round positions to fill. 


Speaking generally, the man who understands hand composition and can 
operate a machine fairly well is the kind of man that is wanted in a high 
percentage of the places where operators are required. 


If your age is bothering you, write us frankly and we will answer candidly. 


Write that letter of inquiry immediately to 


THE INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 

















Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 











Che American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE 

















The Best and Largest German Trade Journal for the Printing 
Trades on the European Continent 


Deutscher Buch- und 
Steindrucker MONDE 


Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and 
kindred trades, with many artistic supplements. Manufac- 
turers and dealers in Printers’ Supplies who wish to introduce 
or extend their business on the European Continent will find 
this publication a good medium for advertising. 
Yearly subscription for foreign countries, $3.75— post free. 
Sample copy, 25 cts. 


Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker 
ERNST MORGENSTERN 


19 Dennewitz-Strasse BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY 












THE BEST SPECIAL 


Works for Lithographers 


‘ETC., ARE THE 
ALBUM LITHO—26 parts in stock, 20 plates in black and color, $1.50 each part. 
AMERICAN COMMERCIAL SPECIMENS — three series, 24 


plates in color, $3.50 each series. 
TREASURE OF GRAPHIC ARTS — 24 folio plates in color, $4.50. 
TREASURE OF LABELS—the newest of labels —15 plates in color, $3.00. 
** FIGURE STUDIES ’’— by Ferd Wust — second series, 24 plates, $3.00. 
AND THE 


FREIE KUNSTE 


SEMI-MONTHLY PUBLICATION 
This Journal is the best Technical Book for Printers, Lithographers and all Kin- 
dred Trades. Artistic supplements. Yearly subscription, $3.00, post free; sample 
copy, 25 cents. 


Published by JOSEF HEIM, Vienna VI. / i Austria 














The Offset Process 


Photo-Litho, Metal Decorating, Technical 
Treatises, Recipes and Instruction 
are among the subjects found in the 


National Lithographer 


The only lithographic periodical published in America. 





Subscription (United States) postpaid per year $2.00. 
Subscription (Foreign and Canada) postpaid per year $2.50. 





The National Lithographer Publishing Co. 


Incorporated 


150 Nassau St., New York City 





If You Want to Build a Trade With the French 
Printers, Send Your Catalogues 
and Terms to the 


FONDERIE CASLON 


(Paris Branch) 
The Leading Importers of 


American Machinery 


For the French Printing Trade 





Shipping Agents: The American Express Company 





Fonderie Caslon, 13 Rue Sainte Cecile, Paris 

















Established January, 1894, 


THE PROCESS 


ENGRAVERS 


Se] | LY 





Deals only with the Illustration side of Printing, but deals with 
that side thoroughly. Post free, $2 per annum. 
The Office of THE PROCESS MONTHLY 
14 Farringdon Avenue London, E. C. 
AMERICAN AGENTS: 
SPON & CHAMBERLAIN 123 Liberty Street, New York 











Members of the British printing industries have become 
great readers of trade books. 

These publications are listed in our TRADE BOOKS 
AND ODDMENTS— a little catalogue setting brief par- 
ticulars of text-books compiled by contributors to 


The British Printer 


and others whose work has been approved by the same journal. 

The subjects treated of in these publications cover all 
branches of the printing craft. 

Prices are very reasonable, usually much less than American book- 
buyers are called upon to pay. 

Copy of List will be sent you on receipt of your application for such. 


THE BRITISH PRINTER OFFICE 
LONDON: Thanet House, 231 Strand, W.C. 
or LEICESTER: De Montfort Press 
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The Inland Printer Co. 
| Chicago 











Yours for the Asking 





Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane (& Pike Co., Fittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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GENUINE LINOTYPES 
A Machine for Every Office 


PRICES 
and TERMS: Within the reach of any printer or pub- 
lisher. 





ALLOWANCES: Weare, for the present, making generous 
allowances in trade for old typesetting 
machines. 


GUARANTEE: Our unquestioned responsibility is back 
of every article we manufacture. 
QUALITY 


OF PRODUCT: The very best. 


INSTRUCTION: We teach your employees the mechanism 
and operation of our machines. 


UPKEEP: Almost negligible. 
MATRICES: More than 1,200 faces to select from. 


SERVICE: No waiting. Large stocks always on hand. 


Agencies at convenient points. 


TESTIMONIALS: Onur files are filled with letters of endorse- 
ment from satisfied users. We can refer 
you to such a user close by. 


INFORMATION: Write our nearest office or permit us to 
5 send one of our representatives. 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
1108 South Wabash Avenue 646 Sacramento Street 549 Baronne Street 


TORONTO: CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED 
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How A Comp. May Save 
A Little Money 


‘Increased expenses and slackness of trade have 
eombined to make it necessary to raise the price 
of the I. T. U. Course of Instruction in Printing. 





Compared with the value of the instruction | 
given —for if the Course were a purely commer- 
cial venture it would cost $60 or $70— 
the increase is slight. 


At present the rates are $23 for cash or $25 on 
the instalment plan of $2 down and 
$1 a week until paid. 


The new prices will be— 


$25 for Cash or $30 


on Instalment Plan 
($2.50 Down and $1.00 a Week) 


The increase will go into effect on February 1, 
1916, which affords all those who wish to take 
advantage of the old price ample 
opportunity to do so. 


If you, Mr. Reader, are contemplating taking 
the Course now is the time to enroll. 


Write immediately to 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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